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Our readers are all aware that when 
Sir Robert Peel held the office of 
prime minister for a few brief months 
in the years 1834 and 1835, bis efforts 
and those of his colleagues were ear- 
nestly directed to such safe and prac- 
ticable reforms, as would satisfy the 
reasonable portion of the country that 
they were no enemies to the progress 
of improvement. Of this truth, no 
sound-hearted and well-judging man 
remained, at that time, to be con- 
vinced ; and of the general falsehood 
of the opposite allegation, even the 
most stupidly illiberal and rancorous 
of the whig-radicals had begun to be 
suspicious ;—as all their efforts were 
directed, not against any pernicious 
measure either undertaken, or supposed 
to be meditated, by the right honorable 
baronet, but against the proposal to 
give him a fair trial, which was all 
that he asked for, and which many 
of his former opponents seemed not 
indisposed to entertain ;—a proposal, 
we may well believe, which would not 
have been so malignantly resisted, if 
those by whom it was opposed were 
not well convinced that if conceded 
it must end ia the falsification of their 
predictions. 

Of the measures by the adoption of 
which Sir Robert proposed to prove 
his readiness to enter upon a course 
of salutary and constitutional change, 
which, while it was un evidence that 
he was not to be trammelled by any 
antiquated prejudice, would serve to 
bring the ecclesiastical establishment 
of the country into a condition better 
adapted to supply the spiritual wants 
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of the people, the Church Commis- 
sion was, probably, the most important. 
By that he gave a pledge, that church 
property should be made available for 
church purposes, as fur as it would go ; 
and that what might be ascertained to 
be excess, or superfluity, in one quarter, 
should be appropriated to the supply 
of acknowledged deficiencies in another. 
Against sinecures of every description, 
the commissioners, it was supposed, 
would wage interminable war; and 
the removal of such unsightly excres- 
ences, if it were only for the extinction 
of atopic of scandal, Sir Robert, and 
other well-meaning Conservative states- 
men, no doubt, judged a measure by 
which they would procure present popu- 
larity, while they secured lasting repu- 
tation. 

But at this time the reform mania 
had not quite subsided. The city and 
the village Solons had not as yet 
unlearned the presumptuous ignorance 
which led them to undertake the re- 
pairs and theimprovement of theirtime- 
honoured constitution. Even Lord 
Stanley and Sir James Graham were 
still searcely separated from the level- 
lers, and could not be induced to de- 
clare their confidence in the new ad- 
ministration. Many, no doubt, were 
already alive to the misehiefs which 
must result from opening to any wider 
extent the flood-gates of democracy, 
and had even begun to feel and to 
deplore the rashness of heady and 
intemperate legislation. But, with the 
masses, Sir Robert Peel was still a 
selfish, narrow-minded, and unprin- 
cipled tory ; and a vast deal of most 
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malignant ingenuity was exerted, un- 
happily not in vain, for the purpose 
of convincing them, that any profes- 
sions of reform with which he might 
please to commence his career as a 
minister, were but the specious pretexts 
by which he endeavoured to disguise 
an ineradicable hostility to popular 
institutions, 

His measures and his promises, 
therefore, were all regarded, not as 
the spontaneous suggestion of an en- 
lightened liberality, but as the tribute 
which he reluctantly paid to “the 
spirit of the age ;” and it was thought 
by some, and argued by many, of those 
to whom he was politically opposed, 
that if, in any respect, he made a 
semblance of yielding to them for the 
present, it was only with the design, 
and in the hope, of thus more effec- 
tually defeating them hereafter. 

Such was the difficult position in 
which this eminent statesman was 
placed, when he was called by his 
sovereign to the helm of a labouring 
empire. His enemies, numerous, ac- 
tive, unscrupulous, and able: his 
friends, a scattered and dispirited 
band ;—“reliquias Danaum atque in- 
imitis Achillei:” the people, either 
intoxicated, or crop-sick, from the 
deleterious spirit of reform ; and the 
conservative worth and wisdom of 
the country in a state of paralysis 
or prostration, which afforded but 
little hope of such a reaction as would 
be necessary to arrest the career of 
revolution. Such were the circum- 
stances under which he assumed the 
office of prime minister in 1834 ; and 
never, in our parliamentary annals, 
was the temper or the spirit of a 
responsible adviser of the crown put 
to a severer test, than were his during 
the few brief months of his administra- 
tion. 

He wisely thought that the good 
sense of the people of England must 
very soon be disgusted by the quackery 
and the empyricism of the new-light 
legislators by whom the people had 
been deluded ; and that, if he were 
only suffered to carry on the govern- 
ment for a little time, he would give 
such proof, both of ability and good 
intention, by the improvements which 
he was resolved to effect, as must win 
for him golden opinions even from the 
most inveterate of his political enemies. 
Nor would he have been disappointed. 
Never did we witness so rapid a change 
as that which took place in public 
opinion, in the interval between his 


assumption and his relinquishment of 
the reins of power ; and had not the 
most dishonest and disgraceful arts of 
faction been resorted to for his over. 
throw, the country would have still 
enjoyed the benefit of his presiding 
influence; and the evils of misrule, 
both foreign and domestic, under which 
it is at present suffering, would, hap. 
pily, have been averted. 

We must not now dwell upon 
these things. Suffice it to say, such 
were the circumstances under which 
the Church Commission was appointed, 
by which the premier hoped to prove 
to all reasonable men, that he was no 
friend to any proved abuse, even in 
the most sacred and venerable of our 
institutions, 

But while no sane man can now 
pretend that Sir Robert Peel is a 
stickler for any proved abuses, it may 
well be doubted whether he did not 
carry his compliances too far, in origi- 
nating and assenting to changes, with 
a view to propitiate the more moderate 
reformers. He ‘saw clearly that the 
old lines of defence, which might well 
have been occupied before the passing 
of the reform till, were no longer 
tenable ; and that it would be neces« 
sary to fall back upon other ground, 
if any effectual stand was to be made 
against further encroachments. And 
he was right. His conduct was that 
of practical wisdom. Far better was 
it to set about securing all that re- 
mained, than to spend his time vatici- 
nating evil, and deploring whatever 
were lost or endangered of the safe- 
guards of the constitution. And this, 
he truly judged, would be better ac- 
complished, by the temper, the for- 
bearance, the conciliatory spirit, by 
which he proved himself ready to 
make common cause with all those 
reformers, and they were many and 
powerful, by whom the reform bill 
was regarded as a final measure, than 
by any angry or recriminatory hostility 
which might only provoke them to go 
beyond it. That he has succeeded in 
securing the respect and confidence of 
a great number of his former opponents 
by such a course, is beyond all doubt ; 
but we are not sure that it has not 
been at the expense of causing certain 
misgivings in the minds of some of the 
most respectable of his supporters, who 
imagined either that more was con- 
ceded than would be required, or that 
principles were admitted by which all 
that we hold sacred must be endats 
gered, 
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It is not necessary that we should 
detail, at length, the recommendations 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
to whom the condition of the Estab- 
lished Church had been referred ; as, 
in truth, they narrowed themselves to 
a single proposition, namely, that it 
was expedient to appropriate cathedral 
superfluities to the exigencies of paro- 
chial destitution. The grounds were 
plausible upon which the wise and 
good men composing this commission 
gave their sanction to this arrangement. 
The extent to which population bad 
spread beyond the means of clerical 
ministration was frightfully great ; nor 
was it likely that parliament, as at 
present constituted, would supply, by 
any public grant, the large sum that 
would be necessary in order to make 
the Established Church commensurate 
with the spiritual wants of the people. 
In introducing the ecclesiastical duties’ 
and revenues’ bill, Lord John Russell 
thus observed :— 


“It did not appear that it would be 
possible for parliament to give any large 
amount out of the revenues of the state, 
as the university of Oxford had prayed, 
in order to supply the deficiency of reli- 
gious instruction. He thought if such a 


grant was asked, the spirit of parliament, 


and particularly of that house, would have 
said, before we augment out of the funds 
of the public any of the small livings, 
before we open new incomes and new 
benefices, we must see whether there is 
any part of the splendour of the Church 
which is superfluous, whether or not some 
of the incomes of the clergy are unneces- 
sary. Taking their own view of the sub- 
ject, the Church Commissioners had ex- 
amined into the state of the cathedral 
foundations in this country, and with 
respect to them they had found that those 
on the old foundation, the canons not 
residentiary, had in fact no duties to per- 
form, or held the preferment generally on 
the performance of the duty of preaching 
one sermon in a year, or some other 
similar duty. There were again many 
others whose attendance at the cathedral 
was more constant, but who did not seem 
necessary for the performance of the 
duties of the Church, The Church Com- 
missioners, therefore, considered whether 
they could provide for those things which 
were necessary for the cathedral service, 
and for the due reward of clergymen of 
exemplary and distinguished piety, by pre- 
ferments under the crown, and at the 
same time secure a fund which might be 
available to supply the great spiritual 
wants of the country. Proceeding on 
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these grounds, they unanimously agreed 
that it would be sufficient to have a Dean 
and four Prebends attached to each 
cathedral; that by means of those clergy- 
men and four canons of the cathedral, 
service might be duly and regularly per- 
formed; that these preferments would 
be a sufficient number of rewards, and 
that the rest of the revenues might pro- 
perly be applied to the more pressing 
wants of the Church.” 


And Sir Robert Peel was not less 
strong in observing upon the number 
of small livings, the incomes of which 
it was desirable to increase, as well as 
the scantiness of church accommoda- 
tion, which made the building of addi- 
tional churches a matter of indispen- 
sable Christian obligation. 


“It might be admitted that the higher 
situations in the Church should be filled 
by persons whose pecuniary resources 
would enable them to maintain their dig- 
nity; but was nothing to be dope for em 
abling the 3528 clergymen to hold adecent 
and respectable rank becoming their charac- 
ter in society? Could they deny the evil 
that in 3528 benefices the clergy, many 
of them without a residence, without a 
glebe-house, had absolutely less than 
£150 a-year? Could they exclude from 
their consideration of this case the fact, 
that in London, the very city in which 
Parliament met, there were 34 parishes, 
with a population of 1,170,000, and 
church accommodation for only 101,000 ? 
that in those 34 parishes there were only 
69 churches, and, including proprietary 
chapels, only a hundred places of worshi 
in the whole; whereas, if they allotted a 
church to every 3000, there ought to be 
379, leaving a deficiency of 279. In 
Lancashire there were 83 parishes, with 
a population above 10,000, the aggregate 
being 816,000; there was church room 
only for 97,000, or, in round numbers, 
about 100,000; and yet the Commis- 
sioners justly remarked that the compa- 
rison between the church accommodation 
and population gave no accurate idea of 
the provision made for the spiritual in- 
struction of the people, because many of 
the chapels included in the calculation 
had no district assigned to them, and no 
minister to perform those ordinary pa- 
rochial duties which in many cases were 
of as much importance as attendance on 
his public ministrations. Upon these 
grounds, believing it would bea great en- 
couragement to the laity actively to exert 
themselves in this matter, seeing the cor- 
porate body of the Church setting an ex- 
ample of liberality—or re-distribution in 
some cases, confining that re-distribution 
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strictly to spiritual purposes—he could 
not withhold his assent to the second 
reading of this bill.” 


It had been found, upon inquiry, that 
there were nineteen hundred and 
seventy-six livings under £300 a-year ; 
thirteen hundred and fifty-five under 
£200 a-year; sixteen hundred and 
two under £150 a-year; sixteen hun- 
dred and twenty-nine under £100 
a-year ; and two hundred and ninety- 
seven under fifty pounds a-year ;— 
while, contrasted with this impove- 
rished condition of the working clergy, 
the revenues of the cathedral establish- 
ments were flourishing with what ap- 
peared to the superficial observer a 
rank luxuriance. Rochester was pos- 
sessed of £5,106 per annum ; Peter- 
borough, £5,118; Norwich, £5,248 ; 
Carlisle, £5,318 ; Ely, £6,428 ; Wells, 
£6,579; Exeter, £7,052 ; Worcester, 
£8,479 ; St. Paul’s £9,049; Winches- 
ter, £12,783 ; Canterbury, £15,982 » 
Durham, £27,933.. When it is con- 
sidered that all this wealth was ap- 
propriated to the maintenance of ec- 
clesiastics, who took no ostensible part 
in the work of Christian instruction, 
who were unburthened with the cure 
of souls, we cannot be surprised that a 
strong feeling prevailed that it should 
be made available, in part at least, for 
the supply of that spiritual destitution, 
the fearful extent of which had been 
so fully ascertained, and the continu- 
ance of which would be so deplorable. 

But it is only to the superficial ob- 
server that the project of the Commis- 
sioners for the augmentation of small 
livings, and the building of additional 
churches, can appear plausible. The 
following passage from Sidney Smith’s 
first letter to Archdeacon Singleton, 
presents the rationale of the financial 
res of our ecclesiastical system in so 
ucid a point of view, that the dullest 
can scarcely fail to understand it. 


“The whole income of the church, 
episcopal, prebendal, and parochial, divided 
among the clergy, would not give to each 
clergyman an income equal to that which 
is enjoyed by the upper domestic of a 
great nobleman. The method in which 
the church has been paid, and must con- 
tinue to be paid, is by unequal divisions. 
All the enormous changes which the 
Commission is making will produce a 
very trifling difference in the equality, 
while it will accustom more and more 
those enemies of the church, who are 
studying under their right rev. masters, 
to the boldest revolutions in ecclesiastical 
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affairs. Out of 10,478 benefices, there 
are 297 of about £40 per annum value; 
1,629 at about £75, and 1,602 at about 
£125; to raise all these benefices to 
£200 per annum, would require an an. 
nual sum of £371,293; and upon 2,878 
of those benefices there are no houses; 
aud upon 1,728 no houses fit for resi. 
dence. What difference in the apparent 
inequality of the church would this sum 
of £371,293 produce, if it could be raised, 
or in what degree would it lessen the 
odium which that inequality creates? the 
case is utterly hopeless; and yet with all 


their confiscations, the commissioners are 
& 


so far from being able to raise the annual 
sum of £371,000, that the utmost they 
expect to gain is £130,000 per annum, 
«Tt seems a paradoxical statement, but 
the fact is, that the respectability of the 
church as well as of the bar, is almost 
entirely preserved by the unequal division 
of their revenues. A bar of one hun- 
dred lawyers travel the northern circuit, 
enlightening provincial ignorance, curing 
local partialities, diffusing knowledge, and 
dispensing justice in their route; it is 
quite certain that all they gain is not 
equal to all that they spend; if the 
profits were equally divided there would 
not be six and eight-pence for each per- 
son, and there would be no bar at all, 
At present, the success of the leader 
animates them all—each man hopes to 
be a Scarlett or a Brougham—and takes 
out his ticket in a lottery by which the 
mass must infallibly lose, trusting (as 
mankind are so apt to do) to his good 
fortune, and believing that the prize is 
reserved for him, disappointment and 
defeat for others. So it is with the 
clergy ; the whole income of the church, 
if equally divided, would be about 250). 
for each minister. Who would go into 
the church and spend 1,200/. or 1,500/. 
upon his education, if such were the 
highest remuneration he could ever look 
to? At present, men are tempted into 
the church by the prizes of the church, 
and bring into that church a great deal of 
capital, which enables them to live in 
decency, supporting themselves, not with 
the money of the public, but with their 
own money, which, but for this tempta- 
tion, would have been carried into some 
retail trade. The offices of the church 
would then fall down to men little less 
coarse and ignorant than agricultural 
labourers—the clergyman of the parish 
would soon be seen in the squire’s 
kitchen; and all this would take place in 
a country where poverty is infamous! 
“In fact, nothing can be more unjust 
and idle than the reasoning of many lay- 
men upon church matters. You choose 
to have an establishment—God forbid 
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you should choose otherwise !—and- you 
wish to have men of decent manners 
and good education as the ministers of 
that establishment; all this is very right : 
but are you willing to pay them as such 
men ought to be paid? Are you willing 
to pay to each clergyman, contining him- 
self to one spot, and giving up all his 
time to the care of one parish, at a salary 
of 500/. per annum? To do this would 
require three millions to be added to the 
present revenues of the church ; and such 
au expenditure is impossible! What, 
then, remains if you will have a clergy 
and will not pay them equitably and 
separately, than to pay them unequally 
and by lottery? and yet this very ine- 
quality, which secures to you a respectable 
clergy upon the most economical terms, 
is considered by laymen as a gross abuse. 
It is an abuse, however, which they have 
not the spirit to extinguish by increased 
munificence to their clergy, nor justice to 
consider as the only other method by 
which all the advantages of a respectable 
establishment can be procured; but they 
use it at the same time as a topic for 
sarcasm, and a source of economy.” 


And in the following, which we 
extract from his second letter, what 
had been suggested by Berkeley more 
than one hundred years ago, Is very 


pointedly and very cleverly expressed 
and illustrated. 


“ What harm does a prebend do, ina 
politico-economical point of view? The 
alienation of the property for three lives, 
or twenty-one years, and the almost cer- 
tainty that the tenant has of renewing, 
give him sufficient interest in the soil 
for all purposes of cultivation, and a long 
series of elected clergymen is rather more 
likely to produce valuable members of 
the community than a long series of 
begotten squires. Take, for instance, 
the cathedral of Bristol, the whole estates 
of which are about equal to keeping a 
pack of fox-hounds. If this had been in 
the hands of a country gentleman, instead 
of precentor, succentor, dean, and canons, 
and sexton, you would have had hunts- 
man, whipper-in, dog feeders, and stoppers 
of earths ; the old squire, full of foolish 
opinions, and fermented liquids, and a 
young gentleman of gloves, waistcoats, 
and pantaloons: and how many genera- 
tions might it be before the fortuitous 
concourse of noodles would produce such 
a man as Professor Lee, one of the pre- 
bendaries of Bristol, and by far the most 
eminent oriental scholarin Europe? The 
same argument might be applied to every 
cathedral in England. How many hun- 
dred coveys of squires would it take to 
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supply as much knowledge as is condensed 
in the Leads of Dr. Copplestone or Mr. 
Tate, of St. Paul’s? and what a strange 
thing it is that such a man as Lord John 
Russell, the whig leader, should be so 
squirrel-minded as to wish for a move- 
ment without object or end! Saving 
there can be none, for it is merely taking 
from one ecclesiastic to give it to another ; 
public clamour, to which the best men 
must sometimes yield, does not require 
it; and so far from doing any good, it 
would be a source of infinite mischief to 
the establishment. 


“If you were to gather a parliament 
of curates on the hottest Sunday in the 
year, after all the services, sermons, 
burials, and baptisms of the day were 
over, and to offer them such increase of 
salary as would be produced by the con- 
fiscation of the cathedral property, I am 
convinced they would reject the measure, 
and prefer splendid hope, and the expec- 
tation of good fortune in advanced life, 
to the trifling improvement of poverty 
which such a fund could afford, Charles 
James, of London, was a curate; the 
bishop of Winchester was a curate ; almost 
every rose-and-shovel man has been a 
curate in his time. All curates hope to 
draw great prizes. 


“Tam surprised it does not strike the 
mountaineers how very much the great 
emoluments of the church are flung open 
to the lowest ranks of the community. 
Butchers, bakers, publicans, schoolmasters, 
are perpetually seeing their children ele- 
vated to the mitre. Let a respectable 
baker drive through the city from the 
west end of the town, and let him cast 
an eye on the battlements of Northum- 
berland House, has his little muffin-faced 
son the smallest chance of getting in 
among the Percies, enjoying a share of 
their luxury and splendour, and of chasing 
the deer with hound and horn upon the 
Cheviot Hills? But let him drive his 
alum-steeped loaves a little farther, till 
he reaches St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
all his thoughts are changed when he 
sees that beautiful fabric; it is not im- 
possible that his little penny roll may be 
introduced into that splendid oven.— 
Young Crumpet is sent to school—takes 
to his books—spends the best years of 
his life, as all eminent Englishmen do, 
in making Latin verses—knows that the 
crum in crum-pet is long, and the pet 
short—goes to the University—gets a 
prize for an essay on the Dispersion of the 
Jews—takes orders—becomes a bishop’s 
chaplain—has a young nobleman for his 
pupil—publishes an useless classic, and a 
serious call to the unconverted—and then 
gees through the, Elysian transitions of 
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prebendary, dean, prelate, and the long 
train of purple, profit, and power. 

«It will not do to leave only four 
persons in each cathedral, upon the sup- 
position that such a number will be 
sufficient for all the men of real merit 
who ought to enjoy such preferment; we 
ought to have a steady confidence that 
the men of real merit will always bear 
a small proportion to the whole number; 
and that in proportion as the whole 
number is lessened, the number of men 
of merit provided for will be lessened 
also. If it were quite certain that ninety 
persons would be selected the most re- 
markable for conduct, piety, and learning, 
ninety offices might be sufficient; but 
out of these ninety are to be taken tutors 
to dukes and marquises, paid in this way 
by the public; bishops’ chaplains, running 
tame about the palace ; elegant clergymen 
of small understanding, who have made 
themselves acceptable in the drawing- 
rooms of the mitre; Billingsgate contro- 
versialists, who have tossed and gored an 
Unitarian. So that there remain but a 
few rewards for men of real merit—yet 
these rewarils do infinite good; and in 
this mixed, chequered way human affairs 
are conducted.” 


We are disposed to speak with all 
due respect of the Commissioners ; but 
we do think their proposal liable to all 
the objections which have been so 
forcibly urged by this witty writer. We 
shall have a word or two to say to him- 
self by-and-by. Meanwhile it must be 
admitted that he has “ done good ser- 
vice at Shrewsbury.” The sacrifice of 
the cathedral establishments, with a 
view to improve the condition of the 
working clergy, he has, we think, demon- 
strated to be little better than the pro- 
ject of the mountebank, who proposed 
to teach all men how to make a pair of 
shoes in two minutes. He was at- 
tended by a numerous and an eager 
audience, who burned with impatience 
to become possessed of his secret ; but 
when he produced a pair of boots, and 
showed them that his plan was nothing 
more than cutting off their tops, they 
presently began to look very like April 
fools. 

Nor is the prebendary of St. Paul’s 
less forcible or less felicitous, in de- 
scribing the certain effect, upon the 
character of the church, of that augmen- 
tation of small livings, which is pro- 
posed to be made out of the spoils of 
the cathedrals. 


«The whole plan of the Bishop of 
London is a ptochogony—a generation of 


beggars. He purposes, out of the spoils 
of the cathedral, to create a thousand 
livings, and to give to the thousand clergy- 
men 1302. per annum each :—a Christian 
bishop proposing, in cold blood, to create 
a thousand livings of 130/. per annum 
each—to call into existence a thousand of 
the most unhappy men on the face of the 
earth—the sons of the poor, without hope, 
without the assistance of private fortune, 
chained to the soil, ashamed to live with 
their inferiors, unfit for the society of the 
better classes, and dragging about the 
English curse of poverty without the 
smallest hope that they can ever shake it 
off. At present, such livings are filled 
by young men who have better hopes— 
who have reason to expect good property 
—who look forward to a college or a 
family living—who are the sons of men 
of some substance, and hope so to pass on 
to something better—who exist under the 
delusion of being hereafter deans and 
prebendaries—who are paid once by 
money and three times by hope. Will 
the Bishop of London promise to the 
progeny of any of these thousand victims 
of the Holy Innovation that, if they behave 
well, one of them shall have his butler’s 
place; another take care of the cedars 
and hyssops of his garden? Will he take 
their daughters for his nursery-maids? 
and may some of the sons of these 
‘labourers of the vineyard’ hope one day 
to ride the leaders from St. James's to 
Fulham? Here is hope—here is room 
for ambition—a field for genius, and a 
ray of amelioration! If these beautiful 
feelings of compassion are throbbing under 
the cassock of the bishop, he ought, in 
common justice to himself, to make them 
known. 


«If it were a scheme for giving ease 
and independence to any large bodies of 
clergymen, it might be listened to; but 
the revenues of the English church are 
such as to render this wholly and entirely 
out of the question. If you place a man 
in a village in the country—require that 
he should be of good manners and well 
educated—that his habits and appearance 
should be above those of the farmers to 
whom he preaches—if he has nothing else 
to expect, (as would be the case in a 
church of equal division)—and if upon 
his village income he is to support a wife 
and educate a family without any power 
of making himself known in a remote and 
solitary situation, such a person ought to 
receive £500 per annum, and be furnished 
with a house. There are about 10,700 
parishes in England and Wales, whose 
average income is £285 per annum. 
Now, to provide these incumbents with 
decent houses, to keep them in repair, 
and to raise the income of the incumbent 
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to £500 per annum, would require (if all 
the incomes of the bishops, deans, and 
chapters of separate dignitaries, of sinecure 
rectories, were confiscated, and if the excess 
of all the livings in England above £500 
er annum were added to them,) a sum 
of two millions and a half in addition to 
the present income of the whole church ; 
and no power on earth could persuade the 
present parliament of Great Britain to 
grant a single shilling for that purpose. 
Now, is it possible to pay such a church 
upon any other principle than that of 
unequal division? The proposed pillage 
of the cathedral and college churches 
(omitting all consideration of the separate 
estate of dignitaries ) would amount, divided 
among all the benefices of England, to 
about £5 12s. 64d. per man; and this, 
which would not stop an hiatus in a 
cassock, and would drive out of the 
parochial church ten times as much as it 
brought into it, is the panacea for pauper- 
ism recommended by her majesty’s com- 
missioners, 


« But if this plan were to drive men of 
capital out of the church, and to pauperise 
the English clergy, where would the harm 
be? Could not all the duties of religion 
be performed as well by poor clergymen 
as by men of good substance? My great 
and serious apprehension is, that such 
would not be the case. There would be 
the greatest risk that your clergy would be 
fanatical and ignorant; that their habits 
would be low and mean, and that they 
would be despised. 


«“ Then a picture is drawn of a clergy- 
man with £150 per annum, who combines 
all moral, physical, and intellectual ad- 
vantages, a learned man, dedicating him- 
self intensely to the care of his parish— 
of charming manners and dignified deport. 
ment—six feet two inches high, beautifully 
proportioned, with a magnificent counte- 
nance, expressive of all the cardinal virtues 
and the Ten Commandments—and it is 
asked, with an air of triumph, if such a 
man as this will fall into contempt on 
account of his poverty? But substitute 
for him an average, ordinary, uninteresting 
minister ; obese, dumpy, neither ill-natured 
nor good-natured; neither learned nor 
ignorant, striding over the stiles to church, 
with a second-rate wife—dusty and deli- 
quescent—and four parochial children, full 
of catechism and bread and butter: or let 
him be seen in one of those Shera- Ham- 
and-Japhet buggies—made on Mount 
Ararat soon after the subsidence of the 
waters—driving in the High-street of Ed- 
monton—among all his pecuniary, sapo- 
naceous, oleaginous parishioners. Can 
any man of common sense say that all 
these outward circumstauces of the minis- 
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ters of religion have no bearing on religion 
itself ? 

«“ I ask the Bishop of London, a man of 
honour and conscience, as he is, if he 
thinks five years will elapse before a second 
attack is made upon deans and chapters? 
Does he think, after reformers have tasted 
the flesh of the church, that they will put 
up with any other diet? Does he forget 
that deans and chapters are but mock 
turtle—that more delicious delicacies re- 
main behind? Five years hence he will 
attempt to make a stand, and he will be 
laughed at and eaten up. In this very 
charge the Bishop accuses the Lay Com- 
missioners of another intended attack upon 
the property of the church, contrary to the 
clearest and most explicit stipulations, (as 
he says,) with the heads of the establish- 
ment.” 


It is melancholy to think that the 
interests of a great national institute 
like the Established Church, should 
be exposed to the perpetual tamper- 
ings of shallow, prejudiced, incompe- 
tent, or unfriendly advisers. What 
would be said if any other system or 
any other establishment were thus 
treated? If the army or the navy, 
for instance, or the department of the 
law, were obnoxious to the criticism 
and the control of churchmen, in the 
same degree that the church is at the 
mercy of civilians and soldiers! How 
would the public stare if the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury brought in a bill 
for the suppression of second majors ? 
or if the Bishop of London originated 
those reforms in the court of Chancery, 
for which, we hope, that sooner, or 
later, the public will be indebted to 
Lord Lyndhurst ? And yet it is our 
belief that either of those prelates 
would be at least as competent to 
think soundly, and to legislate wisely, 
respecting the subjects to which we 
have alluded, as any of the lay noble- 
men and gentlemen who have busied 
themselves in ecclesiastical politics, 
are, or ever will be, to devise projects 
of safe and thorough reform for an in- 
stitute, so important, so venerable, so 
delicate, and so complicated, as the 
Established Church. 

But here we are stopped all at once 
by an exclamation, that some of our 
leading church dignitaries are at the 
head of the commission by whom the 
plan at present under discussion has 
been recommended. Softly, reader! 
Recommended? As how, pray? Why, 
as Falstaff would say, “ upon compul- 
sion!” Recommended? Ay, as the 
traveller is recommended by the high- 
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wayman to hand him the contents of 
his purse, when he feels that his adviser 
possesses an insinuating plausibility not 
to be resisted. Wedo not undervalue 
the recommendation of such men as 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, or the 
Bishop of London; but at the same 
time they must not be imposed upon 
us for more than they are worth. These 
prelates sat down to the work of reform 
with a full conviction that the church 
was in the most imminent danger. 
They felt themselves, and the establish- 
ment over which they presided, in a 
state of siege ; surrounded by ran- 
corous and impatient enemies ; and that 
if something was not done, and that 
speedily, by which their adversaries 
might be deprived of popular topics of 
invective, nothing could avert the sud- 
den and violent overthrow with which 
it was menaced by those whose cry 
was “down with it, down with it, even 
unto the ground.” The state of public 
feeling, when the commission was first 
appointed, is thus described by the 
lively prebendary :— 


«« No man at the beginning of the reform 
could tell to what excesses the new power 
conferred upon the multitude would carry 
them ; it was not safe for a clergyman to 
appear in the streets, I bought a blue 
coat, and did not despair in time of 
looking like alayman. All this is passed 
over. Men are returned to their senses 
upon the subject of the church, and I 
utterly deny that there is any public feeling 
whatever which calls for the destruction 
of the resident prebends. Lord John 
Russell has pruned the two luxuriant 
bishoprics, and has abolished pluralities ; 
he has made a very material alteration in 
the state of the church; not enough to 
please Joseph Hume, and the tribunes of 
the people, but enough to satisfy every 
reasonable and moderate man, and there- 
fore enough to satisfy himself. What 
another generation may choose to do is 
another question: I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that enough has been done for the 
present.” 


Again, in his first letter, we find the 
following passage, which is not one 
whit too strong in its description of 
the fancied compulsion under which 
the Commissioners acted, nor of the 
dangers likely to result from what we 
must call their want of firmness, while 
others denominate it a want of modera- 
tion :— 


“T cannot help thinking that the 
Commissioners have done a great deal 


Commission. 
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toomuch. Reform of the church was ab. 
solutely necessary—it cannot be avoided, 
and ought not to be postponed; but J 
would have found out what really gave 
offence, have applied a remedy, removed 
the nuisance, and done no more. | would 
not have operated so largely on an old, 
and (1 fear) decaying building. I would 
not, in days of such strong political ex. 
citement, and amidst such a disposition to 
universal change, have done one thing 
more than was absolutely necessary to 
remove the odium against the Establish. 
ment, the only sensible reason for issuing 
any Commission at all, and the means 
which I took to effect this, should have 
agreed as much as possible with institu. 
tions already established. For instance, 
the public were disgusted with the spec- 
tacle of rich prebendaries enjoying large 
incomes, and doing little or nothing for 
them. The real remedy for this would 
have been to have combined wealth and 
labour ; and as each of the present pre- 
bendaries fell off, to have annexed the 
stall to some large and populous parish, 
A prebendary of Canterbury or of St. 
Paul’s, in his present state, may make 
the church unpopular; but place him as 
rector of a parish, with 8000 or 9000 
people, and in a benefice of little or no 
value, he works for his wealth, and the 
odium is removed. In like manner the 
prebends, which are not the property of 
residentiaries, might have been annexed 
to the smallest livings of the neighbour- 
hood where the prebendal estate was situ- 
ated. The interval which has elapsed 
since the first furious demand for reform, 
would have enabled the Commissioners 
to adopt a scheme of much greater mo- 
deration than might, perhaps, have been 
possible at the first outbreak of popular 
indignation against the church; and this 
sort of distribution would have given 
much more general satisfaction than the 
plan adopted by the Commissioners; for 
though money, in the estimation of philo- 
sophers, has no ear mark, it has a very 
deep one in the opinion of the multitude, 
The riches of the church of Durham 
were most hated in the neighbourhood of 
Durham; and there such changes as I 
have pointed out would have been most 
gladly received, and would have concili- 
ated the greatest favour to the church. 
The people of Kent cannot see why their 
Kentish estates, given to the cathedral of 
Canterbury, are to augment livings in 
Cornwall. The citizens of London see 
some of their ministers starving in the 
city, and the profits of the extinguished 
prebends sent into Northumberland. 
These feelings may be very unphilosophi- 
cal, but they are the feelings of the mass ; 
aud to the feelings of the mass the reforms 
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of the church ought to be directed. In 
this way the evil would have been cor- 
rected where it was most seen and no- 
ticed. All patronage would have been 
left as it was. One order of the church 
would not have plundered the other. Nor 
would all the cathedrals in England have 
been subjected to the unconciliating em- 
pire and unwearied energy of one man. 

“Instead of this quiet and cautious 
mode of proceeding, all is change, fusion, 
and confusion. New bishops, new dio- 
ceses, confiscated prebends—clergymen 
changing bishops, and bishops clergymen 
—mitres in Manchester, Gloucester 
turned into Bristol, Such a scene of 
revolution and commutation as has not 
been seen since the days of Ireton and 
Cromwell! and the singularity is, that 
all this has been effected by men selected 
from their age, their dignity, and their 
known principles, and from whom the 
considerate part of the community ex- 
pected all the caution and calmness which 
these high requisites seemed to promise, 
and ought to have secured.” 


Having thus ascertained the convic- 
tion under which such men as the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London laboured, when they 
assented to and even recommended a 
project, which could only be consis- 
tently patronised by republican pre- 
cursors, we are relieved from the pain 
which we should otherwise have felt in 
dissenting from their authority ; as we 
fully agree with Mr. Smith in thinking 
that they would themselves now be 
well contented not to be taken at their 
word; and that the public should be 
satisfied with a less sweeping destruc- 
tion of cathedral establishments than 
that to which they have given their 
sanction, 


“ After all, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Bishop of London are good 
and placable men ; and will ere long forget 
and forgive the successful efforts of their 
ae in defeating this mis-ecclesiastical 
aw. 

“ Suppose the commission were now 
beginning to sit for the first time, will any 
man living say that they would make such 
reports as they have made; and that they 
would seriously propose such a tremendous 
revolution in church property? And if 
they would not, the inference is irresis- 
tible, that to consult the feelings of two or 
three churchmen, we are complimenting 
away the safety of the church. Milton 
asked where the nymphs were when 
Lycidas perished, 1 ask where the bishops 
are when the remorseless deep is closing 
over the head of their beloved establish- 
ment?” 
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But who is he who is so active with 
his water-engine in extinguishing this 
conflagration, which threatens destruc- 
tion to our cathedrals, and which has 
been kindled, he tells us, by meddling 
and intemperate ecclesiastics? The 
very man who, during his whole pre- 
vious life, had been most active in ac- 
cumulating around and about them the 
combustibles, which, even if there 
could be found no rash hand to cast a 
firebrand, must have, sooner or later, 
ignited by spontaneous combustion | 
He ; the redoubted Sidney Smith ; the 
railer against dignities in the Edin- 
burgh Review ; the seasoner of profane 
jests for the banqueters at Holland- 
house; the friend of Whigs and Whig 
measures ; the admirer and promoter 
of the reform bill; the man to whom, 
as much as to any man living, it is 
owing, that the public were seized with 
that mania for entering upon untried 
courses in legislation, which, now that 
he himself is likely to be affected by 
them in his pecuniary interests, he so 
forcibly deprecates, and so feelingly 
deplores! Yes! It is, indeed, Saul 
amongst the prophets! It is painful 
to witness the powers which this old 
man possesses, and to consider how 
they have been wasted and abused. 
But it is gratifying to see that, in this 
one instance, at least, he has made 
some atonement for the errors of his 
youth and middle age, by staying, “ pro 
virili,” the hand of the innovator, whom 
he, perhaps, himself may first have 
stimulated to engage in the work of 
destruction. Yes; it is pleasant to 
see the old and wealthy prebend 
buckling on his armour to defend his 
right, and the rights of his order, which, 
were it not for the youthful efforts of 
that same dignitary, when unbeneficed, 
and his political associates, would never, 
in all probability, have been endan- 
gered! 

Well, indeed, may it be said, “ haud 
tali auxilio, non defensoribus istis, tem- 
pus eget.” We venerate our cathedrals. 
We regard them as the connecting 
link between ancient and modern 
times. They bear upon their aged 
fronts an impress which connects us 
with the mighty dead ; and we never 
contemplate them without a feeling of 
reverence and love for those by whom 
they were erected. Away with the 
thought that, rising, as they do, in 
solemn grandeur, amidst the perishable 
structures of ephemeral man, they do 
not answer a spiritual purpose. Deep 
and strong were the workings of those 
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mysterious instincts to which they 
owed their origin, even as deep an- 
swereth unto deep; and weighty and 
haunting were the religious responsi- 
bilities of those by whom they were 
raised and dedicated to the glory of 
God ; nor is it possible for the most 
casual observer to contemplate them 
without respect and awe; without a 
feeling which is calculated to break the 
charm of the world, and in which time 
is swallowed up in eternity.* 

That these establishments should be 
assailed by prelates whom we so truly 
respect as we do the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of London, 
is mortifying enough, withoutthe super- 
added bitterness that one of the clerical 
ringleaders of the faction by whom all 
the institutions of the country have been 
brought into such imminent peril, should 
now, for his own purposes, appear as 
the most prominent of their defenders. 

Just hear how the well-paid preben- 
dary can now discourse against the 
rashness of those who are given to 
change. He is speaking of that notable 
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scheme of the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer, by which ecclesiastical pro. 
perty was to be taken under the ma. 
nagement of the state, for the purpose 
by some improved process, of squeer. 
ing out of it a surplus, to be employed 
as a substitute for the odious church 
rates, by which the consciences of the 
political dissenters were offended, 


“ Frequently did Lord John meet the 
destroying bishops: much did he com. 
mend their daily heap of ruins; sweetly 
did they smile on each other, and much 
charming talk was there of meteorology 
and catarrh, and the particular cathedral 
they were pulling down at each period: 
till one fine day, the Home Secretary, 
with a voice more bland, and a look more 
ardently affectionate, than that which the 
masculine mouse bestows on his nibbling 
female, informed them that the govern. 
ment meant to take all the church property 
into their own hands, to pay the rates out 
of it, and deliver the residue to the right- 
ful possessors. Such an effect, they say, 
was never before produced by a coup de 
thédtre. The commission was separated 





* How happily the poet, Wordsworth, has caught, and how beautifully he has 
expressed the above sentiment, may be seen in the following lines :— 


* Hail to the state of England. 


And conjoin 


With this a salutation as devout, 

Made to the spiritual fabric of her church ; 
Founded in truth ; by blood of martyrdom 
Cemented; by the hands of wisdom reared 
In beauty of holiness, with order’d pomp, 


Decent, and unreprov'd. 


The voice that greets 


The majesty of both, shall pray for both, 
That, mutually protected and sustain’d, 

They may endure as long as sea surrounds 
This favour'd land, or sunshine warms her soil. 


—And, O! ye swelling hills, and spacious plains ! 
Besprent from shore to shore with steeple-towers, 
And spires whose ‘ silent finger points to heav'n;' 
Nor wanting, at wide intervals, the bulk 

Of ancient minster, lifted above the cloud 

Of the dense air which town or city breeds 

To intercept the sun's glad beams—may ne'er 
That true succession fail of English hearts, 

Who, with ancestral feeling, can perceive 

What in those holy structures ye possess— 

Of ornamental interest, and the charm 

Of pious sentiment diffused afar, 

And human charity and social love. 

— Thus, never shall the indignities of time 
Approach their reverend graces, unoppos’d ; 

Nor shall the elements be free to hurt 

Their fair proportions; nor the blinder rage 

Of bigot zeal madly to overturn ; 

And, if the desolating hand of war 

Spere them, they shall continue to bestow 

Upon the throng’d abodes of busy men, 

Deprav'd and ever prone to fill their minds 
Exclusively with transitory things, 

An air and mien of dignified pursuit— 

Of sweet civility on rustic wilds.” 


callec 
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in an instant: London clenched his fist ; 
Canterbury was burried out by his chap- 
Jains, and put into a warm bed; a so- 
Jemn vacancy spread itself over the face of 
Gloucester; Lincoln was taken out in 
strong hysterics. What a noble scene 
Sergeant Talfourd would have made of 
this! Why are such talents wasted on 
Jon and the Athenian Captive ? 

« But, after all, what a proposition ; 
¢ You don’t make the most of your mo- 
ney: I will take your property into my 
hands, and see if I cannot squeeze a 
penny out of it: you shall be regularly 
paid all you now receive, only if any thing 
more can be made of it, that we will put 
into our own pockets.’ ‘Just pull off 
your neckcloth, and lay your head under 
the guillotine, and I will promise not to 
do you any harm: just get ready for con- 
fiscation ; give up the management of all 
your property; make us the ostensible 
managers of every thing; let us be in- 
formed of the most minute value of all, 
and depend upon it, we will never injure 
you to the extent of a single farthing.’ 
‘Let me get my arms about you,’ says the 
bear, ‘I have not the smallest intention of 
squeezing you.’ ‘ Trust your fingers in 
my mouth,” says the mastiff, ‘1 will not 
fetch blood.’ 

“ Where is this to end? If Govern- 
ment are to take into their own hands all 
property which is not managed with the 
greatest sharpness and accuracy, they may 
squeeze one-eighth per cent. out of the 
Turkey Company; Spring Rice would 
become Director of the Hydro-impervious 
Association, and clear a few hundreds for 
the treasury. The British Roasted Apple 
Society is notoriously mis-managed, and 
Lord John and Brother Lister, by a care- 
ful selection of fruit, and a judicious ma- 
nagement of fuel, would soon get it up to 


“T think, however, I have heard at the 
Political Economy Club, where I have 
sometimes had the honour of being a guest, 
that no trades should be carried on by Go- 
vernments. That they have enough to do 
of their own, without undertaking other 


persons’ business. If any savings in the 
mode of managing ecclesiastical leases 
could be made, great deductions from 
these savings must be allowed for the job- 
bing and Gaspillage of general boards, 
and all the old servants of the Church, 
displaced by this measure, must receive 
compensation. 

“The Whig Government, they will be 
Vexed to hear, would find a great deal of 
patronage forced upon them by this mea- 
sure. ‘Their favourite human animal, the 
barrister of six years’ standing, would be 
called into action. The whole earth is, 
in fact, in commission, and the human 


race saved from the flood are delivered 
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over to barristers of six years’ standing. 
The onus probandi now lies upon any 
man who says he is not a commissioner ; 
the only doubt on seeing a new man 
among the whigs is, not whether he is a 
commissioner or not, but whether it is 
tithes, poor laws, boundaries of boroughs, 
church leases, charities, or any of the 
thousand human concerns which are now 
worked by commissioners, to the infinite 
comfort and satisfaction of mankind, who 
seem in these days to have found out the 
real secret of life—the one thing wanting 
to sublunary happiness—the great princi- 
ple of commission, and six years’ barris- 
tration. 

“ Then, if there is a better method of 
working ecclesiastical estates—if any thing 
can be gained for the church—why is 
not the church to have it? why is it not 
applied to church purposes? what right 
have the state to seize it? If I give you 
an estate, I give it you not only in its pre- 
sent state, but I give to you all the im- 
provements which can be made upon it— 
all that mechanical, botanical, and chemi- 
cal knowledge may do hereafter for its 
improvement—all the ameliorations which 
care and experience can suggest, in set- 
ting, improving, and collecting your rents, 
Can there be such miserable equivocation 
as to say—lI leave you your property, but 
I do not leave to you all the improvements 
which your own wisdom, or the wisdom of 
your fellow-creatures, will enable you to 
make of your property? How utterly 
unworthy of a whig government is such a 
distinction as this! 

‘Suppose the same sort of plan had been 
adopted in the reign of Henry VIIL., and 
the legislature had said,— You shall enjoy 
all you now have, but every farthing of 
improved revenue, after this period, shall 
go into the pocket of the state,—it would 
have been impossible by this time that the 
church could have existed at all: and why 
may not such a measure be as fatal here- 
after to the existence of a church, as it 
would have been to the present generation, 
if it had been brought forward at the time 
of the reformation ? 

“ There is some safety in dignity. A 
Church is in danger when it is degraded. 
It costs mankind much less to destroy it 
when an institution is associated with 
mean, and not with elevated ideas. I 
should like to see the subject in the hands 
of H. B. I would entitle the print— 
‘The Bishops’ Saturday Night; or, Lord 
John Russell at the Pay-table.’ The 
bishops should be standing before the 
pay-table, and receiving their weekly al- 
lowance ; Lord John and Spring Rice 
counting, ringing, and biting the sove- 
reigns, and the bishop of Exeter insisting 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
given him one which was not weight, 
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Viscount Melbourne, in high chuckle, 
should be standing, with his hat on, and 
his back to the fire, delighted with the 
contest; and the deans and canons 
should be in the back-ground, waiting till 
their turn came, and the bishops were 
paid ; and among them a canon, of large 
composition, urging them on not to give 
way too much to the bench. Perhaps [ 
should add the president of the board of 
trade, recommending the truck principle 
to the bishops, and offering to pay them 
in hassocks, cassocks, aprons, shovel-hats, 
sermon-cases, and such like ecclesiastical 


gear, 

** But the madness and folly of such a 
measure is in the revolutionary feeling 
which it excites. A government taking 
into its hands such an immense value of 
property ! What a lesson of violence and 
change to the mass of mankind! Do you 
want to accustom Englishmen to lose all 
confidence in the permanence of their in- 
stitutions—to inure them to great acts of 
plunder—and to draw forth all the latent 
villanies of human nature? The whig 
leaders are honest men and cannot mean 
this, but these foolish and inconsistent 
measures are the horn-book and infantile 
lessons of revolution: and remember, it 
requires no great time to teach mankind 
to rob and murder on a great scale.”” 


Again, speaking of the principle of 
confiscation, which was implied in the 
proposal to employ cathedral funds for 
parochial purposes in distant parts of 
the country, he thus writes : 


« Suppose parliament were to seize upon 
all the alms-houses in England, and apply 
them to the diminution of the poor-rate, 
what a number of ingenious arguments 
might be pressed into the service of this 
robbery : ‘Can any thing be more revolt- 
ing than that the poor of Northumberland 
should be starving, while the poor of the 
suburban hamlets are dividing the bene- 
factions of the pious dead? We want for 
these purposes all that we can obtain from 
whatever sources derived.’ 1 donotdeny 
the right of parliament to do this, or any 
thing else; but I deny that it would be 
expedient, because I think it better to 
make any sacrifices, and to endure any 
evil, than to gratify this rapacious spirit of 
plunder and confiscation. Suppose these 
commissioner prelates firm and unmoved, 
when we were all alarmed, had told the 
public that the parochial clergy were badly 
provided for, and that it was the duty of 
that public to provide a proper support for 
their ministers; suppose the commission- 
ers, instead of leading them on to confis- 
cation, bad warned their fellow-subjects 
against the base economy, and the perilous 
injustice of seizing on that which was not 
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their own;—suppose they had called for 
water, and washed their hands, and said, 
‘ We call you all to witness that we are 
innocent of this great ruin ;’—does the 
Bishop of London imagine that the pre. 
slate who made such a stand would have 
gone down to posterity less respected and 
less revered than those men upon whose 
tombs it must (after all the enumeration 
of their virtues) be written, that under 
their auspices and by their counsels the 
destruction of the English Church began, 
Pity that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
had not retained those feelings, when, at 
the first meeting of bishops, the Bishop of 
London proposed this holy innovation upon 
cathedrak, and the head of our church de. 
clared with vehemence and indignation 
that nothing in the earth would induce 
him to consent to it. 


“ Si mens non leva fuisset, 
Trojaque nunc stares. Priamique arx alta ma. 
neres.”’ 


«¢ But,’ says the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don, ‘ you admit the principle of confisca- 
tion by proposing the confiscation and 
partition of prebends in the possession of 
non-residents,” Iam thinking of some- 
thing else, and I see all of a sudden a 
great blaze of light; I behold a great 
number of gentlemen in short aprons, 
neat purple coats, and gold buckles, rush. 
ing about with torches in their hands, 
calling each other ‘my lord,’ and setting 
fire to all the rooms in the house, and the 
people below delighted with the combus- 
tion: finding it impossible to turn them 
from their purpose, and finding that they 
are all what they are, by divine permis- 
sion ; I endeavour to direct their holy in- 
novations into another channel ; and I say 
to them, ‘ My lords, had not you better set 
fire to the out-of-door offices, to the barns 
and stables, and spare this fine library and 
veral cow-houses, of which no use is made; 
pray direct your fury against them, and 
this noble drawing-room? Yonder are se- 
leave this beautiful and venerable mansion 
as you found it.’ If I address the di- 
vinely permitted in this manner, has the 
Bishop of London any right to call me a 
brother incendiary ?”’ 


There is an omission here which 
must be supplied before we can do the 
worthy and witty prebend common 
justice. We are determined that his 
over-modesty shall not despoil him of 
his due reward. The words, “ when I 
aim thinking of something else,” &c., 
should have been prefaced by a brief 
description of the nature of his pur- 
suits, and the course of his thoughts, 
down to the period when, by the favour 
of Lord Grey, he obtained rich cathe- 
dral preferment. He should have told 
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ys how he acted: as the pioneer of 
the profligate Whigs, and officiated 
occasionally as fugleman to the sappers 
and miners, who, under one specious 
retence or another, were carrying on 
their attacks against the constitution. 
He should have recounted his services 
jn the cause of Catholic emancipation ; 
his strenuous defence of the Roman 
Catholics against the monstrous impu- 
tation that they could ever be unmind- 
ful of the obligation of an oath; and 
the ridicule with which he covered the 
good old King, for the scruples which 
he entertained respecting the admission 
of Roman Catholics to political power, 
in consequence of the promises and 
vows which he had so solemnly made 
at his coronation. He should have 
described the general character of his 
olitical discourses and reasonings, by 
which he so largely contributed to that 
eneral ferment and that restless desire 
of change which soon made itself ma- 
nifest in the insane democratic spirit 
which began to actuate the people. 
He should have taken credit for the 
manner in which, by menace and inti- 
midation, the measure of emancipation 
was wrung from a reluctant Tory ad- 
ministration. He should have exulted 
inthat triumph which his principles 
achieved when Lord Grey succeeded 
to office and power, the perpetuity of 
which seemed almost guaranteed by 
the weakness of the King and the 
madness of the people. Sydney 
should have described the moral earth- 
quake which “ frighted the isle from 
its propriety,” under the influence of 
which all the institutions of the country 
were rocking and toppling. when he 
got snugly installed in his present pre- 
ferment, and suddenly became pos- 
sessed of every imaginable motive for 
saying to the tempestuous tide of re- 
volution—* Thus far shalt thou go, and 
no farther, and here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed.” Then, “ when heis 
thinking of something else,’ totally 
unconscious of that “pressure from 
without” which compelled many up- 
right but timid men to imagine that 
there was no safety for the church but 
in sacrificing a part for the preserva- 
tion of the remainder, the very first 
step which is taken towards disturbing 
his security or diminishing his com- 
forts in the snug berth in which le had 
got himself ensconced, causes him to 
start upon his feet, and to take an atti- 
tude of indignant defiance against the 
profane though mitred innovators by 
whom the rights and privileges of his 
order are thus rudely invaded, We 
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do not think that Sydney was duly re- 
gardful of his own great merits when 
he reptesented the Bishop of London 
und the Archbishop of Canterbury as 
wanton and voluntary dilapidators of 
cathedrals ; and did not bimself take 
credit for the large share which he had 
in causing the popular phrenzy by which 
these amiable and gifted prelates, no 
doubt, imagined themselves cverced, 
when they proposed that the splendour 
of the establishment should be cur- 
tailed, for the purpose of extending its 
usefulness and preserving its existence. 

It may be said that this old man has 
gathered wisdom, as he increased in 
years, and that in adopting the senti- 
ments of the great aud good friends of 
the establishment, against whom he 
had exhausted all the stores of his wit 
and ridicule during the earlier period 
of his life, he is but acting in obedience 
to the suggestions of reason and the 
dictates of conscience. With every 
disposition to judge of him charitably, 
we cannot think so. Supposing him 
to be sincere in his apprehension of 
danger from the manner in which the 
commissioners admit and act upon prin- 
ciples by which the security of the 
church is compromised, were there no 
previous occasions upon which such 
principles were avowed and advocated 
by his Whig friends, and which should 
have provoked his sturdy reclamation ? 
Did the manner in which they pro- 
posed to deal with the Jrish church 
involve no violation of principle, 
which should have aroused the jealousy 
of one whose wrath burns so furiously 
when the emoluments of prebendaries 
are invaded ? The church establish- 
ment in this country has already passed 
through three or four stages of abortive 
or pernicious legislation, by every one 
of which its condition has been dete- 
riorated, and its revenues invaded ; 
and yet in no one instance has the 
prebendary of St. Pauls raised his 
voice, except to speak words of en- 
couragement to the spoliators, from 
which it was clear that they had his 
sympathy, at least, in invading the 
rights of the Irish clergy. 

When ten of the Irish bishoprics 
were suppressed, and their revenues 
appropriated to objects which were 
always before provided for by a public 
graut, Mr. Smith, although he might 
well have exclaimed “ proximus ardet,” 
never insinuated his dissatisfaction or 
alarm. by even the gentlest expostula- 
tion. Whatwasallthattohim?’ The 
rich preferments of St. Paul's were 
still unscathed ; and he might still enjoy 
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his wealthy benefice, secure of any 
coming ill, “ like the fat weed that 
roots itself at ease on Lethe’s wharf.” 

A proposal was made to extinguish 
from eight to nine hundred livings, 
with a view to realise a fund which 
might be exhibited as a tangible pro- 
duct of the appropriation clause. It 
might be described as practical sacri- 
lege, adopted in order to give a colour 
of reality to speculative spoliation. 
And yet the man who now roars like 
one of the bulls of Basan because the 
English Church Commissioners ap- 
proach with the intention of disturbing 
one of the cushions of the cathedral, 
upon which, during an accession of 
gout, he was resting his great toe, was 
silent respecting this atrocious measure; 
and could see nothing but what might 
be well approved of by an easy and 
luxurious dignitary, in a proposal to 
extinguish in more than eight hundred 
parishes the blessed light of the gospel, 
to banish from them the Church of 
England services and ministrations, 
and condemn the entire population to 
the darkness palpable of the Romish 
superstition ! 

During the very last session he saw a 
measure pass into a law by which the 
Irish clergy were, at one blow, deprived 
of one-fourth of their incomes; and 
this, not for the purpose of aiding the 
cause of religion, by creating a fund 
for the endowment of livings where 
they might be wanted, or their aug- 
mentation where they were small ; but 
to swell the already enormous rent-roll 
of the great absentee proprictors, 
whose incomes are spent in Paris or in 
London! Against this measure what 
saith our dignitary? Why, that he 
highly approves of it !—that the Irish 
church was too rich!—that its clergy 
of late have been fanatical religionists 
and intemperate politicians! The 
former, because they have made some 
efforts to enlighten the Roman Catho- 
lics! the latter, because they have 
been unreasonable and impudent enough 
to complain of only being robbed and 
murdered! Truly, we have great 
sympathy for the groans of the canon 
residentiary, who apprehends so awful 
a visitation as the curtailment of some 
of his own emoluments, when we see 
with what utter unconcern, if not 
chuckling delight, he can witness the 
forlorn and the desolate condition of 
the heavily afflicted church of Ireland ? 

Why do we mention these things ? 
Because, ably as this man writes, we 
have no desire to be indebted to his 
advocacy ; because, it is our fixed 
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belief, no credit can result to the 
establishment from such defenders. 
because, if there be a being in the 
world for whom we entertain an jn. 
tense and unutterable scorn, it is for 
the gifted churchman, who, while he 
has dedicated himself ostensibly to the 
service of the sanctuary, spends his 
life in grasping at its emoluments with 
one hand, while he is sapping its foun. 
dations with the other; and having, in 
the end, attained his object by breaking 
his teeth upon its friends, is willing, 
when his own interests are likely to be 
touched by that levelling spirit of re. 
form which he had been one of the 
foremost to encourage, to make a 
parade of his attachment by expending 
his slaver upon its enemies ;—those 
enemies being no other than the weak, 
or rash, or timid churchmen, who had 
either caught the spirit, or been ter. 
rified by the menaces of the faction with 
which he had been long identified ; and 
thought, no doubt, they were making 
good terms for the establishment, when 
they were sacrificing what they deemed 
superfluous of its property, for the pur. 
pose of securing it against the further 
attacks of such rude assailants. 

But enough of this. We have, 
perhaps, been too much moved. That 
this man possesses great abilities—that 
he is an able reasoner as well as a witty 
writer, may be seen even in those por- 
tions of his pamphlets which have been 
already submitted tothe reader. Nothing 
that he has previously said or done can 
invalidate the force of those objections 
which he now urges with so much point 
and spirit against the procedure of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners—even as 
nothing that they or any of them may 
have previously said or done can recon- 
cile us to their present hazardous inno- 
vations. But he must be a different man, 
and he must write in another manner, 
who is to find a remedy for the evils, 
and raise a defence against the perils, 
by which, in this our day, the Church of 
England is beleaguered from without, 
and infested from within. And our 
prayer is, that Almighty God may 
raise up for her some deliverer, b 
whom her enemies may be smitten wit 
blindness and put to shame, while, in- 
stead of being metamorphosed or mu- 
tilated by the curative process that may 
be employed, she will be restored to 
more than pristine health, and rise, in 
the beauty of holiness, amidst the re- 
verential acclamations of an approving 
people. 

It is now admitted on all hands, that 
the best friends of the establishment 
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were much more frightened than they 
had need to be, when this commission 
was first appointed ;—or that, at all 
events, a reaction has taken place, by 
which the friends of the church have 
been re-assured ; and a degree of in- 
terest and vigour on its behalf has been 
indicated, sufficient to stay the rabid 
violence of the political dissenters. 

In proof of this it is sufficient merely 
to allude to the multitudinous petitions 
against the insidious scheme of national 
education, by which the table of the 
House of Commons has been loaded, 
and which speak trumpet-tongued the 
sentiments of the British people against 
that meanest and basest, as well as most 

rofligate and dangerous, of the projects 
for propitiating the most rancorous ene- 
mies of the church, which have charac- 
terised the Whig-Radical adminis- 
tration. 

The truth is, even the best-meaning 
oliticians were unaware of the deep 
Pod which the Church of England 
had upon the feelings of the people. 
Indeed, of religion itself they know 
neither the height nor the depth ; and 
it could not, therefore, be expected that 
they should appreciate, according to its 
teal excellence, the most perfect expo- 
nent of genuine Christianity. But not 
so those who have waited with a reve- 
rential and affectionate assiduity upon 
its comforting, its elevating, and its pu- 
rifyingministrations—who have listened, 
Sabbath after Sabbath, to “the sound 
of the church-going bell,” as the sum- 
mons to high and holy converse, 
where the mind, jaded and harassed by 
worldly business, found its necessary 
solace and its suitable repose—who saw 
their children grow up around them, 
inhaling the odour of its blessedness ; 
and witnessed the aged departing 
from amongst them, partaking of 
the balm of its consolation ;—not 
so do they undervalue that national 
institute, to which, under Providence, 
they feel themselves debtors for such 
inestimable advantages; and, accord- 
ingly, not only has the cloud of public 
hostility which threatened to level our 
beloved Sion with the dust, until one 


stone was not left upon another, passed, 


away ; hut even its timid friends, who 
were disposed to purchase for it a hol- 
low truce, at the expense of what they 
deemed the least indispensable of its ap- 
pendages, and who deemed themselves 
entitled to credit for their readiness to 
make sacrifices which they considered 
indispensable to its safety, have been 
surprised, at least, if not grieved, at 
Vou, XIV, 
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the loud and indignant protest by which 
their recommendations have been re- 
ceived, and would now, we believe, be 
heartily glad that they had not become 
conspicuous as the advisers of such 
suspicious and, we may add, unpopular, 
arrangements, 

But while we thus express ourselves 
respecting those who use the word re- 
formation as applied to the church, 
when they mean spoliation, Ict us not 
fora moment be understood as denying 
that many things were and are neces- 
sary for the more perfect working of 
the Establishment, and for its freer de- 
velopment and more ample extension, 
to fulfil the great end of its existence. 
When radicals and infidels and papists 
talk of reform, in the church we know 
what they mean. They talk of abating 
a nuisance—they talk of getting rid, 
by any and by every means, of that 
which must, in their eyes, ever be an 
offence. There is nothing which they 
mean less than to prescribe for it any 
system of regimen by which it might, 
in reality, be renovated and invigorated, 
so asto act with a more commanding 
influence upon the great mass of those 
who constitute its members. The 

apist prescribes for it, because he 
i it for its supposed schism and he- 


resy; the'political dissenter, because he 
envies it for its dignified position and 
its ample possessions ; the radical, be- 
cause of its conservative tendency, and 


the sacred barrier which it erects 
against hasty or intemperate innovation. 
They will, therefore, always be found 
united in the furtherance of any pro- 
ject which has for its object the de- 
gradation or the destruction of our 
august and venerable establishment, 
and against any measures of real im- 
provement by which anomalies might 
be corrected, deficiencies supplied, and 
the meaus of spiritual instruction made 
commensurate with the spiritual wants 
of the people. 

The true church reformer is not a 
man who would exhibit our spiritual 
mother in the act of denuding herself 
for the sake of covering her children ; 
neither would he forestal the future 
and the permanent good, in order to 
make a hasty and precarious provision 
for present necessities. Our cathedral 
establishments, which so conspicuously 
inform us of what we owe to the gene- 
rations which are past, also significantly 
intimate to us our obligations to those 
which are to come. ‘They tell us, with 
an emphatic solemnity, that we are not 
to consider ourselves as the mere life- 

c 
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renters of that system which has been 
transmitted to us, and which gives us 
richly to enjoy so many unpurchaseable 
blessings; they forbid us, with a beseech- 
ing earnestness, to cause or to suffer 
any waste or dilapidation in the pre- 
cious inheritance which has been en- 
trusted to our care ; and they admonish 
us that we are bound by the holiest of 
obligations to do for others what has 
been so amply done for ourselves, and 
notto be deceived by any specious utili- 
tarian views of present exigency or 
present good, into any act by which we 
might compromise the stability of that 
which was intended not more for our- 
selves than for our remotest posterity. 

In order that the church may bea 
help meet for the state, in the diffusion 
of a sound and elevating morality, it 
is necessary that, in condition, it should 
correspond to the state, and present, 
in its several ranks and orders, a 
suitable counterpart to that variety 
of condition upon which it is expected 
to act with advantage. In a country 
like ours, of old monarchical institu- 
tions, where the throne is connected 
with the peasant’s cot by an inter- 
mediate gradation of rank which binds 
and consolidates the whole mass of 
the community into one harmonious 
system, it is necessary that there should 
be, in the spiritual apparatus by which 
it is to be purified and elevated, an 
adaptation to this varicty of aspect, 
and character, and position, such as 
may afford a reasonable hope, that, 
to all classes and descriptions of men, 
the ministrations of religious truth may 
be attended with advantage. In a 
highly educated community, it will not 
do to have a vulgar and an unlearned 
clergy. In an aristocratic society, it 
will not do to have a clergy who have 
noample possessions, and no recognised 
place amongst the hereditary guardians 
of the constitution. A church, of 
which the gentry with one accord 
pronounce that their children must 
lose caste by becoming connected with 
it, can never command the same in- 
fluence over any description of people, 
by legitimate means, which naturally 
belongs to that which is recognised as 
a dignified profession, and by a con- 
nection with which the very highest 
and noblest in the land feel that they 
only humble themselves that they may 
be exalted. Any thing, therefore, 
which impairs that condition of the 
Church of England which thus holds 
it up in the estimation of the people, 
should never be thought of by those 
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who look beyond the present hour 
and who are not willing to sacrifice, 
to a delnsive show of increased effi. 
ciency for the present, its real and 
permanent efficacy for all time to 
come. 

Nor is the commission without 9 
prelate, who, in consenting to the 
sacrifice of the cathedrals, reluctant] 
yielded to what he thought a sad 
necessity. The Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol thus writes :— 


“For myself, I yield to no person 
living in respect and attachment to the 
cathedral establishments of our country, 
I am convinced how important it is, that 
achurch should possess encouragements 
to biblical learning, as well as a provision 
for those who may devote their time 
and their talents to the study of theology 
and literature beyond what is compatible 
with parochial avocations. That dea- 
neries and prebendal stalls are admirably 
adapted for this purpose, is proved by 
the genuine fruits which they have 
yielded from the Reformation to the 
present day. I concur with those who 
deem that such dignities, occupying a 
position between the episcopal and paro- 
chial orders, and accessible to merit in 
every station of society, contribute to the 
symmetry and strength of the whole 
edifice. I have myself had opportunities 
of remarking how beneficial these founda. 
tions are to their cities and neighbour. 
hoods, in the influence belonging to the 
conversation and example -of learned, 
pious, and dignified ecclesiastics ; the re- 
ligious and literary turn which they com. 
municate to society, is conspicuous ; they 
form a point of union to the clergy of 
their respective neighbourhoods; in the 
support of charitable, religious, and useful 
institutions, they take the lead; and 
their endowments are generally expended 
in a manner eminently beneficial to the 
community. I feel, besides, an almost 
personal attachment to cathedral bodies, 
consequent upon my having presided 
over one of them during several of the 
happiest years of my life. You will, 
therefore, give me credit for reluctance 
to concur in any thing which could 
impair or diminish their wsefulness or 
splendour. Were I to confess my own 
wish, without regard to circumstances, 
it would be, that the number of those 
appointments should NOT BE DIMINISHED, 
BUT ENLARGED, so as to correspond with 
the increased numbers and learning of 
the clergy; though this wish would be 
accompanied by a condition, that all such 
places should, agreeably to the views of 
the founders, be strictly confined to the 
reward of learning and of merit.” 
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In defence of the cathedral spoliation 
scheme, we are told, that such prefer- 
ments were not intended originally as 
rewards for the encouragement of 
learning. Indeed! But may they 
not be made conducive thereto? It 
js still asserted that they have not 
been so employed. Not, it will be 
readily granted, to the extent to which 
they should have been ; but would not 
the adoption of some such rule in the 
future disposing of them be quite as 
great a proof of wisdom on the part 
of the commissioners, as the edict 
which consigns them to extinction. 

When it was alleged on the part of 
the old boroughs which returned mem- 
bers to parliament before the passing 
of the reform bill, that they were often 
the means of introducing young men 
of great talent and small fortune into 
the legislature, who must otherwise be 
excluded from it ; and also, that they 
furnished means of a sort of indirect 
representation to our distant colonies, 
which often made their voice to be 
heard, and caused their interests to be 
attended to, when, otherwise, they 
might have been disregarded ; no one 
pretended that these were not great 
advantages, or that they did not fur- 
nisha very plausible ground of defence, 
although it could not be denied that 
such uses, or such purposes, never 
entered into the contemplation of those 
by whom these boroughs were first en- 
franchised. In like manner we say, 
that whatever may have been the 
uses and purposes of cathedral pre- 
ferments when they were first in- 
stituted, it cannot be denied that they 
have served, and that they may be 
made still further to serve, as en- 
couragements to the cultivation of 
learning ; and unless it be denied that 
learning is necessary, or asserted that 
there are abundant means for the sup- 
ply of a race of learned ecclesiastics in 
other endowments, no attempt should 
be made to divert cathedral funds from 
so important an object. 

But parochial exigencies are so 
great, that some sacrifices must be 
made to meet them; the useful must 
always be preferred to the ornamental ; 
and the eternal interests of thousands 
of perishing souls are not to be put 
into competition, for a single moment, 
with the spiritual sentimentalism which 
alone cau suffer when the cathedral 
establishments are extinguished. Now, 
we ask, to what exteut can the proposed 
appropriation of cathedral funds supply 
the spiritual destitution for which it is 
so desirable to make an ample pro- 
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vision? Would they not be as the 

loaves and fishes amongst the seven 

thousand, but without the blessing 

which caused the miraculous multipli- 

eation, by which all had enough and to 

spare ? Would they not be a mockery, 

rather than a boon? The tantalizing 

drop of water by which thirst is aggra~ 

vated, rather than the cooling draught 

by which it is assuaged? So that 

while they were destroyed for any pur- 

poses of cathedral usefulness, they 

would be utterly insignificant for that 

other important object, for the attain- 

ment of which such a sacrifice would 

be made, 

But the people will never contribute 

one single shilling towards such an 

enlargement of the means of the church, 

as might enable her to matriculate the 

whole community, and like the hen, 

expand her wings, and take in all her 

people. So says Sydney Smith. So 
say better men than he, the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol, and the Bishop 

of London. But we utterly differ from 

them. We conceive that such a judg- 
ment implies a harsh and unmerited 
libel on the people of England; on 
that noble people who have never yet 
been found wanting when any thing 
great or good was to be accomplished 
by pecuniary sacrifices. If Sydney 
Smith mean that they would be very 
reluctant-to contribute their money for 
the multiplication of that race of ami- 
able ecclesiastics who love a round 
game of whist, or of greasy, paunch- 
bellied, rosy-gilled jollificators, who 
take their ease in their prebendal stalls, 
with just about as much forecast for 
eternity as the horse has when he 
stands before his manger,—he is right. 
They neither will nor ought to raise 
funds for such a purpose. They cannot 
be easily made to fall in love with those 
bloated excrescences, those whited- 
sepulchres, those vampires who derive 
nutriment to themselves by abstracting 
its life’s blood from the fair form upon 
which they fasten, and who seldom 
leave it until the vital principle is ex- 
hausted ;—who feel the same sort of 
interest inthe preservation of the church 
which the mite does in the preservation 
of the cheese—indications, at the same 
time, of its rottenness and its rich- 
ness. But do not tell us that the 
people of England cannot be made to 
understand, and to appreciate according 
to their worth, those life-giving minis- 
trations, by which the saving truths of 
the everlasting gospel are brought 
home to men’s business and their 
bosoms, by an humble, prayerful, labo- 
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rious, and enlightened pastor, who ex- 
emplifies in his life the truths which 
he preaches with his lips. Do not tell 
us that an appeal to Christian liberality 
on behalf of our scriptural church, ac- 
companied by such an exposition of its 
claims to public support, as might vin- 
dicate its apostolic origin, and display 
its manifold capabilities as the Chris- 
tian instructress of an enlightened 
people, could possibly be disregarded. 
We have witnessed ourselves what Dr. 
Chalmers, almost alone, has already 
done for Scotland. He has already, 
under Providence, been the cause of 
the building of more than two hune 
dred churches in his native land ; and 
of such a revival of the love by which 
their establishment was once regarded 
by his countrymen, as has made vo- 
luntaryism, albeit before insolent and 
rampant, shrink from before it, and 
will, we have little doubt, cause it to 
spread and to flourish, until this great 
and venerable man sees his heart’s wish 
accomplished, by the extension of 
Church of Scotland services to the en- 
tire mass of a rapidly increasing popula- 
tion. And do not tell us that a similar 
service might not bedone for the church 
of England, by men similarly gifted 
and similarly inspired undertaking its 
cause in our manufacturing districts, 
and exhibiting the blessings of which 
it must be productive to the myriads 
who are at present brought up without 
any adequate sense of their Christian 
responsibilities, and living, to all intents 
and purposes, without God in the 
world. What! Will any man tell 
us that a case such as might be made 
out upon such a subject, could be pre- 
sented to the hearts of the people of 
England in vain? That noble people 
have recently shown themselves ready 
to add an additional burden of twenty 
millions to their already almost over- 
whelming national debt, in order to 
purchase, for West Indian slaves, the 
doubtful boon of hasty emancipation. 
And shall it be said that the spiritual 
and eternal interests of their own 
countrymen are less dear to them, and 
touch them less nearly, than the tem- 
poral sufferings of the negro whom 
they have made such a splendid sacri- 
fice to redeem from bondage? They 
know not the people of England who 
say so. They know not the intensity 
of interest which may be accumulated 
round our venerable Establishinent by 
an adequate exposition of its transcen- 
dent excellence, who doubt, for a single 
moment, that an appeal, on its behalf, 


to the wisdom, the sympathy, the 
Christian charity, of our great manu. 
facturing communities, would not pro- 
duce returns by which the hearts 6f 
its friends would be cheered, and 
spiritual sustenance procured for the 
wants of its spiritually destitute hun. 
dreds of thousands. ‘ 

We know nothing more beautiful, 
nothing more interesting, whether to 
the philanthropist, the philosopher, or 
the Christian, than our parochial sys. 
tem fully carried out, so that all ‘its 
advantages might be realized in every 
village and every hamlet throughout 
the country. A community, gathering 
round a church as their common centre, 
and taking their denomination from the 
habitation where they meet, periodi- 
cally, for the worship of their God; 
a pastor, whom they respect because 
of his breeding and condition, and 
love “ for his work's sake,” taking that 
interest in their spiritual welfare which 
becomes one who is to account for 
their souls ; the rising community duly 
instructed in the great truths of reli- 
gion, both natural and revealed, and 
made acquainted with their own pecu- 
liar advantages, in that system of doc- 
trinal truth, and liturgical piety, which 
had been devised and instituted for 
their edification ;—this is, surely, an 
object, which could not be contem- 
plated without a glowing satisfaction 
by any human being who takes an 
interest in the welfare of his kind ;— 
and we need not add, that there are 
many parishes in which such a spec- 
tacle may be beheld ; and that, if only 
a suitable provision were made to 
cause an adequate extension of church 
ministrations, it is one which might be 
universal, 

But now, instead of peace, we have 
divisions. Why? Hearthe language 
in which Mr. Colquhoun, the member 
for Kilmarnock, addressed his con- 
stituents at Port Glasgow, and learn 
from it how the statesman may profit 
by the wisdom that is from above, 


«¢ What,” he asks, “is the cause of all this 
discontent—this muttering and heaving of 
the popular masses, betokening the ap- 
proach of the gathering storm? Why, gen- 
tlemen, it is written in characters so plain 
on the moral aspect of the nation, that he 
who runs may read. The population, as I 
have told you, has swelled, in little more 
than a hundred years, from eight millions 
to twenty-four millions. Our people are 
day by day marching forward in increase 
with the pace of a giant. In our large 
towns they are annually extending, in 
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thousands and ten of thousands, And 
what increase have you made of those in- 
stitutions which provide for the instruc. 
tion of the people? Why, the fact is 
this, that while the population has been 
thus growing from eight to four-and- 
twenty millions, the institutions for the 
instruction of the people have remained 
stationary! How, then, can any man 
wonder that there should be thousands of 
our countrymen sunk in ignorance and 
prejudice, when statesmen have done no- 
thing for their moral improvement? If 
it was wise in statesmen to provide the ex- 
isting churches and schools for the in- 
struction of the people, when Scotland be- 
came connected with England at the 
Union, surely it must be monstrously un- 
wise in us to have done nothing since that 
time to add to that provision; and no 
wonder that these neglected people should 
have become a prey to the arts of dema- 
gogues. We have gone on with our ma- 
nufactures,—we have gone on with our 
trade and our commerce; but we have 
not gone on to make provision for the in- 
struction of our people, who have increas- 
ed along with them. We have run our 


railways—we have increased our roads 
and canals—we have extended our ship- 
ping—we have built factories ; and all this 
while, the human beings who have been 
gathering around us have been allowed to 


remain as ignorant as ever—as unedu- 
cated as ever, and yet we have expected 
they should also remain as peaceable as 
ever. If they are to be left in this state 
of ignorance, they will tear society to 
pieces. Our manufactures cannot stand 
—our commerce cannot stand, in the 
midst of an ignorant and prejudiced peo- 
ple. What course, then, you ask me, 
ought to be pursued? Our present mi- 
nisters admit that we must have an Es- 
tablished Church, Why? Not because 
it is an old institution, but because it 
spreads religious truth and sound princi- 
ples amongst the people. For the good 
of the’people—that is the reason why an 
Established Church ought to be upheld. 
Don’t talk to me of its being an old and 
venerable institution, and that therefore it 
must be maintained. It was instituted for 
the instruction of the people—it is main- 
tained for the good of the people. That 
is the principle of an Established Church. 
Then was there ever such conduct on the 
part of sane men, as to keep up the Es- 
tablished Church in the same condition in 
which it was fitted, in 1700, for the in- 
struction of eight millions of people, when 
that number has swelled to sixteen mil- 
lions more? And when this state of 
things produces its natural effects in the 
discontent and turbulence of the neglected 
masses, our ministers express great sur- 
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prise, and wonder what can be the griev- 
ance of which they complain. They have 
left them in a state of ignorance and vice, 
and yet they wonder why they are not in 
a condition of contentment and peace. 
I don’t care who the ministers may be ; 
I am speaking of all the governments 
who have existed in this country within 
the period to which I have referred. It 
is all one to me whether the minister is 
Sir Robert Peel or Lord Melbourne. I 
say, when the population is growing up 
uninstructed, and when the minister 
sleeps and folds his hands in this state of 
things, he is like the man who sleeps and 
folds his hands amidst the dykes in Hol- 
land, when they are breaking up, and the 
water is bursting in upon him. Such is 
the conduct of the minister who feeds his 
friends, and distributes his patronage, and 
enjoys his place, regardless alike of the 
danger which threatens the national inte- 
rests, and of the welfare of the people of 
England and Scotland. Have the minis- 
ters done any thing to redress this state of 
things? They have done a great deal to 
aggravate it. Lord Melbourne and Lord 
John Russell were commissioners of the 
Church of England ; and as commission- 
ers they both admitted in their report that 
the destitution of that Establishment in 
regard to church accommodation was 
enormous. Have they increased the pro- 
vision of the English establishment ? why 
they attempted to commit a petty larceny 
on the Church of England. Instead of 
endeavouring to extend its provisions, and 
give the people more church accommoda- 
tion, they brought a bill into parliament 
in which they attempted to peel and strip 
off pieces of the Church of England. 
And what have they done in the Church 
of Ireland? They cut off part of that 
Church, and attempted to cut off still 
more ; and one of the members of the go- 
vernment—one of the confidential advi- 
sers of the cabinet—declared last session, 
in his place in parliament, that the Irish 
Church must be pulled down, What 
have they done for the Church of Scot- 
land? They instituted an inquiry, and 
proved—proved to their own condemna- 
tion—by the report of their commissioners, 
that there are tens of thousands of people 
in Scotland totally destitute of religious 
instruction ; and instead of proceeding 
as honest men to redeem their pledge, and 
apply the remedy, they told us they would 
give us uo remedy whatever. ‘They have 
attempted the robbery of the Church of 
England, the spoliation of the Church of 
Ireland, and the starvation of the Church 
of Scotland. This is the way they supply 
the enormous moral wants of this country, 
—this is the remedy they offer for the in- 
creasing ignorance of the people of this 
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country—this is the provision they make 
for its wretchedness, and degradation, and 
growing danger.” 


Much have we to say respecting 
church reform, in the true sense of the 
word ; but the space to which this 
paper has already extended forbids 
more than the briefest notice of the 
topics to which we would fain advert 
at greater length, could we do so 
without exceeding our proper limits, 
or disturbing previous arrangements. 

And firstly, respecting the appoint- 
ment of bishops, 1s it, or is it not de- 
sirable that some rules should be laid 
down respecting the exercise of the 
prerogative in that particular ; seeing 
that, in the nature of things, the church 
may now be exposed to a sinister influ- 
ence from popish, or radical, or infidel 
advisers ? 

Next, respecting their number, 
ouglit they, or ought they not, to be 
augmented, both in relation to the 
growing population, and as an indis- 
pensable pre-requisite for that subdi- 
vision of parishes, which should, un- 
doubtedly take place. No one man 
ean do the work of ten; and that one 
man is called upon, to do so when he is 
burdened with the cure of twenty thou- 
sand souls ? 

Then, respecting the manner in 
which appointments to benefices take 
place, ought there, or ought there not, 
to be some regulations adopted which 
would tend to prevent an abuse of pa- 
tronage, and be a protection to the 
patron himself against those domestic 
solicitations, and those natural partia- 
lities, which often pervert the good and 
“blind the wise” in their discharge of 
such a sacred duty? And here we 
cannot avoid expressing the strong dis- 
gust which we experienced at seeing 
the grave question of the extinction of 
cathedral establishments, for the supply 
of parochial necessities, converted into 
a vulgar squabble scarcely superior in 
dignity to that which takes place be- 
tween Punch and Judy. Old Sydney 
Smith contends, tooth and nail, for 
the sacred and indefeasible right of 
the corps of a cathedral to the disposal 
of all their good things, and the rea- 
sonableness of regarding them as pro- 
visions for their children or connexions, 
Well may he despair of getting up any 
force of public opinion in favour of so 
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stupid an iniquity. The only mode 
for causing church patronage now to 
be regarded as sacred, is to show that 
those who hold it regard it as a sacred 
trust; and the worthy prebendary may 
well believe, that if he and his follow. 
ers misappropriate it for one purpose, 
the public at large will have little 
scruple in misappropriating it for 
another. 

Again, respecting the learning of the 
clergy, ought there or ouzht there not, 
to be some fixed provision by which 
lettered men might be left at ease, 
to the enjovment of that quiet and 
leisure which are so favourable to 
devotional contemplations ; where, to 
use Hooker's happy words, they may 
“see God’s blessings spring from their 
mother earth, and eat their bread in 
peace and privacy ?” 

But suflice it for the present to have 
suggested to our readers these preg- 
nant interrogatories. All men see that 
the church, as at present situated, is in 
a position most anomalous. All that 
influence over it which was safely 
lodged with the executive, when every 
man must be a churchman in order to 
be an adviser of the crown, may no 
longer be safely lodged there, now that 
the worst enemies of the church may, 
at any moment, be called to the coun- 
cils of the sovereign, and entrusted 
with the disposal of its highest pre. 
ferments. This, alone, should cause 
every true churchman to awaken toa 
sense of the common danger. Already, 
in this country, the dreadful conse. 
quences of such a state of things is 
becoming awfully manifest. Baron 
Fortescue need only go on a3 he has 
commenced, and exercise the power 
entrusted to him by law, in order to 
work the degradation and the ruin of 
the establishment in a manner far more 
complete, than he would havé been 
enabled to do by the most hostile pro- 
ceedings to which he could be a party 
in the House of Commons. And if some- 
thing be not done, and that speedily, to 
remedy this deplorable state of things, 
and to give the church the same ex- 
ewption from hostile influence, and the 
same protection and the same discre- 
tion in the management of its affairs, 
which belongs to every other denomi- 
nation of Christians, the time is not 
very far distant when, as a national 
institute, it must pass away, 
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Ir is no more than might be expected 
that in two countries like France and 
England, where civilization has ad. 
vanced more especially than in any 
other part of the globe, a continual 
rivalry should be ever kept up on the 
score of their individual advantages 
and institutions. The petty warfare of 
farce-writers and vaudevilists, reproach- 
ing the one asa nation of “ perru- 
quiers,” and the other as a land of 
beef-eating sots, has most happily come 
to an end. Contemptible as it un- 
doubtedly was, it still sufficed to per- 
etuate the old grudge between the two 
ado, and, so long as it lasted, 
most effectually prevented any well- 
grounded intelligeace between them, 
We well remember, some twenty years 
ago, when “ Les Anglais pour rire” 
brought crowded houses to the Porte 
St. Martin, to see Potier perform the 
character of an English lady, with 
York tan long gloves, a coal-scuttle 
bonnet, and leather laced boots. The 
ludicrous blunders in English-French, 
and absurd caricature of our English 
walk and demeanour were irresistibly 
droll and amusing ; but still the repre- 
sentation was intended for something 
more than to excite a good-natured 
laugh at our expense, and so was it 
most properly regarded by the then 
English Ambassador, who at once ap- 
pealed to the government, and had the 
piece suppressed. We doubt very 
much if the French public would ap- 
plaud it now, and still more if Lord 
Granville would deem it worth his 
while to notice it in any way ; it is not, 
perhaps, that any much greater cor- 
diality in reality exists between the two 
great rivals, but certainly a better tone 
of feeling, and one more in accordance 
with bon usage, has sprung up; and 
where we formerly sneered at and ridi- 
culed, we are now content to argue and 
discuss. We, upon our sides, are 
quite ready to believe that the French 
do something else besides eat frogs, 
and they are equally willing to confess 
that the current amusements of Eng- 
land take a wider range than that ex- 
pow in the old caricature of Louis 
ix-huit, returning to his country rubi- 
cund and lusty—when to the question, 


o” 


“ Que pourriez vous faire en Angleterre ? 


he replies, 
“ Nous mangeons rost-bif, et pommes de terre,’’ 
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CHAP. IV.—-CRIMINAL LAW IN FRANCE—THE PROCUREUR DU ROI, 





Leaving the question of dress, equi- 
page, and cookery to individual tastes, 
we have entered the lists upon more 
weighty and important grounds—our 
representative systems, our monarchies, 
our commercial productiveness, and 
our codes of law. With the latter we 
shall occupy ourselves for the present, 
reserving some notices of the other 


topics for a future period. 


It is a constant subject of remark by 
foreigners, that our English laws, framed 
and based as they are upon our unde- 
viating respect for personal freedom as 
a birthright, favour the escape of the 
guilty in many more cases than with 
them. The privilege of the accused to 
refuse answering all questions that might 
tend to his crimination, strikes them as 
sapping the whole principle by which 
crime is detected, and they scruple not 
to call it absurd and ridiculous—while 
they see nothing unfair or unreasonable 
in the artful cross-examination to which 
the Procureur du roi submits some poor 
unlettered and perhaps innocent pea- 
sant. Both extremes have their disad- 
vantages ; but so long as we esteem it 
an axiom in our code that “ it were 
better ninety-nine guilty men should 
escape than that one innocent manshould 
suffer,” our practice is not only more 
humane, but more just. Whatever 
right we may exercise over the persons 
and properties of the evil-doer, we 
have clearly none over the unoffending 
one. 

It is not upon such principles as 
these that French laws proceed. The 
war of extermination against crime 
gives no quarter. The guilty man, or 
the “prevenu”—for with them it is the 
same—is surrounded by snares, and 
encompassed by spies—his habits noted, 
his chance expressions weighed—his 
looks are studied—his very sleep is not 
sacred. Meanwhile the law appears to 
slumber. Rocked into security by the 

hope of escape or the consciousness of 
innocence, the suspected man knows 
nothing of the mine which is ready to 
explode beneath him. At last the fatal 


hour arrives ; he is committed to gaol, 
and, after some days’ confinement, 
brought forth to sustain the attack of 
the public prosecutor—for such it really 
is—who invariably, in his cross-exa- 
mination, pre-supposes the guilt of 
the accused. 
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Suppose him innocent, and think for 
an instant what his feelings must be. 
His position in the dock is in itself an 
ignominy ; circumstantial evidence is 
brought against him which, even to 
himself, is staggering to his reason. 
His answers are, perhaps, broken and 
uncertain at first—then afterwards, as 
his inferior intellect yiclds beneath the 
practised talent of his assailant, be- 
come equivocal and even contradic- 
tory. is truth is shaken—his confi- 
dence in himself broken—what are the 
chances that he escape ? Such is the 
history, in a few words, of a French 
criminal trial. We have witnessed 
many such, and always with but one 
feeling—that of horror and disgust. 
But the evil ends not here; and the 
very fault the practice was adopted 
to correct is absolutely encouraged by 
its employment. In the very same 
ratio that the innocent man is exposed, 
by the risk of a confusing and terrify- 
ing cross-examination, the guilty one 
is favoured if he be a man of clever- 
ness, by the opening this affords to a 
most artful species of defence. A case 
of the kind lately came before my 
notice. 

Carl Shumacher,a German physician, 
was accused beforethe “ Cour d’ Assizes 
of Seine et Marne,” of having caused the 
death of his friend, Heinrich Rhein- 
hausen, by poison. These two persons, 
both men of education and family, had 
met at Cologne, where a controversy 
upon the subject of one of Shu- 
macher’s medical theories had made 
them acquainted. Rheinhausen had 
been at first a bitter antagonist ; but 
subsequently became a strong advo- 
cate and warm supporter of the new 
discovery. A close intimacy followed, 
and Rheinhausen, who was engaged to 
be married to a young lady in that city, 
introduced his friend Shumacher to the 
family, where he soon became a fre- 
quent visiter. So far all went on well: 
the union between Rheinhausen and 
his fiancée only waited for some pecu- 
niary arrangements, which required a 
few months ; and it was advised that 
to pass the interval Heinrich should 
accompany Shumacher into Switzer- 
land, where he was about to make a 
short tour. While these arrangements 
were pending, Shumacher, who Was a 
man possessed of great conversational 
powers, and highly-gifted in inany ways, 
contrived to weaken the feeling of the 
young lady for her betrothed husband. 
‘He affected to feel desperately in love 
with her, and only to be withheld from its 


avowal by his attachment to his friend, 
In this way matters remained till the 
eve of their departure for Switzerland, 
when Shumacher made a confession of 
his feelings to her, and obtained in re 
turn an acknowledgment that she loved 
him. The next morning the two friends 
departed. 

They had been absent about three 
months when they arrived at Barege, 
Here Rheinhausen falling suddenly ill, 
was tended by his companion with the 
utmost solicitude, who hiinself made 
up all the medicines which were admi- 
nistered. Rheinhausen grew worse, 
and on the second day after his being 
seized, Shumacher departed from Ba. 
rege for Geneva, telling his friend that 
finding his state precarious, he should 
go for his brother, who was a pretre in 
that city, and bring him to -see him, 
The next morning Rheinhausen died, 
The circumstances which attended the 
whole case were sufficiently suspicious 
to cause inquiry: an autopsie of the 
body was performed by order of the 
authorities, and it was pronounced that 
Rheinhausen had died of poison. 

Shumacher had meanwhile left the 
country, and all search after him proved 
fruitless at the time. About six montlis 
after these events took place, Made- 
moiselle de Branen, the fiancée of 
Rheinhausen, left Cologne to visit some 
friends at Vichy, where she was soon 
joined by Shumacher, who was quite 
unknown there, and who had been ia 
constant correspondence with her ever 
since their parting—she never having 
heard any rumour of his imputed guilt 
whatever. Their acquaintance conti- 
nued for some time, and at length he 
proposed to marry her. He was ac- 
cepted, and the day fixed—when, 
walking one morning in the promenade 
of the town he was arrested by the 
commissaire of police, and thrown into 
prison. 

These affairs march rapidly in France. 
He was brought to trial; and then 
came forth that most ingenious species 
of defence, in allasion to which | have 
mentioned these circumstances. 

All the efforts of the Procureur du roi 
to throw even discredit upon his con- 
duct failed utterly. He represented 
himself as having treated his late friend 
upon their own mutual system of me- 
dicine, in which alone they had any 
confidence. He acknowledged that 
prussic acid had been largely adminis- 
tered, but asserted that the greatest 
benefit was always the result. Hig 
very desertion of Rheinhansen he ap- 
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pealed to as a proof of his attachment, 
as having undertaken a long journey 
merely to relieve his mind. He ad- 
yerted to his return to France asa 
roof of his innocence—such a course 
eing certain, if he were guilty, to 
rove his ruin. Finally, his letters to 
Mademoiselle de Branen were pro- 
duced, in which expressions throwing 
out vague hopes of one duy realising 
his wishes respecting her, were fre- 
quently met with. These he explained 
by an absolute and direct reference to 
the “ Dictionaire de I’ Academie,” where 
the signification he pretended to have 
put upon them was really found, and 
gave a very favourable view of his 
meaning. This, being a German, was 
a most admirable explanation, and the 
effect upon the court strongly in his 
favour. His examination lasted above 
five hours, and when it concluded there 
was scarcely a single person in the 
crowded tribunal who did not believe 
him innocent ; and yet, in the face of 
all this, evidence came out subsequently 
from other witnesses, that Rheinhausen 
had been poisoned, and that he himself 
knew it ; and Shumacher made a con- 
fession of his guilt by a letter to 
Mademoiselle de Branen the evening 
preceding his appointed execution, 
when he committed suicide in the gaol. 
Now, it may be replied that every 
ortion of this defence might have 
oe made according to our English 
laws by the system adopted in our cri- 
minal trials ; but, mark the difference. 
Here the accused stood forth in the be- 
ginning, not charged as with us by a 
long indictment setting forth his crime, 
and supported by evidence, as wit- 
ness after witness came forward and 
attested to each portion which came 
under their cognizance. He stood not 
under the weighty impression which 
imputed guilt conveys, but at once by 
putting his own construction upon every 
tittle of the charge, established a cha- 
racter before the jury of the greatest 
consequence to his chances of escape. 
And this a clever and ingenious man, 
however guilty, may alwaysdo; while 
the ignorant and uninformed, however 
conscious of his innocence, may break 
down by the artful attack of a Procu- 
reur, who numbers his triumphs, like 
an Indian savage, by the scalps of his 
victims, « And thus we retura to our 
former assertion, that this mode of con- 
ducting a trial not only is prejudicial to 
the chances of the guiltless man’s asser- 
tion of his innocence, but also, and in 
nearly as great a proportion, strongly 
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favours the really criminal, if he be 
endowed with cleverness, to effect his 
escape. The former is the butt of a 
brow-beating and insulting attack : the 
latter, from his superior ability, is treated 
with a caution almost bordering on re- 
spect, for it is agladiatorial combat, in 
which the strength aud dexterity of the 
antagonist are well weighed and pon- 
dered over by his assailant. 

So much for one side of the picture. 
Let us now turn to the other. Chance 
and that spirit of inquiry, which Paul 
Pry excuses in himself by calling it the 
characteristic of the age, once led us 
to visit the lunatic asylum of Charen- 
ton. Amid the many sad and afflicting 
instances of debased and degraded 
humanity we met with, one man struck 
us most particularly. He was about 
five-and-thirty years of age, tall and 
well-built, with a lofty forehead and a 
deep-set penetrating eye. The whole 
character of his head was highly intel- 
lectual ; but the expression of his fea- 
tures was melancholy and depressing 
beyond any thing my words can give 
an idea of. The face was deadly pale, 
and marked by small blue veins ; and 
the dragged mouth and downcast look 
bespoke utter despair. He never no- 
ticed the persons about him, but stared 
fixedly at vacancy, and muttered con- 
stantly in a broken and supplicating 
voice, as if entreating forgiveness of 
some great and heinous crime. 

“ Will he recover?” said we, as we 
turned to leave the spot. 

“ Never,” said the keeper. “ his isa 
madness never curable.” 

On our returnto Paris M. E " 
the celebrated physician, who had ac- 
companied us to Charenton, gave us 
the following brief account of this man’s 
case :— 

Monsieur Eugene S had so bril- 
liantly distinguished himself in his 
career at the French bar, that, at the 
early age of twenty-eight he was 
named Procureur du roi, an office in 
many respects similar to that of our 
attorney-general. To a great know- 
ledge of his profession, rarely attain- 
able at so early a period of life, he 
united the gift of a most convincing 
eloquence ; and, stranger still, a tho- 
rough acquaintance with human nature 
in all its shapes and phases, which 
seemed absolutely incompatible with 
his habits of close study and seclusion, 
There was no art nor “metier” with the 
details of which he was unacquainted ; 
no rank or walk in life, whose feelings 
and prejudices he could not dip into, 
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and identify himself with. The very 
dialect of the lowest clusses he had 
made his study, and from the patois 
of Normandy, to the outlandish jargon 
of the Gascogne, he was familiar with 
all. Talents like these were not long 
in establishing the fame of their pos- 
sessor, and before he had been four 
years at the bar, it was difficult to say 
whether he was more feared as a rival 
by his colleagues, or dreaded as an 
accuser by the criminal. This to a 
French avocat was the pinnacle of 
professional fame. 

As his practice extended, his labour 
at home became much greater ; fre- 
quently he did not leave his study till 
daybreak, and always appeared each 
morning at the opening of the court. 
The effect upon his health was evident 
in his pallid look, and his figure, for- 
merly erect and firm, becoming stoop- 
ed and bent ; the life of excitement his 
career presented, left neither time nor 
inclination for society or amusement ; 
and his existence was thus one great 
mental struggle. 

All who understand the nature of a 
trial for life and death in France, are 
aware that it is neither more nor less 
than a drama, in which the Procureur 
du roi plays the principal character ; 
and whose success is estimated by but 
one test—the conviction of the accused. 
There is no preparation too severe, no 
artifice too deep, no plot too subtle for 
the advocate upon occasions like this ; 
he sets himself patiently to learn the 
character of the prisoner, his habits, 
his feelings, his prejudices, his fears ; 
and by the time that the trial comes on 
is thoroughly familiar with every lead- 
ing trait and feature of the man. 

In combats like this our advocate’s life 
was passed; and so complete a mastery 
had the demoniacal passion gained over 
him, that whenever, by the acquittal of 
a “prevenu,” he seemed to be de- 
frauded in his rightful tribute of admi- 
ration and applause, the effect upon 
his spirits became evident; his head 
drooped ; and for several days he would 
scarcely speak. The beaten candidate 
for collegiate honours never suffered 
from defeat as he did; and at last to 
such a height had this infatuation 
reached, that his own life seemed actu- 
ally to hang in the scale upon every 
trial for a capital offence; and upon 
the issue, threatened death to the ad- 
vocate or the accused. “ Laquel de 
deux,” said an old barrister, at the open- 
ing of a case, and the words became 
a proverb concerning Monsieur S=——, 
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This mania was at its height when 
the government directed him to pro. 
ceed to Bourdeaux to take the direc. 
tion of a trial, which, at that period, 
was exciting the greatest interest ip 
France. The case was briefly this: 
A gentleman travelling for pleasure, 
accompanied by a single servant, had 
taken up his residence for some weeks 
upon the banks of the Garonne. Here 
the mild urbanity of his manners and 
prepossessing address had soon won for 
him the attention and good will of the 
inhabitants, who were much taken with 
him, and in an equal degree prejudiced 
against the servant, whose Bretagne 
stupidity and rudeness were ill caleu. 
lated to make friends for him. In the 
little village where they sojourned two 
new arrivals were sure to attract their 
share of attention, and they were most 
rigidly canvassed, but always with the 
same judgment. 

Such was the state of matters, when 
one morning the village was thrown into 
commotion by the report that the 
stranger had been murdered in the 
night, and that the servant was gone, 
no one knew whither. On opening 
the door of the little cottage a strange 
and sad sight presented itself: the floor 
was covered with packing cases and 
chests, corded and fastened as if fora 
journey ; the little plate and few books 
of the deceased were carefully packed, 
and every thing betokened the prepa 
ration for departure. In the bed-room 
the spectacle was still more strange; 
the bed-clothes lay in a heap upon the 
floor covered with blood, and a broken 
razor, a twisted and torn portion of a 
dressing-gown lay beside them; there 
were several foot-tracks in the blood 
upon the floor ; and these were traced 
through a small dressing-room which 
led out upon a garden where they dise 
appeared in the grass ; the servant was 
no where to be found, neither could 
any trace of the body be discovered, 
Such were, in few words, the chief cir+ 
cumstances which indicated the com- 
mission of the dreadful crime, and in 
the state of public feeling towards the 
two parties, were deemed sufficiently 
strong to implicate the servant, who, it 
was now discovered, had been scen 
some leagues up on the road to Bour- 
deaux early that morning. 

The commissaire of police set out 
immediately in pursuit; and before 
night the man was arrested. At first 
his usual, stupid, and sullen manner 
was assumed ; but on hearing that the 
death of his master was now proved, 
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he burst into tears and never spoke 
more. 

The most diligent search was now 
made to discover the body, but without 
the slightest success. It was no where 
to be found; a hat belonging to the 
deceased was taken up near the river, 
and the general belief was, that the 
corpse had been thrown into the river 
and carried down by the current which 
is here very rapid. The indignation 
of all parties who were never kindly 
disposed to the servant, rose to the 
greatest height, that he would never 
acknowledge what had been done with 
the body, although now no doubt re- 
mained upon their mind as to his guilt. 

His trial at length came on; and 
Monsieur S arrived “special” in 
Lyons to conduct it. The great prin- 
cipal in English criminal law, that a 
conviction cannot be held for murder 
until the body be found, exists not in 
France; but in lieu of it, they require 
a chain of circumstantial evidence of 
the strongest and most convincing 
nature. 

To discover this where it existed, to 
fashion it where it did not, were 
easy to the practised advocate; and 
the poor prisoner, whose reasoning 
powers were evidently of the weakest 
order, and whose intelligence was most 
limited, offered an easy victim to 
every subtle question of the lawyer ; 
he fell deeper and deeper into the 
snare laid for him; he was made to 
say that though upon the road to Bour- 
deaux, he knew not why he was there: 
that the watch and keys in his posses- 
sion were his master’s he acknow- 
ledged ; but why they were in his 
keeping he could not tell: every hesi- 
tation of his manner, every momentary 
indication of trouble and confusion 
were turned against him; and even 
when a fitful gleam of intelligence 
would shoot across his clouded brain, 
it was anticipated by his torturer and 
converted to his injury. The result 
may be easily guessed ; he was con- 
demned to death; and the following 
morning, as the advocate received at 
his levee the congratulations of the 
authorities upon his success and ability, 
the prisoner was led to the guillotine 
amid the execration of ten thousand 
people. 

Two years after this trial took place 
our advocate was passing through 
Amiens on his way to Peronne. There 
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was considerable bustle and confusion 
in the hotel, from an incident which had 
just occurred, and which shocked all 
the inmates. A gentleman who had 
arrived the evening before, having at- 
tempted to commit suicide by cutting 
his throat, and was found two miles 
from the town uponthe high road, where 
it appeared he Bad fallen from loss of 
blood, having walked thus far after his 
intended crime. 

“ His name is Lemoine,” said some 
one in the crowd, as they carried him 
bleeding, and nearly lifeless into the 
house. 

“ Lemoine!” said Monsieur S. ' 
musingly ; “the name of the man mur- 
dered at Lyons by Jean Labarte.” 

“ And what is most strange,” said 
another, not hearing the muttered ob- 
servation of Monsieur S » “he is 
now perfectly sensible and most peni- 
tent for his attempt, which he ascribes 
to a passing insanity that he has been 
liable to from a boy; the impulse is 
first to destroy, then to conceal him- 
self.” 

“ That is indeed singular,” said Mon- 
sieur S , “but there is no combat- 
ting a monomania.” 

“So the poor man feels, for he has 
already essayed the same thing several 
times—in the last he nearly succeeded 
when living on the Garonne.” 

“ The Garonne — Lemoine —” 
screamed, rather than spoke the advo- 
cate—* when—where—the name of the 
village ?” 

“La Hulpe,” said the stranger. 

“ Great God, I am a murderer!” said 
S——., as he fell upon the pavement, 
the blood streaming from his mouth 
and nose; they lifted him up at once 
and carried him iuto the house; but 
the shock had been too much, The 
face of the murdered Jean Labarte, as 
with stupid look, and heavy inexpres- 
sive gaze, he stared up from the dock. 
never left him after ; and he passed his 
remaining days in Charenton a despair- 
ing, broken-hearted maniac. 

It subsequently came out that poor 
Labarte, knowing that his master was 
threatened with an attack, had packed 
up all he possessed, and set out for 
Bourdeaux to procure a physician, 
trusting that from his precaution no 
mischief could accrue in the meanwhile 
—one razor was unfortunately forgot- 
ten, and gave rise to all the circum- 
stances we have mentioned, 
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CHAP. V.—THE POLICE AND THE LIVRE NOIR. 


How little do we know—most happily 
for us—in England, by the word police, 
of what is meant by the same phrase 
in France ? With us a certain mixed 
and confused notion is formed of sun- 
dry old gentlemen called magistrates, 
presiding in very dusty and _pes- 
tilential dens, assisted by various einis- 
saries in blue uniform, with enigmatical 
letters on their collars, engaged in 
transmitting vagabonds to their parish, 
and sending artful dodgers to the house 
of correction, their highest function 
being a brow-beating committal to the 
tread-mill, or a panegyric upon their 
own merciful leniency in pardoning a 
pickpocket. This, with an occasional 
dry, judicial jest—for as Mr. Weller 
would observe, “they have wery nice 
notions of fun”—constitute at once their 
duty and delight. Long may they 
enjoy such pleasing pursuits, say we 
with all our hearts, and still longer may 
they live in all practical ignorance of 
the more complicated engine which 
our neighbours outre mer have called 
by the same name—police. 

The preventive system which is car- 
ried on in France against crime, won- 
derfully reminds us of the treatment so 
profitably practised by the late St. 
John Long upon his patients: taking it 
always for granted, that there was 
something wrong in your constitution, 
he “established a raw” upon your back 
to get rid of it: if you were afflicted 
with any malady, then he pronounced 
the application indispensable to your 
cure; if you were not, why then the 
more luck yours. This is precisely what 
takes place in France ; your house may 
be searched, your papers ransacked, 
your very pockets scrutinized as evi- 
dences of some imputed offence against 
the laws; and all the satisfaction you 
get on proving your innocence is “ ce’st 
tant mieux pour vous.” 

Read the accounts of the inquisition 
in Spain, study the records of the 
“ Heilige Wehme” in Germany, and 
I defy you to point out a more iniqui- 
tous system in either than that which 
now exists in the police of many con- 
tinental countries. 

When using the phrase police, we 
would expressly stipulate that we mean 
not thereby that lazy and inefficient 
appanage to every city and town 
abroad, who, under the direction of 
the municipal authorities, parade the 
streets in cocked hats and broad 


swords, under the pretence of presery. 
ing the peace; but who, upon every 
occasion of riot or disturbance, are 
seen flying from the spot with a valour 
of which discretion is the strongest fea. 
ture. Bless their hearts, they are gs 
little warlike as a battle-axe guard, or 
a college porter, and a terror to none 
except some vagrant urchin who strays 
from, his nurse’s guidance to cross q 
plot in the Tuilleries garden, or {the 
park in Bruxelles. 

No, no—what we mean is very dif. 
ferent, indeed ; and as in the Austrian 
states, there are two species of coinage 
denominated by the same name florin, 
one of which is worth about two shil. 
lings sterling, and the other eight 
pence, so on the continent, and pretty 
much with the same intent, are these 
two orders of the government called 
by the one word police. “I can see 
nothing to grumble at in the police of 
France,” says a newly arrived traveller 
to a French table d’hote acquaintance, 
alluding of course to the innocuous 
tribe we have mentioned. The other 
eyes him with subtlety, and assents; he 
himself being an “ Agent de la police” in 
coloured clothes, who dines in publie 
every day, mingling in the conversa 
tion, grumbling ut the government, 
condemning the ministry, and enacting 
a species of foreign Joe Hume to en 
trap some single-minded and inexpe- 
rienced traveller into some expression 
of his opinions, which, if once pro 
nounced unfavourable, or even suspi- 
cious, he gets a private hint from the 
Ministre de la police that he had better 
have kept his politics for England, and 
that his passport is waiting for him to 
leave the country in twenty-four hours, 
Such, perhaps, is all fair and reasonable; 
at least there are persons who insist, 
that as we are only guests in a foreign 
country, we should rigorously abstain 
from disturbing the economy of our 
host's household ; and in this we per- 
fectly agree; we only see uny thing 
reprehensible in the means adopted for 
detecting, in some cases, creating, the 
expressions complained of. 

These secret agents of the police are 
a large body in a continental state 
culled from every rank and walk in life, 
and exercising with this their hidden 
“ metier,” different trades, professions, 
and occupatiuns ; sometimes the agent 
isa mere “ flaneur,” keeping his cab, 
living at a first-rate hotel, drinking 
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champagne every day most ostenta- 
tiously at his table d'hote, which, be 
it observed en passant, is an almost 
invariable mark of bad taste, rarely 
practised except by inferior English- 
men, and every Russian calling himself 
Count, and waited upon by a servant 
jn a grotesque livery of green, gold, 
searlet, and blue, which is thought by 
his master to be strictly English, and 
“en jockey.” 

This person is usually accredited by 
certain introductions, and obtains a 
kind of a half admission into society, 
where he at once, by the instinct of his 
caste, singles out his victims, cheats 
them at play for his own amusement, 
and entraps them in politics for that of 
his government. 

This is a very frequent species of 
the tribe; but there is no trade nor 
calling that le may not profess ; he is 
a newspaper editor, a Jew money- 
lender, the croupier at a gambling- 
house, the conducteur of a diligence, 
and perhaps most frequently of all the 
spy of the government is the danseuse 
at the opera. 

It issaid by those who know or should 
know these metters well, that there is 
searcely a figuraute in the ballet that 
js not salaried by the police. Whether 
this be so or not we cannot affirm ; but 
an anecdote we have heard of one of 
that class greatly disposes us to speak 
with all leniency of them. 

It was during the empire that the 
General G., chef de division, and aid- 
de-camp to Napoleon, became sus- 
pected of carrying on an intrigue with 
Austria. Fouché had long watched 
him, but without obtaining the least 
clue which might establish his suspi- 
cions. The general was a Saxon of 
grave and retired habits, mixing little 
in society, and having but few inti- 
mates, therefore there was great dif- 
ficulty in securing his confidence. It 
was observed, however, that a little 
Saxon girl that danced at the ballet at 
the opera attracted much of his atten- 
tion ; she was at once brought forward, 
and being instructed in her part, was 
told how to interest the general ia her 
behalf by the ties of “ Faterland,” so 
strong with every German. ‘The plan 
succeeded, and she became his mistress. 
Napoleon, who had watched the pro- 
gress of the intrigue with some impa- 
tience, at once expected the fruits and 
was greatly disappointed at not imme- 
diately obtaining the information he 
desired. The deliberate caution of 
Fouché wearied and disgusted him, 
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and tired of suspecting a man he saw 
daily about his person, he dismissed 
him abruptly from his staff, and ordered 
him to leave Paris in forty hours. 

The general, who had no conception 
of the snares by which he was sur- 
rounded, was horror-struck at the news, 
but at once prepared to set out, and 
proceeded to take Jeave of his friends. 
Great was he surprised to find that by 
no one was his misfortune more felt 
than by Stephanie, who at once resolved 
to accompany him into exile, and share 
his lowered fortune wherever he went. 
This from one of her class was a sacri- 
fice he never looked for; and amid all 
his affiction comforted and sustained 
him. That night they set out for 
Geneva. 

This was the moment that Fouché 
had long looked forward to, when, in 
disgrace and exile, separated from his 
friends, removed from all observation, 
the general would surely betray himself 
if he were really guilty, and with this 
intention Stephanie was engaged to 
accompany him to watch all his move- 
ments, observe his very slightest ex- 
pressions, and report by every post to 
the minister the events of each day; 
for months long Stephanie had little 
else to tell than that the general spent 
whole days in his study writing, that 
he saw no one, and that he left the 
house rarely at all. 

Fouché himself at last, grown weary 
of the slow progress of discovery, and 
the time being at hand at which it 
could alone prove valuable, determined 
upon a last great effurt; he wrote to 
Stephanie himself, inclosing her a 
pacquet of keys, by which any lock could 
be opened, desired her to secure all the 
general's papers and letters, and start 
for Paris immediately ; to stimulate her 
zeal he also sent a long promised, and 
by her eagerly desired present, “a dia- 
mond aigrette” of the value of three 
thousand francs. Think of the feelings 
of the poor danseuse as she looked 
upon her prize. What were all the 
false glitter of the gems of the “pro- 
perty room” when compared with the 
rich lustre of the oriental stone. She 
placed it before her, and as she 
gazed, thought over in her mind the 
triumph such a possession would ensure 
her over her less favoured rivals ; she 
po it upon her bosom and felt her 
ieart beat more proudly beneath ; her 
cheek glowed, her eyes filled with tears 
of delight, then suddenly growing pale 
as death she paused for a moment, and 
snatching up the etui and the letter 
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she ran to the chamber where the 
general was writing, burst open his 
door, and holding out the packet in her 
hand, fell senseless and fainting at his 
feet. 

That same post brought a letter 
from the general to the minister of 
war demanding his “ retraite ;” and the 
week after saw him on his way to 
Dresden, with his wife, for he had 
married Stephane, where he has ever 
since lived in a happy retirement. 

7 + * . 


The idea of that imperium in imperio 
—a police within a police—originated 
with Fouché, who selected for his 
agents men of high families but ruined 
fortunes. The description which Sal- 
lust has given us of Cataline can alone 
convey a just idea of the bribery by 
which men were seduced from the path 
of honour and virtue to crime and 
infamy. Was a young man ruined at 
play, his resource was ready: the 
alternative to suicide was to sell him- 
self to Fouché—was a rich man bank- 
rupt in a great speculation, Fouché 
would engage him—were any man’s 
tastes and habits more costly than his 
means to procure them, an occasional 
interview with the minister of police— 
a conversation he had listened to re- 
agen private letter shown, and 

is credit rose once more at his ban- 
kers. From the prince to the beggar 
there was no safety. The guest at 
your table—the servant behind your 
chair, were frequently but spies upon 
your conduct. 

Let us now turn to another feature 
of this state engine. And here we 
would ask a question of you—Have 
you ever heard of the “ Livre Noir ” 
We might almost anticipate your an- 
swer. Few of even the travelled— 
scarcely any of those who have not 
travelled—know of its existence. Let 
us, then, explain. 

In the bureau of the secret police, 
guarded from all human eyes but those 
of the minister himself or bis depute, 
in whose charge it is, lies a massive and 
padiocked volume, whose contents, if 
known, would thrill the blood and pale 
the cheek of even the most pampered 
votary of romance. What would be 
all the horrors of Balsac, or Victor 
Hugo, or Hoffman, or Maturin, when 
compared with the narratives writ 
upon those pages? What all the 
highly wronght and much laboured 
stories which human talent or genius 
have ever devised and planned, when 
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placed beside the short and stunning 
annals of crime and misery, vice, mis. 
fortune, and condemnation that dread. 
ful book could lay bare ? 

The Livre Noir is the registry of 
the lives of criminals, from the cradle 
to the grave—from the child conceived 
in sin to the suicide taken in the 
“ feiéts de St. Cloud,” or exposed upon 
the table at la Morgue. His every 
incident is there—from his first step in 
iniquity to his second—from his early 
chastisement to his severer punishment 
—from the trifling offence to the graver 
crime, all is registered ; and his foot. 
track can be traced as he went on 
from the penitentiary to the prison— 
from the prison to the gallies—from 
the gallies to the guillotine ; or suppose 
repentance to have seized him, and 
that he resolve to “sin no more”~it 
matters not. The deed which per. 
haps rashness or poverty suggested, is 
stamped indelibly upon the inexorable 
page ; and the brand upon his brow 
bears no more damning evidence of 
his crime than four brief lines of a pen, 
Conceive, if you can, any thing more 
horrible than this. Fiction cannot 
exaggerate—imagination cannot exceed 
it; and yet in the city, where it is 
boasted civilization holds paramount 
sway, this still exists. But the mis- 
chiefends not here. All are inscribed 
herein—natives, strangers, the sojourner 
for a week, the passer through fora 
day—their every action, their inten- 
tions, their plans. Walk if you will, 
with a port erect and bosom high, 
proud in your personal liberty , but 
not a stir you give, not a whisper you 
breathe, but is noted and chronicled 
here, to be referred to and brought 
forward whenever suspicion may attach 
to you. Then is the page turned to 
—the finger points to the passage, 
and your condemnation follows. The 
peace, the fortune, the honour of the 
first houses in France are dependent 
upon the secresy of these pages—to 
open it were to spread a civil war 
through the land. 

Let us draw from the store of one 
of the cleverest tale writers of the day 
some of the extracts by which he illus- 
trates this terrific volume, which will 
convey a clearer notion of it than any 
description, however laboured : 

“ La Comptesse D’Abeille, in every 
society; deep in the Greek loan, and 
several companies of insurance ; has 
issued six hundred thousand francs of 
false money—* protected by Prince 
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“Madame Antoine de Vieux Preal 
—goes every year to the waters of 
Barege with her confessor and her 
doctor; madame in perfect health ; 
js in league with Spain; her confessor 
js a gend’arme of King Ferdinand, her 
doctor a monk. 

“Marquis de Audelaure—well re- 
ceived at court; spirited, clever, and 
agreeable; spy of the Emperor of 
Russia; spared because he is more 
useful than otherwise; all his letters 
from Russia opened before they reach 
him. 

“Aygimaine, chief of an emigré 
club, who pass all their evenings since 
92 in devising ‘infernal machines ; 
they are twenty-eight in number, of 
whom fourteen are agents of the po- 
lice ; not worth the cost of the super- 
intendence. 

“ Beigh, a foreigner who counterfeits 

rfectly the air, look, and attitude of 
Rialece : he affects to have made 
his escape from St. Helena, and is 
now organising a conspiracy among 
the students; he derives his means 
from the police; but as being a 
stranger, he requires watching; the 
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duty is performed by a false Dauphine, 
whom he watches in his turn ; thus 
the two aspirants for the crown are 
mutual spies on each other. 

“ Camille, seduced at sixteen ; Ma- 
quise at eighteen ; at twenty died at 
the Bicetre. 

“Catherine, sirnamed the pretty- 
armed, seduced at twelve ; crowned 
the ‘rosiere’ at fifteen; died at Poisy 
at twenty-five, in the ‘ Maison de 
force., 

“Celeste (the ‘ prude’) sold by her 
mother to an Englishman; changed 
afterwards for an Irish horse; now 
dame de Compagnie at Frescati, and a 
baronne. 

“Carl Bac, the printer of ‘ Les 
Gueux’—his press concealed in an arch 
of the Pont de Jena; the papers in 
a pump at the Isle de Louviers ; now 
printing a song against M. Mole, 
written by the prefect of the police ; 
wait till June, and then condemn him 
to the Bagnes de Brest.” 

Such is the “ Livre Norr” of the 
French capital. Long may it be the 
only city where such a record is found. 


CHAP. VI.-—ENGLISH MINISTERS ABROAD—TRAVELLERS AND TOURISTS. 


Wir your good permission, my dear 
reader, we shall leave Paris for the 
present. The sun upon the Boulevards 
this morning reminded us of Jamaica ; 
the ices at the Café de Paris are at 30 
degrees of Raumaur ; the theatres are 
like ovens; the restaurants like fur- 
naces—there is, therefore, no time to 
be lost ere we get on the road. 

Which way will you go—to us it is 
perfectly alike—we are equally pre- 
pared to be your guide to the waterfall 
of Trolhatten, or the cascade of Tivoli 
—from “Indus to the Pole,” we are 
yours ; whether your taste be with the 
worthy old lady, converted by the 
“Tonga Missionaries” to “ eat a roast 
child,” or, on the other hand, to sip 
your pekoe on the wall of China, com- 
mand us and we are ready to obey. 
If, however, less ambitious in your 
views, you are satisfied with a summer 
ramble, let me book you for a place in 
our coupé, and we'll start for the 
Rhine to-morrow. Now then for a 
passport. 

Apropos of passports—what good- 
tempered men Lord Palmerston must 
pick out for our English ministers 
abroad. We have seen and heard 
much of them, and can with safe con- 


science aver, that a more pains-taking, 
long-suffering class does not exist. It 
may seem at first a little strange, that 
I should thus characterize men whose 
most ostensible duties would appear to 
be the possession of some thousands 
per annum, and a very enviable posi- 
tion in society ; but then please to 
recollect for a moment the annoy- 
ances and disagremens to which they 
are daily, hourly, and half-hourly sub- 
jected during the entire six months of 
every year, when England pours forth 
upon the continent its myriads of tourists 
and travellers. The impertinent curi- 
osity of some, the offensive and push- 
ing vulgarity of others, the troublesome 
selfishness of all, have but one rest, or 
one outlet—the British Ambassador. 
He, poor man, is a kind of safety valve 
for every imaginable explosion. If 
the traveller, utterly ignorant as he in 
nine cases out of ten is, of the lan- 
guage of the country he travels in, lose 
his way, or his portmanteau, he deems 
it an international question, and expects 
redress from his minister. Is he 
charged too much at his table d’hote, 
the ambassador shall hear of it is 
his immediate remark, and he keeps 
his word. While if on the other 
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hand, not content with passive en- 
durance, he sports the habits of St. 
James's, and the customs of the west 
end, and amuse his leisure hours by 
smashing lamps, beating waiters, and 
wrenching off door bells—he is won- 
derfully surprised and scandalized that 
his minister is not prepared to back 
him in such peaceable amusements, 
and rescue him from every conse- 
quence of his offences, Think, then, 
for a moment, what must be the quali- 
fications of the man who represents our 
sovereign or our government ata foreign 
court. 

In the first place, his position as 
envoy for so great a nation involves 
duties, and requires capacity of a high 
order. Of these we shall not at pre- 
sent stop to speak; but let us regard 
him in his relation with his country- 
men. His mornings are spent return- 
ing calls and paying visits to all that 
interminable tribe of travellers, who, 
driven by some frightful disease pecu- 
liar to our country, can never exist at 
home. There are sentimental tourists, 
who must visit every spot, and sce 
every monument upon which they can 
string a sonnet, or insert a rhapsody. 
Court-hunting travellers, who, without 
any pretensions to be admitted into so- 
ciety at home, deem it a right to be 
immediately presented at a foreign 
court, and dun their ambassador for a 
dinner. Poor-law and education com- 
missioner travellers, eager for reports 
upon the dietary of a work-house, or 
the number of urchins daily flogged at 
the national schools. Vertuosi tra- 
vellers, who are determined to pick up 
Vandykes for thirty shillings, and 
Correggios for a crown. Sickly tra- 
vellers, who mistake the ambassador 
for their physician, and state the case 
of their liver to him every morning of 
their stay. Idle travellers—a large 
class—without any object or butt, who, 
feeling ennuycé a la mort, esteem it a 
duty to waste their tediousness upon 
others. These are but a few of the 
peculiarities which distinguish our ami- 
able countrymen and women, as seen 
abroad ; and, generally speaking, your 
regular traveller is a compound of all 
the preceding. Well, then, conceive 
a daily levee of this incongruous mass, 
all expecting attentions and civilities, 
dinners, balls, breakfasts, soirees, con- 
certs, introductions, theatre tickets, 
horses, carriages, and daily visits— 
not to speak of the innkeepers who are 
to be abused, the couriers scolded, the 
post-masters corrected, and foreign cus- 


toms to be apologised for—and all this 
by one man, who, Mr. Hume, will tell 
you, is a lazy sinecurist, preying upon 
the vitals of the state. Think; too, of 
the requisites for such a position, and 
can you conceal your surprise that in 
all the length and breadth of our 
favoured land, men are found capable 
of fulfilling it. 

He must be a courtier, a linguist, g 
connoisseur, conversant’ with every 
species of invention, in all its details 
and working ; strong upon statistics 
rich in reports, able to pronounce upon 
all, from an antique table to a treaty, 
froma vol a vent toa Velasque. And 
such is the man who is thus exposed 
to all the pitiless pelting of vulgar 
annoyance from Leadenhall-street and 
the Minories, and who, under the 
penalty of being abused from Norway 
to Naples, must affect good humour 
under all this insufferable endurance, 
Would you rather, then, be a “ minis. 
ter plenipotentiary,” or his not only 
nominal but virtual antipode, an “ iu. 
dependent” one ? 

Let us draw breath for a moment, 
for we confess this canter has “ blown” 
us ; and having said this much of 
our representatives, add a word on 
those who misrepresent our nation 
abroad. The old school of English 
travelling is completely susperseded by 
something far more offensive. For- 
merly one only felt amused at the 
eccentric nationality of the man who 
came abroad only to rail at and abuse 
all he saw and heard, and institute com- 
parisons always favourable to his own 
country. The Englishman that we 
once met at Versailles, and who 
good-naturedly informed us, “that the 
French were a stupid people; for 
although he had been eight years living 
in the same hotel, not one of the 
family could speak English,” afforded 
us immense pleasure. The cool 
insouciance with which he overlooked 
the fact that he had not acquired any 
knowledge of French in that time, was 
a beautifully national trait. But now 
our traveller would be found with 
nearly as much ignorance, but an in- 
finity of pretension, talking his un- 
intelligible French to every body, upon 
every occasion, even when they un- 
derstand his own language equally 
well with himself. There is this essen- 
tial ditference between the English 
traveller of five and twenty years ago 
and the present day. The former 
vented all his ill-temper upon every 
thing which differed from his habits at 
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home—the latter, having picked up 
gome crude and corrupt notions of the 
continent, evidences his having tra- 
yelled, by abusing all that is English. 
The genre of the English resident 
abroad may be generally guessed at 
very closely by the place he has chosea 
to pitch his tent. At Boulogne, it is 
the fear of the fleet, and her majesty’s 
writs have recommended his abiding 
place—at Caen, he is an economist, 
passing rich with two hundred pounds 
per year—eating veal for eight months 
er annum, and seriously in danger of 
ins eaten by wolves in the remaining 
four—at Bruxelles, the education of 
his children, so very cheap, and the 
many comforts of his own country so 
readily met with, are his inducements 
—at Paris, pleasure, play, and dissipa- 
tion of every sort, with that greatest 
of all advantages, the power of doing 
as you like, unwatched and unobserved, 
are the recommendations—at Nice, the 
climate—in Switzerland, the scenery— 
in Dresden, the cheapness—in Munich, 
the stupidity—for even of this there 
are votaries—at Florence, Rome, and 
Naples, the fashion. At Boulogne 
the traveller wears a green New- 
market cut coat, a loose neckcloth, and 
shepherd’s plaid trowsers—smokes in 
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the streets, stares at ladies, plays 
billiards all the morning, and dines at 
the table d’hote of the Hotel du Nord, 
where he has very much the air of 
being proprietor, At Caen he is a 
middle aged man, in a blue froek, 
tightly buttoned—a military cut whis- 
ker, and a thirty-two inch stride, that 
bespeaks the parade and the drill. He 
may be always met with at the mar- 
ket, about six o’clock in the morning, 
cheapening fish or bargaining for a 
melon. At Chamouni he wears a 
shooting jacket, with forty pockets, 
carries an Alpine stick, and a botanical 
box on his back, and tries to jaudle 
like the Tyrolese. At Nice he hasa 
cough, a pony carriage, and a doctor. 
In Paris a cab, a liason, and a box at 
les Italiens, Such are a very few of 
the chamelion traits of the English 
abroad, as seen from without. In their 
“vie intime” we shall look at them 
hereafter. 

In our next we shall take you up 
the Rhine,and we have already engaged 
apartments for you at Baden for 
August, where, under our safe guid- 
ance, you may walk fearlessly amid 
the more than St. Anthony temptations 
of lively intriguantes and most fashion- 
able swindlers. 


GERMANY, BOHEMIA, AND HUNGARY.* 


In whatever view, literary, political, 
or religious, the present position of 
Europe may he regarded, there un- 
doubtedly is no country in the condi- 
tion of which we Britons are more in- 
terested than Germany. France—our 
antipodes in literature and religion— 
ever hitherto our political foe, and never 
more so in feeling or more likely to 
become so actively than at the present 
moment; Russia, in literature aud re- 
ligion thoroughly barbarous, with po- 
litical interests and aims adverse to the 
independence of all other governments, 
and to none more than ours—there re- 
mains this vast but ill-united empire, 
whose literature is the offspring of our 
own, which was the cradle of our Pro- 
testantism, which has the same political 


* Germany, Bohemia, and Hungary, visited in 1837. 
Gleig, M.A., Chaplain to the Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 
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foes as ourselves, and with whose true 
political interests ours are identified. 
Whatever may be the result of that 
momentous conflict of opinions where- 
with Christendom now shakes to its 
very centre—by the ruin of Germany 
our strength must be diminished—in 
her true prosperity ours must find ad- 
ditional security. While the curiosity 
of an inquisitive age could hardly per- 
mit our neglect of the most extensive 
and fairest portion of civilized Europe, 
our interest ought naturally to enhance 
the anxiety with which our inquiries 
are prosecuted. 

It is so much of course, now-a-days, 
that every one should make the mo- 
dern grand tour—should take a view of 
Germany from the deck of a Rhine 
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steam boat—of France from the coupe 
of a Geneva diligence—and all within 
the compass of one summer; it is so 
much of course that a moiety at least 
of these tourists should publish the 
“Elegant Extracts” of their note- 
books in one or other, or all of the 
approved forms—* Prose, verse, and 
epistles,” that the quality of informa- 
tion concerning Germany is a thing 
much more to be desired than the 
quantity. We speak of such informa- 
tion as is accessible to general readers 
who may neither have the means or 
inclination of consulting books in a 
foreign language, or of the graver and 
therefore duller kind. 

The name of Mr. Gleig will natu- 
rally attract the majority of those 
readers who seek to be entertained. 
They will not, we think, find them- 
selves disappointed; and with the en- 
tertainment they will also find com- 
bined no small mass of important infor- 
mation in an agreeable shape and in 
general of sound and wholesome diges- 
tion. It must, indeed, be admitted, 
that Mr. Gleig’s experience in book- 
making has not been wholly thrown 
away ; we have long descriptions of 
magnificent scenery, grand panoramas, 
splendid dioramas, and so forth on every 
fourth or fifth page. We have a nar- 
rative of the campaign of 1813, a his- 
tory of the Calixtine controversy, with 
here and there a spell of legendary 
lore; and finally, we are told that 
which every guide-book will tell by the 
way of not being told it, because it is 
what every guide-book will tell. Once, 
however, admit the necessity of manu- 
facturing three volumes, and the cer- 
tainty, for certainty it is, that three 
volumes could not, under the circum- 
stances, be otherwise manufactured ; 
and we have only reason to be thank- 
ful, that the artist is one capable of 
making the inevitable evil as light as 
may be, of causing dulness to be less 
dull, and infusing some interest into a 
thrice told-tale. 

Mr. Gleig having sailed with his wife 
and family from London to Hamburg, 
on the 3lst of March, 1837, crossed 
the Prussian frontier on his route to 
Berlin, on the 8th of April. 


«“ From the instant that our carriage- 
wheels touched the soil, of which the 
black eagle that surmounts an obelisk of 
granite seems to be the guardian, we felt 
as if we had entered upon a new state of 
society, The villages through which we 
passed were all of them neat and clean 
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—the towns bustling and prosperous, 
Every where new buildings were in 
progress. We felt, indeed, that we were 
in a land where the government was 
strong, for soldiers and revenue-officers 
swarmed round us; but we saw likewisg 
that the strength of the government was 
exerted, to promote what it believed to 
be the best interests of the people, 
From the border-line of Prussia all the 
way to the capital, and from the capital 
till you touch the border-line again, there 
is no such thing as languor in any depart. 
ment. Fields admirably tilled bespeak 
an industrious peasantry, shops well sup. 
plied and well frequented, testify to the 
presence of a spirit of commerce; nay, 
the very excess of uniforms, though at 
first it may startle, if it fail to offend, the 
English traveller, is not without its in. 
fluence in commanding at least his res. 
pect. He sees that the country is not 
only great and prosperous, but that its 
rulers are determined to keep it so.” 


In common with all other travellers, 
Mr. Gleig is much struck with the 
magnificent appearance of Berlin. A 
more intimate acquaintance, however, 
does not realize the anticipation which 
the first appearance has excited. A 
city not gradually increasing with the 
increase of its population, or adapted 
in its varied forms to the varied pur- 
poses of human life by the combined 
experience and taste of those who need 
its accommodations ; but rising as if by 
magic at the command of a despot on 
an area limited by the will of One, 
and after a plan devised by One’s ima- 
gination, can hardly be supposed to 
exhibit that “busy hum of men,” which, 
in the towered cities of older growth, 
seems to make the life that reigns there 
almost an attribute of the very build- 
ings themselves; or to excite those 
numberless associations which enable 
the artificial beauty of a town to hold 
equal sway in many a mind with the 
simple beauty of nature. The city of 
Berlin, indeed, with its splendid edi- 
fices, its military regularity and dreary 
magnificence, seems no unapt symbol 
of the Prussian government itself, the 
most perfect specimen of a civilized 
despotism which perhaps ever existed, 


“ There can be no doubt whatever that 
Prussia presents, in all its departments, 
the visible marks of what is called gene- 
rally, and perhaps justly, a well-regulated 
state. Its government, though strong, 
is rarely oppressive; that is to say, the 
amount of practical liberty enjoyed by the 
subject is as great as men need desire. 
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No human being is restricted from going 
to and fro at pleasure ; for the passport 
which is necessary to bear him harmless 
with the police, the authorities never 
refuse, unless the party applying for it 
be known as a mischievous character. 
The privacy of no man’s house is ever 
wantonly invaded, Whatever the bent 
of his genius may be, each citizen is free 
to indulge it, so long as the community 
takes no hurt from its indulgence; and 
life and property are every where as 
secure as an efficient policecau make them, 
Moreover there no longer exists that 
odious Jine of demarcation between the 
man of noble birth and the plebeian, 
which, at a date not very distant, restricted 
the enjoyment of offices of honour and 
trust exclusively to the former class, 
The mechanic, by dint of industry and 
skill, may now raise himself to distinc- 
tion; the merchant may purchase land ; 
the boor may attain to rank in the army ; 
governments, secretaryships, the adminis- 
tration of departments, judgeships, ay, 
and a share in the king’s confidence and 
councils, all are open to be competed for 
by talent, and integrity, and zeal. I do 
not mean to say that, in point of fact, 
the nobles do not continue to engross by 
far the larger share of these preferments. 
It is quite natural that they should. But 
the theory of the constitution recognises 
no such generic difference between the 
noble and the peasant, as that the latter 
should be cut off from all hope of prizes 
which lie within the reach of the former— 
though the noble in Prussia, just as in 
England and elsewhere, enjoys advan- 
tages in the race, which, in nine cases out 
of ten, enable him to leave his more 
humbly-born competitor behind. 

«“ Again, the anxiety of the ruler to 
diffuse intelligence through all orders and 
degrees of his subjects, is striking and 
praiseworthy. The people are not only 
encouraged but compelled to send their 
children to the schools, with one of which 
each parish is provided ; and the slightest 
irregularity of attendance on the part of 
the pupils is sure to bring down punish- 
ment on their parents, Nor is.it to the 
conferring of the mere elementary bran- 
ches of education—to the care with which 
it is provided that no Prussian shall lack 
the opportunity of learning to read, and 
write, and keep accounts—that the atten- 
tion of the government is restricted. 
The capital, at least, contains seminaries 
in which young men are gratuitously 
instructed in the principles of the art or 
trade which they design to follow; and 
the results are, that in many mechanical 
operations, particularly in the casting of 
iron, modelling, and such like, they have 
attained in Berlin to a degree of excellence 
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which we shall scarcely find equalled 
elsewhere. 

“In all this we perceive the exact 
intermixture of liberality and arbitrary 
power, which we might expect to find in 
the proceedings of a government, anxious, 
indeed, to promote the well-being of its 
subjects of every class, yet nowise disposed 
to abate one jot of its own claim to 
unlimited and unquestioning obedience. 
Knowledge, for example, is not only 
rendered accessible, but it is forced upon 
the people; they must learn something, 
because it is the will of their rulers that 
they should not be wholly ignorant. 
But while the law interferes only so far 
as torender theacquisition of the humblest 
species of lore obligatory, the munificence 
of the monarch affords every conceivable 
facility to such as may desire to prosecute 
their researches further. In the Gwerbe 
Schule and Architectural Academy, the 
ambitious mechanic will find ample means 
of gratifying his thirst for improvement ; 
in the University the means and appliances 
of study have been afforded, without any 
regard to expense. The collections in 
botany and mineralogy, the anatomical 
preparations, the museum of natural his- 
tory, and the zoological specimens, are 
all perfect in their degree, and all stand 
open to the inspection of the students. 
And as these various helps and aids to 
learning would be useless, were competent 
masters wanting to direct the stadies of 
the youth, so no efforts have been spared 
to bring together such a body of professors 
as should ensure to Berlin the distinction, 
which she actually enjoys, of taking rank, 
though the youngest, at the very head of 
the German universities.” 


Again— 


«In the regulations which affect men’s 
civil callings and professions, in the ad- 
ministration of justice, in the management 
of commerce, the most prying eye will fail 
to discover in Prussia the slightest bias 
in favour either of classes or of individuals, 
Some of these regulations may appear to 
us impolitic ; others, perhaps, ludicrously 
absurd; but there is nothing in them 
which can convict the government of a 
disposition to deal loosely with the rule 
of right. For example, whatever walk 
of civil life a man may desire to follow, 
it is necessary that be should obtain a 
license, and he pays for it, on a classified 
scale, a fixed annual tribute to the govern- 
ment. We may smile, if we please, 
when we are told, that the physician, the 
notary, the carpenter, the slop-seller, the 
butcher, the brewer, the baker, and the 
vendor of drugs, are all, like hawkers and 
pedlars among themselves, required to 
take out licenses. We may come to the 
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conclusion, that in abolishing the system 
of guilds, it would have been more wise, 
as well as more liberal, to have done so 
absolutely, than to supplant it by a device 
so clumsy as the present. Still, nothing 
can be charged against the impartiality of 
the government, which takes every species 
of civil occupation alike under its care, 
and causes the member of a liberal pro- 
fession to be registered, and certificated, 
and licensed, with the very same strict- 
ness which it applies to the worker in a 
common trade. 

‘¢ Nothing can be more pure, nothing 
more free even from the stain of suspicion, 
than theadministration of justice, whether 
in criminal or civil cases, throughout 
Prussia. Among the provincial judges 
and magistrates there may be, here and 
there, a deficiency of intelligence; for the 
provincial judges and magistrates are 
elected by the people, and hold office 
for three years only. But against their 
integrity I never heard that a charge 
was brought, or that their behaviour, 
in any case, laid them open to it. In 
Berlin, on the other hand, we find not 
only a thorough acquaintance with the 
law, but an immoveable purpose to be 
guided by it in all their decisions. And 
though the appointments there emanate 
directly from the crown, and are known 
to be revokable at the will of the minister, 
it does not appear that this consideration 
has the smallest effect upon the minds of 
the persons holding them. The fact, 
indeed, is, that in Prussia, as well as in 
England, it must ever be the policy of 
the government to keep the great stream 
of justice undisturbed. Cases may, per- 
haps, occur in both countries, where an 
arbitrary monarch or minister might de- 
sire to crush an enemy, or obtain posses- 
sion of an estate; but these, in the nature 
of things, must be of rare occurrence; 
and for their occurrence, in the adjust- 
ment of a matter so important, no pro- 
vision can be made. He would be a 
very foolish, as well as a very wicked 
prince, who could wish to see the judg- 
ment-seat filled, except by persons proof 
against the influence, as well of intimida- 
tion as of bribery. Of the exact amount 
of salaries awarded either to the supreme 
or the inferior judges, I cannot speak. I 
only know that the former are paid out 
of the treasury, while the latter derive 
their emoluments from the rents of the 
borough Jands. 

« It will be distinctly understood that 
in thus eulogizing the Prussian courts of 
justice, I speak only of those which take 
cognizance of cases in which politics are 
nowise mixed up. For political offenders 
I am afraid that there is not in Prussia, 
more than in other absolute monarchies, 


any law whatever. He who is suspected 
of plotting against the government—he 
who is accused of disseminating dangerous 
opinions, may be, and is, arrested without 
the pretext of a process; and even if the 
established tribunals pronounce him guilt. 
less, his release or farther confinement 
depends on the mere will of the minister, 
In like manner I offer no opinion as to 
the working of the Code Napoleon, which 
still exists in the Rhenish provinces, and 
is by them warmly admired. But the 
ordinary tribunals of Prussia Proper are 
all, as I have stated, free from taint ; and 
as such, command the respect of the people 
to the full as much as they secure the 
approbation of astrictly honest sovereign,” 


We cannot, we confess, perfectly 
coincide with Mr. Gleig’s notion of 
impartiality, which appears to consist 
in treating all classes as slaves alike— 
an impartiality, to conceive which the 
power of abstraction may, doubtless, be 
adequate, but certainly by a process 
not very easy to British minds, Our 
present business, however, is to be 
thankful for Mr. Gleig’s information, 
and not to quarrel with his sentiments, 

Her military system is that of which 
Prussia is most proud. Its object is 
to enforce a certain quantum of military 
education on all her subjects; and so 
far it would appear to be perfectly 
successful. All young men between 
the ages of 18 and 26 years are liable 
to be drawn, and all, when drawn, 
must serve. Each serves for three 
years, and the discipline maintained 
during the time of service is at once 
mild and effective. Mr. Gleig, how- 
ever—a very competent judge, and 
who enters into the subject con amore 
—donbts, and it would seem with 
reason, the probability of making good 
soldiers within this short period of 
training. This is a most important 
consideration in estimating the power 
and stability of Prussia. Her strength, 
as that of every despotic government, 
must be in her army ; and if the effect 
of making all her subjects soldiers be 
to have none good, then, however 
submission may be enforced at home, 
still the only intelligible compensation 
for domestic slavery—security against 
foreign foes—is, in point of fact, sacri- 
ficed to the procuring that which i, 
and it alone, can make in any degree 
desirable. 

Mr. Gleig is much inclined to defend 
the commercial policy of Prussia, which 
seems to be formed, as far as circum- 
stances will admit, on the enlightened 
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model of China, She has agreed with 
several other states of Germany to 
establish one same scale of duties— 
to get rid of all intermediate custom- 
houses—to divide among the states 
thus united, the accruing profits in 
roportion to the population of each-— 
and, fiually, to impose on manufactured 
goods imported from abroad a duty far 
exceeding in amount that which is im- 
posed on a similar species of goods 
manufactured at home, This, it will 
be seen, is, in effect, to confine, as far 
as possible, the consumption of goods 
to those of home manufacture, and to 
exclude, as far as possible, those of 
other nations—at once to deprive the 
subjects of this union of the benefits 
of foreign art and foreign enterprise, 
with all the consequential benefits of 
foreign intercourse, and to _ irritate 
other nations by excluding them from 
a commerce alike beneticial to them- 
selves and to the states with which it 
might be holden. This system, Mr. 
Gleig conceives, is unjust to nobody, 
and he thinks he has shown this, be- 
cause it is at least perfectly “ impartial” 
to the states with whom Prussia is 
confederated, and of those with whom 
she is not she takes, as she ought to 
take, no account. We are no friends 
to what is called a “free trade” under 
the present circumstances of the world ; 
but we certainly do think that in cases 
of this kind some regard might be paid 
to the individuals which compose a 
state as well as to its government, and 
some consideration had of those ties 
which connect the members of all states 
as members of one family—the human- 
kind. . 
Despotism is never so unhappy in 
its success as when upon its proper 
principles it seeks to enforce religion 
and morals upon its subjects. The 
system of Prussia is of a piece through- 
out, and there is no one chapter in 
the whole of Mr. Gleig’s valuable work 
more important than that on the moral 
and religious condition of Prussia. The 
tone of Mr. Gleig’s remarks is, in 
general, thoroughly and wholesomely 
British, and honourable alike to his 
feelings as a Christian and a man. It 
is well worthy of what, we fear, from 
the nature of things, it never can have, 
the honest attention of the friends of 
what is called ecclesiastical reform and 
a cheap religion at home—and as 
worthy of what we trust it will have; 
the thankful attention of every true 
friend of the interests of religion and 
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morality. We shall now give some 
extracts :-— 

* I do not wish to represent the Prus- 

sian government as in any respect dis- 
countenancing religion, or the Prussian 
people as utterly depraved. I believe, on 
the contrary, that the wishes of the first 
are all sound and wholesome, and that 
the last, considered in the mass, are quite 
us moral as most of their neighbours that 
belong to the same great family. Intoxi- 
cation, for example, is the reverse of fre- 
quent among the Prussians, and even the 
street-quarrels of the lJowliest classes 
generally evaporate in words, But in 
other respects I do not find that the 
moral tie holds them with too tight a 
pressure. I had occasion to inquire of 
one whose opportunities of judging were 
excellent, how Berlin and indeed Prussia 
in general, might in this respect be ac- 
counted of? and I received an answer, 
which I give almost in his own words :— 
‘ Berlin,’ said he, ‘is a scene of constant 
intrigue. We don’t all drink, we don’t 
all play—but we all intrigue. From the 
prince to the peasant, each has his affaire 
d'amour in hand, and we care very little 
though all the world should know it. 
Of the rest of Prussia I am less compe- 
tent to speak ; but you will probably find 
that what takes place in the capital, takes 
place in the provinces also.’ 

“Startled by an avowal so candid, I 
became naturally anxious to ascertain to 
what causes my friend attributed a state 
of things, the evils attending which he 
did not scruple to deplore. In this re- 
spect, however, I found him either less 
willing or less able to be communicative. 
Ihinted at the mischievous tendency of 
the law of divorce, but he would not 
agree with me. ‘* It was better,’ he said, 
‘ that every facility should be afforded for 
the dissolution of the marriage contract, 
than that persons should live together 
unhappily.’ I asked, whether there was 
no principle of religion in the land, to 
operate as a check upon the indulgence of 
men’s vicious humours. ‘Oh yes,’ he 
replied, ‘we are a very religious people. 
Don’t you see a church in every parish ? 
But our religion takes no heed of such 
matters as these, and we should socn 
quarrel with it if it did.’ 

«“« And your clergy,’ continued I,— 
‘are they without weight enough to make 
their example felt, even where their 
precepts may fail in securing attention ?” 

« * Our clergy,’ replied he, with a smile 
—‘why, yes, they are very excellent people 
in their way—very good men, without 
doubt ; but really no human being pays 
the slightest regard either to what they 
say or what they do,’ 
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«¢ Well, but the gospel on which your 
religion professes to be founded—is it 
quite held at nought among you?” 

« My answer was another smile, of which 
I could not, without real pain, stop to 
analyze the import. He immediately 
added, however, as if conscious that he 
was treading upon delicate ground, * The 
gospels are by no means slightly estimated 
among us, We all admit that the code 
of morals taught in them is perfect—but 
—but—we don’t profess to be guided by 
it.” 

* * + + 

“In Prussia the clergy are universally 
poor. ‘The living of Spandau, one of the 
richest in the kingdom, brings in an 
annual revenue of only two hundred 
Frederic d’ors, or one hundred and fifty 
or sixty pounds of our money. In the 
country places, such is the depressed state 
of the clergy, that they are obliged, in 
many instances, to eke out their slender 
incomes by working in the fields like day- 
labourers. Again, though the state re- 
ligion of Prussia be Protestant, (for the 
distinctions between Lutheran and Cal- 
vinist are now forgotten,) such is the 
liberality of the government, that in 
parishes where the majority of the inhabi- 
tants profess the Romish faith, a Romish 
= draws the stipend, and occupies 

oth the church and the glebe-house. 
Here, then, we have the two great evils 
already referred to—a clergy universally 
pauperized, and a state religion not fairly 
countenanced by the state. What is the 
consequence ? 

“If the Prussian clergy were far more 
learned than they are—and I am willing 
to allow that there is a prodigious mass 
of learning among them—if their habits 
of life, instead of being those of the re- 
cluse, were, in point of activity and 
energy, all that their office requires—it 
seems next to impossible, that, labouring 
under such palpable disadvantages they 
should ever acquire the smallest influence 
within the domestic circles of their 
parishioners. Cut off by their poverty 
from associating with the higher classes, 
and separated from the lower by the 
superior cultivation of their intellects, 
they may be eloquent in their pulpits, and 
able, and even orthodox at their desks, 
yet produce little effect for good upon 
the public mind, or the public morals, 
For it is neither by their preaching, nor 
by their writing, that the ministers of 
religion most effectually serve the purpose 
for which the state provides them with a 
subsistence. It is in the daily intercourse 
of life—in the domiciliary visits which 
they pay to the cottages of the poor—by 
the tone which they give to general society 
wherever they join in it, that the best 
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opportunities are afforded to them of 
moulding the opinions of those around 
them, because it is in such situations that 
they best succeed in earning the respect 
of their neighbours; and I need not add 
that the precepts of religion never carry 
with them half so much weight as when 
they come to us from those whom we 
both know and estimate rightly. But 
this can never be the case in a country 
where the political position of the clergy 
is such, that a noble house would feel 
itself disgraced, were one of its poorest 
scions to enter into holy orders; where 
the emoluments of office are so wretched, 
and the condition of the pastor so humble, 
that the very peasants scarce look on the 
last with respect, or to the first as an 
object of ambition. It is better, how- 
ever, to describe in detail, than to go on 
with a general line of reasoning. The 
following is a correct sketch of what 
befell when I paid a visit to the incumbent 
of a country parish, certainly neither the 
poorest nor the most secluded within the 
limits of the Prussian dominions ;— 

« The parsonage-house stood close to 
the parish church. It was a straggling, 
old-fashioned edifice, with a paved court 
in front, and a garden and orchard behind, 
The walls were very dingy, and both 
they and the tiles gave evidence that the 
hand of repair seldom touched them; and 
the court-yard was neither clean nor well 
kept. When I entered, I found two 
women, one elderly, the other young, 
feeding some poultry. They were dressed 
in the humblest style, as if accustomed to 
such operations, and I naturally concluded 
that they were the pastor’s servants. I 
was mistaken. The one was his wife, 
the other his daughter; and as the good 
man kept no domestic, except a little 
girl, by them were all the menial offices 
of the household performed. I entered. 
German houses, in general, are not what 
we should call well-furnished; that is to 
say, you need not expect to find, even in 
the palaces of the nobility, carpets on the 
floors, or an air of luxurious ease any 
where; but this poor man seemed to 
have hardly any furniture at all. His 
room—and it was a spacious one—con- 
tained a chest of drawers, a small round 
deal table, a few chairs with wooden 
seats, and a porcelain stove. He had 
just finished dinner, for it was one o'clock, 
and the remains of the feast stood before 
him ; namely, a large basin of the thinnest 
soup, something which I mistook for suet 
dumplings, a morsel of bouille done to 
tatters, and a plate of sourcrout. His 
drink was a mug of beer, and his pipe 
was already in his mouth. The good 
man begged me to take a seat, and cheer- 
fully answered such questions as I chose 
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to put to him. I forget what was the 
recise value of his benefice: I only re- 
member that it was inconceivably small ; 
et he assured me that there were many 
of his brethren poorer than he, and that 
he was contented. ‘For my garden is 
very productive,’ continued he, ‘and I 
am yet strong enough to cultivate it 
myself.’ 

««¢ And have you any society at hand ?’ 
said I. ‘* Are your people attentive and 
kind to you?” 

« ¢ Ihave nothing to complain of among 
the people,’ replied he; ‘they attend 
church tolerably well, and when I do join 
them of a Sabbath evening in the public 
garden, we smoke our pipe very socially 
together. But we don’t see much of one 
another.’ 

« T soon found, on pushing my inquiries 
farther, that the relation between pastor 
and flock is, in Prussia, a very different 
affair from what it is amongus. Nobody 
ever thought of applying to the pastor 
of ——, in case of difficulty, for advice. 
No sick person besought him to visit him 
or her in sickness; the poor found him 
not their advocate, nor expected so to 
find him. The bouer-man sent him no 
little presents—eggs, or poultry, or fruit, 
in token of attachment. With the great 
proprietor, one of whom had a schloss in 
the parish, he held no intercourse; in- 
deed, he was, except in his own family, 
entirely companionless. Again, it was 
not his wont, nor the custom of his 
brethren, except on stated occasions, to 


‘ catechise the young, or to exhort the 


aged. He lived, in short, a life of mere 
routine, and had no inclination to step 
beyond the circle. How is it possible 
that a man so circumstanced can have 
the slightest power to mould the opinions, 
or lay down rules for the conduct of 
those around him ? 

« The errors, then, with which the Prus- 
sian government seems to be chargeable 
are these :—first, that it is not, in the 
proper acceptation of the term, in alliance 
with any particular church or creed what- 
ever; and next, that it has not provided 
for the ministers of religion such a main- 
tenance as the nature of their office re- 
quires. For it is beside the question to 
argue, that if the clergy be poor, they are 
at least on a level, in that respect, with 
the members of other professions. It 
can be no object to the government 
whether the physician and apothecary 
shall have influence over the minds of 
his patients or not, or the lawyer be able 
to bend them to any given purpose. If 
the government have a wish in reference 
to these gentlemen at all, it probably is, 
that they shall possess neither the inclina- 
tion nor the will to sway the moral 





opinions of the people; but with the 
clergy the case is different. If they be 
incapable of accomplishing this end, they 
are clearly inadequate to perform one of 
the great purposes for which the state 
undertakes to maintain them. And I 
need scarcely add, that men are nowhere 
so humble-minded as to listen with defer- 
ence on the most important of all subjects, 
to the precepts of those whose condition 
renders all approach to general companion- 
ship impossible. Such, however, is pre+ 
cisely the state of things in Prussia; which 
is the more to be lamented, that the go- 
vernment piques itself on the effortswhich 
it makes to discover latent talent in other 
walks of life, and to foster and reward it, 
It is in the church only that no prizes 
are bestowed, and that no pains are taken 
to ensure for the work of the ministry, 
at least, a fair share of the shining and in- 
fluential genius which everywhere abounds 
in the community. 

“I come now to another class of 
defects, for the existence and continued 
operation of which the church, considered 
as a spiritual body, is entirely responsible. 
I allude to the absence of all discipline, 
all controlling power, over the religious 
opinions of the clergy, such as shall ensure 
an uniformity of doctrine in the public 
teaching of those to whom the people are 
to look for instruction in righteousness, 
I am not, indeed, ignorant that the doc- 
trines set forth in the Confession of Augs- 
burg, are those to which the Lutheran 
Church professes to adhere. Neither 
have I forgotten, that for some time after 
the Reformation, subscription to that 
document, as well as to Melancthon’s 
Apology, and the rest of the symbolical 
books, was required of all candidates for 
holy orders; while of the labours of the 
old German divines, distinguished alike 
by their erudition and their piety, I am 
not willing to speak, except in terms of 
profound respect. But besides that the 
symbolical books were, from the outset, 
at once too voluminous and too contro- 
versial to be rightly used as a confession 
of faith, the practice of subscribing to 
them arbitrarily was soon laid aside, and 
in its room a habit was adopted, which, 
in point of fact, rendered the act of sub- 
scription nugatory. As soon as men 
were permitted to declare their acceptance 
of these books, only ‘so far as they 
agreed with Scripture,’ the utility of the 
books themselves, as a test of orthodoxy, 
ceased to exist; for such qualification 
clearly left each minister free to believe 
and to teach whatever his own fancy 
might dictate. With respect, again, to 
the Reformed Church, as the other great 
branch of Protestantism came to be 
called, it is extremely doubtful whether 
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any test of orthodoxy was in it at any 
period applied; but it is certain that for 
a long while back nothing more has been 
required of him who offers himself for 
ordination, than a promise that he will 
teach the people, according to the Scrip- 
tures of God. 

Again, though there have been from 
the outset, in most of the reformed 
churches, forms appointed for public 
prayer, and the administration of the 
sacraments, it has never been the custom 
to require from the ministers a rigid 
attention to those forms. Some used 
them—others did not; and hence, even 
in the offering up of their devotions, the 
people were liable to be guided right or 
wrong, according to the humours or 
peculiar views of the pastor. Now where 
there is neither a confession of faith, 
sanctioned by competent authority, nor 
a liturgy, according to the spirit of which 
the worship of the people shall be 
directed, there is clearly no power any 
where, of determining what shall, and 
what shall not, be the doctrine of the 
church. Bishops, or superintendents, or 
synods, or ecclesiastical courts, may be 
competent to restrain or to punish im- 
moral practices in the clergy; but not 
having any acknowledged standard, ac- 
cording to which opinions may be tried, 
how can they interfere with men’s doc- 
trine? And if in doctrine a church fall 
away from the simplicity of the gospel, 
what reason have we to be surprised, if 
the moral principle become likewise 
vitiated? I have ventured to assert that 
Prussia is not a religious and a moral 
country. Let me remind the reader of 
certain truths which bear upon the points 
now under consideration, and he will 
probably agree with me in thinking, that 
a different result was not to be ex- 
pected.” 

° +. . 

“ I hold it to be a mistake of the most 
melancholy kind to imagine, that by the 
mere cultivation of their intellectual fa- 
culties, you render a people either wiser, 
or better, or more happy. The first 
object to be attended to by a ruler surely 
is, or ought to be, that the people com- 
mitted to his charge shall have reason to 
be contented with their condition. And 
as it belongs to humanity that the great 
mass of men must, in every age and 
country, work hard and fare roughly, 
the education which fails in affording to 
them such resources as mere learning 
cannot always bestow, is wanting in the 
very point where it ought most to give 
proof of its usefulness. I do not wish to 
insinuate aught against the righteous 
intentions of any body; but this much 
is certain, that the people of Scotland, 





for example, are, even in the rural dis. 
tricts, less moral and less happy now than 
they used to be within my own recollec. 
tion. Yet education is carried on jn 
Scotland, by means of the parochial 
schools, far beyond the limits which for. 
merly circumscribed it. Why should 
such apparent contradiction be? I an. 
swer, because it is one thing so to educate 
as that the poor shall grow up to habits 
of industry, integrity, and contentment; 
another, to sharpen their faculties till the 
edge becomes so fine as to wound the 
moral principle itself, There may be 
excess even in education, when applied to 
masses, the great bulk of whom must eat 
their bread scantily in the sweat of their 
brows. 

“It is the pleasure of the Prussian 
government that its subjects shall be 
universally educated; and the pleasure of 
the Prussian government is not to be 
gainsaid. Education is, therefore, as 
widely diffused through the land as the 
most enthusiastic believer in the per- 
fectibility of human nature could desire. 
Of the machinery which is employed in 
order to effect this end, it is not necessary 
that I should speak much at large, be- 
cause M. Cousin’s report is in the hands 
of every body; and, as far as accuracy 
of detail goes, I have nothing to say 
against it. But from the inferences 
which he draws, and the conclusions to 
which he arrives, I am forced, in many 
instances, to dissent; and I think that 
there are signs in the political horizon of 
Prussia, which go far to justify me in so 
doing. Let me explain the grounds on 
which I venture to take so bold a step, 
even though I be compelled to say, 
imperfectly, over again what he has 
already said, and said well, before me. 

“It seems to be the design of the 
Prussian government, that over the in- 
tellectual, not less than over the physical 
energies of the country, its own influence, 
and none other, shall extend. Accord- 
ingly education, which, every where else, 
takes its tone, more or less, from the 
bearing of the church by law established, 
proceeds in Prussia on a principle so 
purely laic, as well nigh to merit the dis- 
tinction of being pronounced military. 
Thus it is the voice of the Jaw, and not 
the moral influence of the clergy, which, 
from one extremity of the fabric to the 
other, sets all the wheels of the machine 
in motion. The law determines the age 
at which children shall go to school—the 
law decides when they shall leave it. 
The law points out what shall be done at 
school, from hour to hour and from day 
today. The law drives the truant from 
his idleness under the escort of a police- 
man, and punishes the parent through 
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whose carelessness or want of taste the 
truant may have been encouraged in his 


bad propensity.” 


From Berlin Mr. Gleig proceeded 
through Potsdam to Dresden, Saxony, 
every one knows, had her revolution 
after the French fashion in the great 
revolutionary year 1830—the result of 
which may be very briefly stated in 
the complaint, which Mr. Gleig found 
to be nearly universal, that the peo- 
ple had now three hundred and fifty 
monarchs to maintain instead of one. 
Amongst other rights claimed by the 
sovereign people since this glorious 
era, is that of choosing their own execu- 
tioner, and the office seems to be one 
possessing very peculiar privileges. 


« Since 1830 the people claim the right 
of electing their own executioner; yet 
such is the force of habit that the son, 
provided he be duly qualified, is almost 
always chosen to succeed his father. Once 
chosen, moreover, the headsman takes 
rank, in some sort, asa gentleman. He 
inhabits a house, which, as well asa por- 
tion of land, is allotted to him by the 
department. All horses and cattle that 
die a natural death within the department 
become his property; and out of this per- 
quisite he not unfrequently derives more 
substantial advantages than might be sup- 

d. For the bouerman is entitled, 
when his horse falls sick, to sell him to 
the executioner at a stipulated price; 
that is, provided he judge it more expe- 
dient to get rid of a dying animal, fora 
trifling gain, than to give away the dead 
carcase for nothing. The process is this: 
The farmer’s horse is taken ill. He 
believes it will not recover, and having 
hung on to the last moment, he comes to 
the conclusion that his wisest course will 
be to sell it to the headsman. He must 
remove it, however, for this purpose, to 
the headsman’s paddock. If the animal 
be strong enough to carry a rider to the 
gate, the farmer demands, and must re- 
ceive for it, a dollar. If it be too far 
gone for this, he leads it to its new owner, 
and is paid with sixteen groschen. The 
headsman gains little or nothing in cither 
case, provided the animal die; though he 
is never the loser, because hide, and 
heels, and shoes, are always worth a 
dollar, But the horse sometimes re- 
covers—and then he may sell for fifty 
dollars an animal which he purchased 
for one.” 


The Lutheran Church in Saxony is 
in much the same condition as that of 
Prussia, and Mr. Gleig does not speak 
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more favourably of the religion and 
morality of the Saxons than of that of 
their neighbours. 

From Dresden Mr. Gleig went 
through the district known by the 
name of the Saxon Switzerland to 
Schandau, where he appears to have 
fixed the summer quarters of his family, 
the remainder of his tour being accom- 
plished by himself and his son, a youth 
of thirteen, and partly on foot. As 
illustrative of the state of the Saxon 
Lutheran Church, and the religious 
feeling of the people, we insert the 
following description of a Whitsunday 
passed at Schandau :— 


«I will take as my model a communion 
day—the festival of Whitsunday, which 
every where throughout Christendom, 
except among our own dissenters, is 
religiously observed. At ten o’clock in 
the morning, the congregation assembles 
within an edifice, which, from the effect 
of the first glance round, you might easily 
mistake for a Roman Catholic place of 
worship. Towards the east stands the 
altar, a gorgeously-ornamented pile, with 
paintings, and statues of angels and 
saints; and gilding and a crucifix reared 
above it on the screen behind. The 
table itself was covered this day with a 
rich velvet drapery inlaid and fringed 
with gold; over which, at one corner, 
was drawn a white damask cloth. Two 
gilded candlesticks of great size, contain- 
ing lighted tapers of appropriate dimen- 
sions, stood one at each extremity of the 
table. Two china vases, piled up with 
all the flowers then in season, came be- 
tween them, while, more in front, were 
the chalice, paten, cup, &c., all apparently 
made of silver-gilt. Moreover, along the 
walls on either side, rude paintings were 
set up, of various passages in the life of 
our Lord or his servants; such as the 
austere spirits of our Covenanters would 
have condemnedasenticements to idolatry, 
and which the eye of taste could not behold 
with any degree of approbation. 


“ Along the body of the church are 
arranged rows of open benches, which 
are all distributed into separate sittings, 
as each sitting is marked with the name 
of the individual for whose use it has 
been set apart. Here the women con- 
gregate, without any man being allowed 
to mix with them; and there they sit in 
their holiday attire—the heads of the 
young being bare, the married wearing 
oddly-shaped caps, but all agreeing in this 
point, that each carries one, if not more, 
pocket-handkerchiefs in her hand. A 
pocket-handkerchief displayed seems, in- 
deed, to be essential to the full-dress of a 
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Saxon woman of the humbler classes. 
Meanwhile, the men take possession of 
the galleries, which are carried round 
three sides of the building, and arrange 
themselves upon seats which rise, as in 
our own churches, like the benches of an 
amphitheatre, one above another. Not 
that pews are wholly wanting. Beneath 
these galleries, and glazed, and set round 
more like boxes in a theatre than any 
thing else, are recesses, within which the 
magnates of the township are accom- 
modated; and where, to do them jus- 
tice, the burgomaster, the stadtschriber, 
the commandant of the jagers, and the 
other officers of state, seemed, with their 
wives and families, to join heartily in the 
celebration of public worship. 

“In conducting this, the first thing 
done is to sing a portion of the Psalms, 
not from any metrical version, but from 
the version which is attached to the 
ordinary service-book. The psalmody 
is upheld, with might and main, by all 
of the congregation that have musical 
voices, and by very many who have not ; 
but here, at least, there was no accom- 
paniment of instruments. By-and-by, 
the minister, who had not yet made his 
appearance, came, fresh from his robing- 
room, in a black Geneva cloak and cap, 
without removing the latter of which, he 
bowed reverently before the altar. Then 
he began to chant, the people continuing 
silent all the while, and many of them 
kneeling; till in a few minutes he turned 
round, and blessed them. The benedic- 
tion was succeeded by a renewal of the 
congregational singing, during which the 
minister disappeared, that he might re- 
turn, however, when the psalm was 
ended, and go on with the service, This 
time, he read some prayers from the 
service-book, himself standing all the 
while with his back to the altar; and 
then moved, while the people sang again, 
towards the pulpit. From it—for there 
is no desk—the collect, epistle, and gospel 
for the day were read, the reading having 
been prefaced by a brief extemporaneous 
explanation of the nature of the festival 
which they had met tocelebrate. Last of 
all, the gospel was taken as a text, and adis- 
course delivered on the benefits which ac- 
crued to the world from the descent of the 
Holy Spirit ; and finally, at its termina- 
tion, and it did not exceed a quarter of 
an hour, a concluding hymn was sung. 

« Such was the order of the morning 
service ; over and above which the sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper was this day 
administered, and I remained, of course, 
as multitudes did besides, who, without 
partaking, seemed desirous of witnessing 
the ceremonial. The number of com- 

municants was exceedingly small; they 
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amounted, in all, to eighteen, and no 
more; that is, to eight men and ten 
women, out of a population in the parish 
of three thousand souls. They advanced 
by pairs, the men first, and the women 
following, to the left side of the altar: 
and having made two or three low 
obeisances, stood erect. The minister 
approached with the paten in his hand 
and they, holding out their tongues, 
received each a wafer. This done, they 
passed round the altar to the rear, leaving 
the next pair to go through the same 
ritual; and then, when all had received 
the wafer, all appeared again, in pairs, 
to partake of the wine also. When they 
had drunk, (and the minister held the 
cup to their lips,) they bowed reverently, 
and retired, 


“We are never fair judges of the 
solemnity of religious rites which are 
presented to us for the first time; but 
I must confess that the whole routine 
of the Lutheran church struck me as 
being a good deal deficient in decorum, 
The people, for example, sit to sing the 
psalms; and appear to count as much on 
the noise which they make, as on the 
melody that arises out of it. One cir. 
cumstance, however, in the ceremonial 
of the day, affected me a good deal, 
For about eight minutes there was a pro. 
found silence throughout the building, 
the minister having exhorted his con- 
gregation to seek God in secret prayer; 
and as they knelt, many of them with 
their faces sunk in their hands, I could 
not but feel that I was looking upona 
congregation of worshippers. Alas! the 
delusion did not long continue; but let 
that pass. Of the minister I can truly 
say that he seemed much in earnest—a 
great deal more so, as far as I at least 
could judge, than the people to whom he 
addressed himself. 


“ With this same worthy clergyman I 
made a point of forming an acquaintance, 
I found him, like his brother functionary 
in Prussia, very poor, yet nowise dissatis- 
fied. He had held his benefice three- 
and-thirty years, and expressed himself 
abundantly pleased with his parishioners, 
though a short cross-examination led to 
the discovery that very little or no familiar 
intercourse took place between them. 
When I add that the principal friend and 
companion of the pastor’s daughter was 
the girl who served us in the capacity of 
housemaid, the sort of station in society 
filled by a Saxon country clergyman, 
will be fully understood, And there will 
not, I suspect, be required any tedious 
argument to demonstrate that such a man 
can have slender influence among bis 
people,” 
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Mr. Gleig describes the Saxon 
Switzerland with all the feelings of 
a genuine lover of the picturesque, 
and with the pen of a practised writer. 
Descriptions of this kind we do not 
ourselves pretend to admire very highly, 
and we are sure that they suffer by 
being extracted. Take, however, as a 
specimen of Mr. Gleig’s powers in this 
way the following account of the far- 
famed Bastei :— 


« Let the reader imagine, if he can, a 
straggling village, running along the foot 
of agreen hill. Through this he passes, 
and then, by a gradual ascent, he arrives 
at a spot where the scene all at once 
changes its character, and there, by an 
impulse, to analyse which he has neither 
the power nor the inclination, he is con- 
strained to stand still, He occupies now 
a sort of projection on the mountain’s 
base, whence he looks forth upon a deep, 
dark, and wooded basin, around which 
are gathered a semicircle of rocks, loftier, 
bolder, and more gigantic in their propor- 
tions than any which, even in this land of 
precipice and cliff, have as yet come 
under his notice. Unlike the area of 
the Kuhstall, however, the basin of the 
Bastei is narrow in its dimensions; I do 
not think that its diameter can exceed a 
thousand yards. But any thing more 
sublime, any thing more deeply, darkly 
desolate, it is hard to conceive how even 
nature herself could produce. The very 
pines that wave in the abyss look like 
haunted things; and there are some so 
completely overshadowed, that the sun’s 
rays never reach them, 

“Having gazed upon this wild pano- 
ramo till he is satisfied, the traveller 
resumes his progress, and winding con- 
tinually upwards, is carried, at last, to 
the summit. The scene which had been 
grand before, becomes here absolutely 
terrific, for the Bastei consists of a ridge 
of serried rocks, which are connected to- 
gether by wooden bridges, each over- 
hanging a gulf, to look down upon which, 
without turning giddy, requires almost 
more than a common share of nerve. 
Close under these rocks, on one side, is 
the Elbe, diminished to such a degree, 
that a boat which lay on the shore seemed 
like a child’s toy, while the noble river 
himself had dwindled to a very mill-race. 
On the other side, again, is that dark, 
deep gorge of which I have already 
spoken, with here and there a columnar 
Mass projecting out of it; and the tall, 
graceful pines climbing every where like 
parasites, till soil even for them fails, and 
the rock stands forth in its barren magni- 
ficence. It is quite impossible that, by 
description, any idea of such a scene can 
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be communicated; I doubt whether the 
pencil, with all its creative powers, might 
hope to do it justice. 


“« Over these dizzy platforms we made 
our way, halting from time to time as 
each conducted us to some new wonder, 
till from the very pinnacle of all we 
looked forth upon a view at once the 
most extensive and varied which in this 
land of beauty we had yet obtained. We 
were now at an elevation of eight hundred 
feet above the Elbe, and from the brink 
of a precipice which projects beyond the 
bed of the river, we beheld a wide plain, 
which, broken in upon here and there by 
large columnar masses, gradually lifts 
itself into an irregular amphitheatre. 
For, directing your gaze down the course 
of the stream, the great valley of Dresden 
is before you, with its waving corn-fields, 
its quiet villages, and the domes of the 
fair city projecting from amid a screen of 
foliage; while you need but to turn 
round, and a change takes place, the 
effect of which, to be understood, must 
be experienced. There cultivation is 
not, indeed, shut out, but it seems de- 
pendent for its very existence on the 
good pleasure of the countless hills, each 
of which lifts up his isolated head as if to 
protect his own domain from insult. And 
finally, the eye, after delighting itself 
with these things, ranges far away among 
the mountains of Bohemia, which, conical 
and bold, yet woody, and of most graceful 
formations, leave the imagination nothing 
to desire.” 


From Schandau Mr. Gleig, with his 
son, set out on a pedestrian expedition 
into Bohemia. For this mode of tra- 
velling, at once the most.independent 
and most favourable to minute obser- 
vation, he appears to be, as well by 
nature aS previous experience, per- 
fectly fitted. It is impossible not to 
admire the enterprising spirit, singular 
good temper, and unfailing cheerfulness 
which seem to have accompanied him 
throughout—nor is it uninteresting to 
observe how gradually, and, as it were, 
unconsciously, the habits of “ the subal- 
tern” appear to have returned and 
mingled with, without degrading the 
seriousness and sobriety of the Chelsea 
chaplain. We cannot, of course, pre- 
tend to follow Mr. Gleig throngh all 
the turns and traverses of a pedestrian 
tour with the same minuteness as we 
have attended him hitherto. The re- 
mainder of his work will be, we are 
sure, found the most entertaining part 
to general readers ; but it is as a whole 
that it will be found so; and we feel 
that by continuing our extracts at the 
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same length as hitherto, we should be 
departing from our own duty—which 
is to exhibit results—as well as injuring 
the effect of Mr. Gleig’s interesting 
narrative. 

In Bohemia the feudal system, which 
appears to have existed there in its 
perfection, has been almost entirely 
abolished. A species of formal juris- 
diction is, indeed, left to the great 
landowners, attended with ‘no real 
power, though with considerable ex- 
pense, while the system in effect sub- 
stituted is that which constitutes the 
great engine of despotic governments, 
and which consists in the exercise of 
the whole supreme power, through 
ministers having no common interest 
with the subjects whom they rule, but, 
like the inferior officers of an army, 
mere machines to carry into operation 
the dictates of the court. The effect 
for the present is tranquillity ; for 
power, in an age of civilization, cannot, 
except in extraordinary circumstances, 
be for any length of time grossly 
abused ; but it is not content or hap- 
piness: so much, indeed, the reverse, 
that Mr. Gleig seems strongly per- 
suaded that the day of “ Bohemian 
regeneration” is not far distant. 

In Bohemia, as in all the Austrian 
provinces, education is under the com- 
plete contro! of the government; and 
though every where very ample pro- 
vision appears to be made not only for 
supplying the people with learning, 
but for forcing it upon them, the at- 
tempt seems not to have issued in 
either a genuine love of truth among 
the learned, or in any improvement of 
morals among the inferior classes. 

Bohemia presents the curious con- 
trast of a country which, having been 
one of the first to contend with indo- 
mitable sternnessand resolution, against 
the corruptions and unhallowed power 
of Rome, has now become thoroughly 
and contentedly popish. The Aus- 
trian government holds, indeed, it 
would appear, a very strict hand over 
that branch of the Romish church with 
which it is connected ; and to the toler- 
ation enforced throughout the Austrian 
dominions, as consistent with the au- 
thorized operation of the papal hier- 
archy, Mr. Gleig not obscurely refers 
those murmurers at home who affect 
to dread the consequences of the great 
measure of Roman Cutholic emancipa- 
tion. - Mr. Gleig needs to be reminded 
that this is not the first instance in the 
history of that long warfare which the 
papacy has waged with the civil power 
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in which the latter has succeeded in 
gaining a temporary superiority. The 
fact which he has observed, proves that 
a perfect civil despotism may, durin 
its continuance in a state of perfection, 
keep down the monster with an iron 
hand; but this subjection can exist 
only during such continuance, and we 
need not to be told that such continy. 
ance is always precarious, and that even 
if it were not so, it is always unde. 
sirable. The experience of ages hag 
shown that nothing but an exercise of 
force, inconsistent with the genius of q 
free government, can ever effectually 
restrain the Roman church where she 
is allowed any thing beyond a mere 
toleration, Oaths cannot bind her, 
treaties cannot bind her—those ties by 
which other bodies are restrained, she 
will burst like threads from her arms; 
and till the locks of might in which 
this giant trusts have been shorn, there 
ean be no hope of peace or of security, 

Mr. Gleig appears to have found the 
Bohemians of all ranks kind and hos. 

itable in the extreme ; they seem to 
tome all the virtues and all the vices of 
a half-civilized people, except turbu- 
lence. There is superstition in its 
lowest form, with little genuine reli- 
gion or morality. Their system and 
implements of agriculture are of the 
rudest and most primitive kind. The 
following is an amusing instance of 
their ignorance of some of the com- 
monest improvements of civilized life, 
Mr. Gleig and his son carried fishing- 
tackle with them, and were engaged in 
their favourite sport on the Iser, near 
Eisenhammer :— 


In the course of four hours which we 
devoted to the sport, we caught upwards 
of ten pounds of trout; the number of 
fish killed being at the same time only 
eleven—a clear proof that the Bohemian 
Iser deserves just as much praise as Sir 
Humphry Davy, in his charming little 
book, has bestowed upon its namesake 
near Munich, But killing the trout con- 
stituted by no means the sole amusement 
which we that day enjoyed. An English 
fishing-rod and English tackle were ob- 
jects quite as novel to the good folks of 
Eiseniammer, as they had been to the 
citizens of Gabel; and the consequence 
was, that we had the entire population 
of the village and hamlets round in our 
train. And the astonishment of these 
simple people, first at the machinery, and 
then at our mode of using it, I have no 
language to describe. When first I 
hooked a trout, there was a general rush 
to the river-side—the movement being 
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duced, manifestly enough, by alarm 
lest the line should break; and though 
the animal was floundering and spring- 
ing about in twelve feet of water at least, 
two or three young men could scarcely be 
restrained from jumping in. But when 
they saw the monster, and a very large 
fellow he was, after running away with 
some fathoms of line, and bending the 
rod like a willow-wand, gradually lose 
his strength, and sail reluctantly towards 
the shore, 1 really thought they would 
have gone crazy with delight. They 
jumped about, swore, and shouted like 
mad people, and made such a plunge into 
the shallows, to bring him out, that we 
had well-nigh lost him. The scene was 
altogether quite irresistible. 

« There was no work performed that 
day in the iron foundry. Every soul 
belonging to it, from the superintendent 
down to the errand-boy, came forth to 
swell our train; and we walked up the 
Iser, attended as never Highland chief 
was, even in the good old times of herit- 
able jurisdictions. Nor was this all. A 
religious procession, that is to say, a nu- 
merous body of peasants from some of the 
villages near, bound on a pilgrimage to 
the shrine of St. James in Starkenbach, 
happened to descend the hill just as I was 
playing a fish, and the effect produced 
upon them was quite as miraculous as 
could have been brought about by the 
saint himself. The sound of their 
pstlmody ceased; the crucifix was low- 
ered; and man and woman, boy and 
maiden, breaking loose from their ranks, 
flocked down, en masse, to ascertain the 
cause of so strange a phenomenon. I 
suspect that St. James received but a 
scanty allowance of worship that evening; 
at least, I am sure that the number of his 
votaries became sadly diminished; for 
when the chant rose again, and the cruci- 
fix was uplifted as a signal for moving, 
the retinue that attended it, came short 
by at least one-half of that which had 
followed, with all imaginable decorum, as 
far as the banks of the Iser.” 


Mr. Gleig appears to have been 
greatly struck by the appearance of 
Prague ; but we must refer our readers 
to the pages in which he has very 
vividly described the impressions and 
associations excited in his mind by that 
time-honoured city. We shall content 
ourselves with quoting his description 
of the Jews’ Quarter. 


“ Let the reader imagine to himself, if 
he can, the effect of a sudden transition 
from the pomp and splendour of a great 
capital into a suburb of mean and narrow 
streets, choked up with the litter of old 
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rags, broken furniture, and cast-off clothes 
hung out for sale ; where are aged women 
asleep in their chairs—young ones nurs- 
ing infants, or, it may be, perfecting 
their own unfinished toilets; men, squalid 
and filthy, with long beards, flowing 
robes, and all the other appurtenances 
which usually belong to their race; chil- 
dren in a state of nudity ; turbaned heads, 
features thoroughly Oriental; tarnished 
finery, books, music, and musica] instru- 
ments, scattered about; every thing, in 
short, whether animate or inanimate, as 
entirely in contrast with what you have 
just left behind, as you might expect to 
find it, were you transported suddenly 
into some region of the earth, of the very 
existence of which you had previously 
been ignorant. I have passed through 
the classic regions of St. Giles, the Seven 
Dials, and Rag Fair. I have gone, in 
my youth, under the escort of a police 
officer, the round of all the most degraded 
corners of London; yet have I never be- 
held a sight, which, in all that is calcu- 
Jated to bewilder, if not to outrage, the 
senses, could bear one moment's com- 
parison with what the Juden Stadt 
brought before me. I confess that the 
first feeling excited was a vague idea, 
that to proceed further might compromise 
our personal safety. Yet I defy any one 
who has penetrated but a few yards down 
the passage, to abstain from going on. 
There is about you, on all sides, an air of 
novelty, such as it is impossible to resist; 
and you march forward, wondering, as 
you move, whether you be awake or in a 
dream. 


“« The establishment of a Jewish colony 
in Prague is said to be coeval with the 
foundation of the city itself. From age 
to age moreover, the sons of Israel have 
inhabited the same quarter—namely, a 
suburb which, running in part along the 
margin of the Moldau, is approached from 
the Alt Stadt, by the street of which I 
have just spoken, Here dwell they, to 
the number of eight or ten thousand, in 
a state of complete isolation from the 
Christian myriads which surround them, 
inhabiting flats, and in many cases, single 
apartments, by whole families; and ap- 
pearing to rejoice in the filth and neglect 
to which the Christians have consigned 
them. The streets in their suburb are 
all narrow, and mean, and devoid of orna- 
ment; the stalls, with the articles which 
the chapmen expose upon them, are scat- 
tered up and down in utter confusion; 
the shops—mere recesses—have Hebrew 
inscriptions over them, and the entire 
population, when I went among them, 
seemed to be abroad. One building, and 
one only, does indeed deserve to he 
visited ; I allude to the synagogue, the 
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oldest of its class, perhaps, in Europe; a 
strange edifice, above the floor of which 
the soil has gathered to such a height, 
that to enter it you are forced to descend 
a flight of steps. I must endeavour to 
describe it, though conscious that descrip- 
tion must utterly fail to convey a correct 
idea of the original. 

«“ The Old Synagogue, as it is called, 
a structure of the twelfth century, is 
essentially gothic in the leading points of 
its architecture, but so loaded with By- 
zantine ornaments as to resemble no 
other edifice of a similar date which I, at 
least, have seen in Europe. It is 
thoroughly Oriental in its charaeter, 
fantastic in its proportions, and little 
likely to be mistaken, under any cir- 
cumstances, for a Christian church, 
The interior is not Jess remarkable, 
whether we look to the productions of 
the builder’s skill, or to the arrangements 
which have been made for the purposes 
of worship and study, A lofty vault sup- 
ported upon three Gothic pillars, which 
spring from the middle of the area, and 
meet in pointed arches at the roof, it is 
lighted only by a range of lancet-shaped 
windows, which being elevated above the 
floor to the height of forty or fifty feet, 
throw down a few broken rays upon your 
head, just sufficient to render the dark- 
ness visible, but not to dispel it. By this 
uncertain glimmer, you perceive, after a 
while, that walls, and pillars, and roof, 
are black with the dust of ages; and that 
every thing around you bears testimony 
to the gloomy nature of the reverence 
which these stubborn Israelites pay to the 
God who has discarded them. Beneath 
the arch of the pillars there is a raised 
platform, where desks and stools are 
placed for the accommodation of the 
rabbins, and the pupils who come hither 
to study the law. At the extremity of the 
vault stands the altar, the silver candle- 
stick, with its many branches, surmount- 
ing it, while from the roof hang seven 
silver lamps, to ‘give light,’ according to 
the divine injunction, ‘ over against the 
candlestick.’ I exceedingly regretted to 
find that the day on which I inspected 
this pile was not a holy season in the 
Juden Stadt. Some doctors and students 
there were on the platform, whose atten- 
tion seemed engrossed by the occupation 
in which they were engaged; and their 
picturesque dresses, flowing beards, and 
stubborn and haughty expressions of coun- 
tenance, accorded well with the localities 
by which they were surrounded. But the 
business of prayer was not in progress, 
and the sacred Book of the Law lay 
hidden. 

“ From the Synagogue we passed into 
the old cemetery, which lies contiguous 


to it, and looked round upon a picture 
of desolation more stern than the dream 
of the poet has perhaps ever conjured up, 
Extensive as the plot of ground is, therg 
is not, throughout its compass, one foot 
of level soil. Graves trodden partial] 
down, pointed grave-stones that are slo 
ing and falling in every direction—these, 
with a wilderness of alder trees, which, 
whether planted by the hand of man, or 
sown by the winds of heaven, overshadow 
the crumbling tombs, constitute alto. 
gether a fitting monument to the desolate 
condition and broken fortunes of the 
Hebrew race. Yet may you easily 
enough distinguish, from the devices that 
are engraved on each of them, the rank 
and condition of many of those who sleep 
beneath these grave-stones. The lion 
of Judah, the upraised hands of the house 
of Aaron, the Nazarite’s bunch of grapes 
are all here; while the graves of the 
rabbins are, as elsewhere, adorned, each 
with a sort of cenotaph. The Jews have, 
for some time, ceased to bury in this mass 
of human dust. It was filled, and filled, 
till it could contain the bones of no more; 
and now their dead are carried to a new 
cemetery, removed a short distance be 
yond the city walls,” 


On his return from Bohemia, through 
Silesia, Mr. Gleig stopped at the 
celebrated settlement of the United 
Brethren, or Moravians, at Hernhut. 
He seems to have had little previous 
knowledge of the history or condition 
of this interesting people; he seems 
not to know that they have in England 
three settlements of some extent, be- 
sides one in this country, and congre- 
gations in several parts of the united 
kingdom ; he seems to have heard 
nothing of their almost marvellous 
missionary exertions, and to be wholly 
mistaken as to the character of their 
late ordinary, Count Zinzendorf, We 
cannot stop to correct his errors—but 
from the almost invariably unfavourable 
account of the religious and moral con- 
dition of the Germans, which these 
volumes supply, it is truly pleasant to 
turn to Mr. Gicig’s account of this 
hallowed spot :— 


“ Hernhut, in every sense of the term, 
a missionary settlement, offers to the eye 
of the curious and the reflecting, a spec 
tacle as striking as can well be conceived. 
Here is no diversity of opinion on religious 
subjects, no indifference, real or pretended, 
to religion itself, no postponement of duty 
to convenience, no deference to police 
regulations which is not paid to a higher 


principle. Religion is in Hernhut, what 
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law and custom are elsewhere, the main- 
spring of people’s actions, They work 
and play, they associate together, or dwell 
apart, they go out and come in, rise up, 
and lie down; they perform every office 
of life strictly, or at least avowedly, under 
the sanction of the faith of which they 
are the professors. There may be hypo- 
crisy in all this, though I could discover 
no traces of it, for human nature is a 
curious compound at the best; but at 
Jeast there is a moral courage which com- 
mands our unqualified respect, inasmuch 
as every thing is done without parade, 
without moroseness, without the utter- 
ance of a single expression which can 
convict them of a desire to be admired of 
men, far less of undervaluing or mistrust- 
ing the motives of others.” 
* 7. + * 

« The people inhabit a town, cleaner, 
neater, and in every respect more attrac- 
tive, than any of a similar size, which I 
have visited in Germany. They own a 
considerable tract of country round it, 
which they cultivate with excellent skill ; 
and they carry on among themselves all 
manner of trades and professions. Civil 
magistrates they have none, for the su- 
preme government has not forced such 
upon them ; but their affairs are regulated 
by a synod, in which all the clergy, with 
a certain number of lay-elders, have seats. 
The law, again, to which they profess to 
pay obedience, is that of God. What- 
ever contradicts the morality of the 
gospel is, by them, accounted illegal, and 
they punish the guilty by spiritual cen- 
sures, and at last by excommunication. 
This latter amounts, in fact, to expulsion 
from the place; for an excommunicated 
brother or sister finds no one with whom 
to maintain a correspondence. I found, 
indeed, by the presence of a gendarme 
among them, that the government did 
not leave them absolutely unobserved ; 
but his duty seems to be very light, and 
his manner is singularly subdued and 
respectful. 

“ In this place, remarkable every where, 
there are one or two points, to which the 
visitor is conducted, as more than others 
deserving his attention. Foremost among 
these are the Broder-house, the Schweis- 
ter-house, and the Predecher-house—the 
latter being the name which the Hern- 
hunters think fit to bestow upon their 
church, or house of public worship. The 
Broder and Schweister-houses are, as 
their names denote, asylums, within which 
& certain number of men and women, 
members of the church at Hernhut, find 
shelter. Not that the inmates of these 
well-regulated abodes are all paupers. 
On the contrary, you meet inthe Schweis- 
ter-house persons belonging to every 
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class of life, from the decayed or friend- 
less gentlewoman down to the poor worn- 
out laundress; and the state of the Broder- 
house is, in every respect, the same. But 
one roof covers them al], and though their 
treatment beneath it may vary a little in 
regard to the lodging, diet, &c. afforded 
them, they are treated by one another, 
as well as by their fellow-religionists who 
visit them, strictly as brothersand sisters. 
When, for example, the portress opened 
the door of the Schweister-house to us, 
and found that we were foreigners, she 
stated that Sister Handman could speak 
French, and to Sister Handman’s apart- 
ment we were forthwith conducted, 
nothing loth to follow. We found it 
furnished with great taste, and the lady 
herself, well-bred and intelligent ; yet the 
humblest person in the house called her 
only schweister, and she did not appear to 
desire or to look for more. 

“The Schweister-house contains one 
hundred and thirty females, of all ages, 
from seventy and eighty down to twelve. 
For the younger members of the com- 
munity, there is a school, where they are 
instructed in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
French, sewing, embroidery, and music— 
of all which branches of education, mem- 
bers of the community are the teachers. 
The elders employ their time a good deal 
in needle-work, and knitting; chiefly in 
the fabrication of pretty little articles, 
such as purses, shirt-collars, tapestry 
coverings for chairs, work-bags, &c. all 
of which are sold for the benefit of the 
institution, to visitors; or sent off from 
time to time, to London, Berlin, the 
United States of America, and other 
places where the Hernhunters have es- 
tablished missionary stations. There, it 
is said, they obtain ready customers, and 
the money so earned is faithfully applied 
to missionary purposes, Of course the 
more essential, though less elegant de- 
partments in the management of a house- 
hold, are not neglected. Among the 
sisters, there are matrons, housekeepers, 
cooks, chamber-maids, scullions, laun- 
dresses, and even errand-women—all of 
them accustomed from their youth to 
more or less of manual labour, and all 
supported out of common funds of the 
institution. Such persons, as well as a 
large majority of those on whom they 
attend, pay no board. The Schweister- 
house is their home; which they are free 
to quit, however, at pleasure; and they 
all live on a footing of perfect equality. 
One large room serves as the commen 
eating-hall; one, which engrosses an 
entire front of the building, is the dormi- 
tory; while a chapel, where there is an 
altar, sees them assembled every morning 
to sing a hymn, to the accompaniment of 
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a harpsichord, and pray with one of the 
ministers who attends them.” 


Mr. Gleig’s next visit was to their 
cemetery. 


« And truly it would be hard to ima- 
gine a spot of earth, within which the 
enthusiast—ay, and even the man who, 
without being an enthusiast, has ever so 
slight a tinge of romance in his nature— 
would more desire to sleep out that last 
slumber. 

« A sort of oblong square, it is girdled 
round by a well-trimmed hedge of 
limes, from which, at intervals, pollarded 
trees shoot up; while the corners are 
thickly woven each into a shady arbour, 
where seats are arranged for the accom- 
modation of the contemplative. It is, 
however, after you have passed beneath 
the arch, that the holy quiet of the spot 
strikes you most forcibly. Laid out with 
singular good taste into parallelograms, 
and having the paths which divide them 
one from another, shaded by limes, it 
presents to your gaze no confused heap 
of irregular mounds, overgrown with 
nettles and other noxious weeds, but 
well-kept, yet unornamented _ plains, 
where, side by side, each covered by a 
flat stone—the record of their births, and 
death, and nothing more—the deceased 
brothers and the sisters of this singular 
community lie at rest. Even here, how- 
ever, in the grave-yard of a people studi- 
ous to preserve, as far as such a thing is 
possible, the primitive equality of man 
with man, some distinction is paid to the 
ashes of the great—not because in their 
season of mortality these ashes made up 
& noble family, but because the family in 
question have been mighty benefactors to 
the sect. In the centre of a wide road 
which separates the cemetery into two 
halves—and on the right of which the 
males are buried, while the portion on 
the left is devoted exclusively to women— 
repose all that was once seen among men 
of Count Zinzendorf and his kindred, 
covered over by nine stone tombs, on the 
elevated lids of which their titles and 
designations are inscribed. The Count 
himself, to whom Hernhut owes its pros- 
perity, and in some sort, its character, 
occupies the central position of all; and 
he is supported on either hand by the 
graves of his descendants, Nor will the 
number of these graves ever be increased. 
The family of Zinzendorf has become 
extinct; and no other relics of humanity 
may hope to be honoured as they were, 
by the simple, yet reflecting members of 
the Hernhut community, 

“ We lingered in this beautiful spot a 
good half-hour, and quitted it, at the 
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termination of that period, ‘wiser and 
better men,’ at least for the moment, 
Altogether different from the Pére La 
Chaise, or any other cemetery which | 
had ever visited before, it struck me as 
constituting the very beau ideal of a bury. 
ing ground—grave, yet not severe—neat, 
yet free from every approach to gaudi. 
ness—well kept, yet bearing about it no 
impress of the hands that trimmed it, and 
in its situation and arrangements perfect, 
Here are no clumsy pillars, nor urns, nor 
sarcophagi, no, nor even crosses, Flowers 
are utterly unknown, and garlands 
tabooed. But the arrangement of the 
pollarded limes, which both surround and 
intersect the square, is, as it ought to be 
in such a place, at once formal and ap- 
propriate, casting each of the gravel. 
walks into a pleasant shade, while be. 
tween them all lies open. With respect, 
again, to the graves, these are distin. 
guished from the general level of the 
ground only by the small, flat, hewo 
stone which is laid over each, and they 
seem to be about four feet apart {rom one 
another.” 


In order to obtain permission to pass 
into Hungary, Mr. Gleig found it ne. 
cessary to proceed to Vienna. In this 
great capital, however, he spent but 
one week, and has added nothing to 
the observations of former tourists. Mr. 
Gleig represents the sudden change in 
the appearance of things on approach- 
ing the Hungarian frontier as very 
striking. 


«“ Thad been prepared by all that fell 
from those, who, having themselves 
penetrated into Hungary, were obliging 
enough, both in Dresden and at Vienna, 
to give me hints as to my own proceed- 
ings, for a state of things, both animate 
and inanimate, very different from that 
which had met mein Germany. I knew 
that the people were much less civilized 
than the Germans; and that for one, 
who proposed to wander as I did, alone, 
and, wherever it might be possible to do 
so, on foot, arms might be found con- 
venient, perhaps necessary. Yet I did 
not expect to see a change so complete, 
in every point of view, as that which be- 
came perceptible even before we passed 
the frontier. There began to meet us, a 
little way in advance of Deutsch Alten- 
burgh, troops of those Torpindas, whom, 
in the ignorance of our hearts, we had, 
in Bohemia, mistaken for gipseys. There 
they were, with their hosen and coarse 
cloaks, their broad sombrero hats, and 
matted locks, trudging along, in bands of 
twelve or fourteen and looking up with 
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Jance of half cunning, half curiosity, from 
Tccath their shaggy eyebrows, By-and- 
by came herds of cattle, quite different 
both in colour and form, from any which 
we had previously encountered ; and then 
pigs—monsters of the first class—whom 
men, evidently but one degree removed 
from barbarism, were driving before them. 
My young companion and I looked first 
at one another, and then at the pistols 
and other weapons which hung about our 
persons ; and, as if the thoughts of each 
had wandered into the same channel, we 
smiled and said nothing.” 


In Hungary, and Hungary alone, of 
all the Austrian provinces, the imperial 
power has its limits. The Hungarians 
are fond of likening their constitution 
to the British, and Mr. Gleig is con- 
tent to perceive some resemblance. It 
is the same species of sovereignty 
which theoretically belongs to the 
monarch in Britain, that practically 
belongs to himin Hungary. Hungary, 
moreover, has her two houses of par- 
liament ; one consisting of the higher 
nobility and prelates, the other, of the 
lesser nobility and representatives of 
towns. Little or nothing of importance 
is, however, really transacted in their 
assemblies. The government is in 
fact a sort of feudal aristocracy. Each 
of the nobles is a sort of sovereign in 
his own territories, and the likeness is 
rather to what England was before the 
civil wars and the abolition of feudal 
tenures than to what she now is. 

The narrative of Mr. Gleig’s adven- 
tures in Hungary is full of interest as 
illustrating the genius and character of 
the people, and the appearance of the 
country; but further extracts would 
lead us from our purpose in this article, 
and we fear that we have already tres- 
passed too long upon the attention of 
our readers. In spite of all represen- 
tations of the hazard of such an at- 
tempt in this wild and barbarous 
country, Mr. Gleig more than once 
had the hardihood to travel for short 
distances as a pedestrian. On one of 
these occasions he chanced to come 
upon a settlement of a curious tribe 
called Torpindas. 


“Tt was a long, but narrow glen, stud- 
ded at intervals with some twelve or 
fourteen huts of the most primitive archi- 
tecture, and laid out, throughout its re- 
cess, in fields of rye and buck-wheat. 
We moved on, and presently a whole 
troop of dogs rushed barking and furi- 
ously towards us: this was not exactly 
the sort of reception for which we would 
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have bargained, for even the common 
sheep-dog of Hungary, and these were 
nothing more, is a very savage beast ; but 
we put a bold face upon the matter, and 
levelling our rods kept the enemy at bay. 
We were not, however, left to maintain, 
without support, what might have proved 
in the end so unequal a combat. From 
the nearest of the huts, several women 
came forth, and the dogs being called off, 
we were permitted to move forward. We 
looked round and round, but saw no men. 
Women and children there were in abun- 
dance, but their fathers and brothers 
seemed all to be absent; and we came to 
the conclusion, that chance had conducted 
us to one of the settlements of the Tor- 
pindas. We were not deceiving our- 
selves, this was a Torpinda settlement ; 
and in every thing within and around it, 
in the order of its society, the condition 
of the individuals of whom it was com- 
posed, it agreed entirely with the descrip- 
tion which Mr. De Butts had given. 

« As was to be expected, we were quite 
as much objects of curiosity to the in- 
habitants of that glen, as they could be 
to us. At first, indeed, they seemed 
somewhat afraid of us; for after calling 
off their dogs, they withdrew to their own 
doors, and continued to stare at us with- 
out making any advances towards ac- 
quaintanceship. Our gallantry of course 
took the alarm ; and by a variety of signs 
we endeavoured to convince them, that 
we came with no hostile intention, The 
women appeared to understand us, but 
the children clung about their mothers’ 
knees as we advanced, and the dogs were 
by no means inclined to deal kindly by 
us. In spite of the hostile demonstra- 
tions of the latter we moved on, and 
were soon within conversational distance ; 
but alas! conversation, except by ges- 
tures, was out of the question. Not a 
word that we uttered was by them un- 
derstood, nor were their words one whit 
more intelligible to us, We were de- 
sirous of entering one of the cottages, 
and accordingly pointed to our mouths as 
if we had been hungry. ‘The person to 
whom we addressed ourselves evidently 
guessed at our meaning; for she turned 
round and said something in a loud voice 
which brought to the door another 
woman a good deal older than herself, 
and a brief consultation appeared to take 
place between them. The result was, 
that they beckoned us to come in, and we 
passed the threshold. 


«“ The hovel into which we thus intro- 
duced ourselves, though very poor and 
very filthy, was at least equal to many 
which I have seen, both in Ireland and 
in the Highlands of Scotland. The 
walls, to be sure, were made of the 
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branches of trees, plastered over with 
mud; the floor was earth and the roof 
thatched; but the windows, and there 
were two, though very small, had glass 
in them; and there was a fire-place avith 
a chimney at one of the extremities. The 
furniture consisted of three rude beds, 
two settles or forms, one longer than the 
other; a huge chest, and a couple of stools. 
There were some shelves under the roof, 
on which stood various articles of crockery, 
some brown, others a dingy white; and a 
churn in the far corner seemed to indicate 
that the occupants kept either cows or 
goats, and knew how to make butter. 
That they were rich in milk, was indeed 
made manifest by the production of a 
pitcher full; which the younger of the 
two women placed, with a loaf of black 
rye bread before us; and both her own 
manner, and that of her companion, satis- 
fied us that they were not anxious to 
spare it, We ate and drank a little, 
rather to gratify them, than because we 
were in need of refreshment; and were 
well pleased to observe, that their only 
wish seemed to be that we would eat and 
drink more. 


«“ We had observed, while we were 
conversing by signs in the open air, that 
there had been a great stir in the settle- 
ment. The inmates of every cottage 
came forth, and now one after another 
they poured in, till the room was incon- 
veniently crowded with them. We were 
much amused with the grotesque group 
before us, and particularly struck with 
the change which advancing years seemed 
to make upon the individuals composing 
it. The children, for example, were 
generally pretty ; dark, indeed, and sallow 
in their complexions, but healthy-looking. 
Of the younger women, the appearance 
of some was tolerable; but all those who 
had attained to middle age, or passed it, 
were hideous. Their dresses again, 
seemed not to vary either in form or 
material, after they attained to early 
youth, As infants, and for a few years 
beyond infancy, only a few rags of coarse 
linen covered them; as women, whether 
young or old, they wore short woollen 
petticoats, jackets of the same, and their 
hair wrapped up in handkerchiefs; but 
they were universally squalid and filthy. 


«« We were amused, as I have already 
said, by the grotesque groups that faced 
us; for the children came with their 
mothers, and old and young appeared ani- 
mated by the same feeling of eager curi- 
osity to examine us; but a sense of the 
ridiculous gave place, ere long, to satiety, 
and we rose to depart. A few small 
silver coins, which we gave to the younger 
branches of the family, were accepted 


with a lively demonstration of gratitude, 
I do not believe that such a compensa. 
tion for the bread and milk was expected ; 
indeed, at one time, I thought that the 
women would have declined to receive it: 
but the Torpindas are a money-loving 
race, and their reluctance, if they reall 

experienced such, to be paid for the hos. 
pitality which they had dispensed, was 
not proof against the glitter of the pre. 
cious metal. They kissed our hands, } 

way of thanking us, and we left them," 


Having heard much of the military 
counties which lie between Croatia and 
Hangary, Mr. Gleig proceeded thither, 
His account of the singular govern. 
ment of this armed frontier is one of 
the most curious parts of Mr. Gleig’s 
work. He seems to think it may serve 
as a hint for the establishment of some. 
thing similar on our American border: 
but we fear that it would induce a state 
of things to which it would be impos. 
sible to reconcile British freemen—~it 
might perhaps do for the Yankees, 

In passing from these military coun. 
ties through Croatia to Fiune there 
occurred the only interruption of a 
serious kind to which Mr. Gleig was 
exposed during the entire of his adven- 
turous journey. This adventure, in 
which we are sorry to say that he was 
severely injured, has all the attractions 
of a romance ; he appears to have con- 
ducted himself with great presence of 
mind as well as temper, and to have 
been no way in fault throughout the 
whole affair. 

We close these interesting volumes 
with feelings of no ordinary concemn— 
the picture which they present of the 
state of religion and morality throughout 
Germany is melancholy in the extreme, 
In an age like this, the stability of such 
despotisms as Austria and Prussia, the 
present virtual sovereigns of Germany 
can never, with all their imposing ap. 
pearance of power and outward show 
of efficiency, be counted on for a mo« 
ment; the very solidity of these base 
less fabrics would but precipitate their 
ruin; but amid the wreck we shall 
look in vain for those high and sacred 
principles which can alone enable men 
to construct and enjoy a system of true 
liberty. Still as in the season of the 
great French revolution, Britain, asa 
nation, is the sole asylum of Chris 
tianity and freedom. But even her 
condition now is not what it then was. 
In that tremendous conflict which is 
and is to come, not only can she expect 
no aid from Protestant Germany, but 
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even in her own home the literary* 
and religious schools of that country 
are exercising a baneful influence 3 and 
this influence is felt not only in the 
exertions of the disciples of Pantheism 
and Rationalism, but of their antagonist 
admirers of a romantic Catholicism. 
The worst danger is to be apprehended 
from the meeting—no improbable mat- 
ter—of extremes. With many adapta- 
tions to it, the outward paganism of 
antiquity was never thoroughly con- 
nected with her philosophic pantheism ; 
but the paganism of Rome, with all 
the same adaptations, presents not one 
of the same obstacles to such a union 
—a union which could be no other- 
wise fitlier described, than as the last, 
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worst form of apostacy, “man as God 
sitting in the temple of God, showing 
himself to be God.” Now, too, we shall 
look in vain for“ the pilot that weathered 
the storm,” for those firm and enlight- 
ened statesmen, who, knowing the true 
interests of the country, and never des- 
pairing of her resources, conducted her 
in triumph to the very summit of renown. 
How different in every respect our 
condition now is, we will not pause to 
say. One hope there is, if us would 
seem to be the case these countries are 
still the sole abode of Christian Pro- 
testantism, and it be God's will that 
this shall be preserved, its continuance 
among us may be a sign that we are to 
be the instrument of its preservation, 


* Mr. Gleig says little of the literature and learned men of Germany. In the 
other work whose title is appended to this article, and of which we have occasionally 
made use, the reader will find a quantity of information of every kind concerning 
Germany, collected apparently from the most authentic sources; and amongst the 
rest, the substance of the lectures on German literature, delivered by Professor 


Schlagel, at the university of Bonn. 


BURBIDGE’S POEMS.® 


We are not among those who consider 
the advance of science, and rage for 
physical improvement which charac- 
terlses the present age, to be incon- 
sistent with the influence of poetry 
over the public mind. Those who 
would narrow her dominion to any 
given set of subjects and materials, 
have very inadequate ideas of poetry. 
Like religion, her sphere is every 
where and every thing; nor is there 
any state of society to which she can- 
not adapt herself. The true poets of 
any age are those whose genius is em- 
ployed in this adaptation—this exten- 
sion of the empire of poetry over the 
new objects and muterials, the new 
phases of society, the new modes of 
feeling and thinking presented by each 
successive period. Others may for a 
time please and amuse, but the only 
poets who can hope to exercise any 
permanent influence over mankind are 
those whose works thus bear the im- 
press of the times in which they were 
written, 

Things are poetical or not, entirely 
from the manner in which they are 
treated ; and a true poet can, with 
Midas-touch, convert every thing he 
handles into poetry. Most “ fashion- 
able poets” and writers in ladies’ 


albums, probably imagine that there 
are some subjects which belong essen 

tially to poetry, and cannot help being 
poetical even in their hands. Their 
productions supply abundant evidence 
to the contrary. There are images 
which, though as old as Homer, have 
always a freshness in the hands of a 
true poet. If with these such writers 
have succeeded in sickening us, what 
does the fact prove, but that such ob- 
jects do-not belong essentially or ne- 
cessarily to poetry? “A primrose by 
a river’s brim,” is “a yellow primrose, 
and nothing more” to Peter Bell. 
But though no objects are in them- 
selves poetical, there are scarcely any 
which are incapable of being made so. 
Does the reader (in his blindness) ima- 
gine railroads to be anti-poetical ? Let 
him purchase a guide to the London 
and Birmingham railway, lately pub- 
lished by Wylde of Charing-cross, 
where he is in every page reminded of 
the “iron-hearted and fire-breathing 
monster,” which is (whenever the tra- 
veller approaches a tunnel) “ treacher- 
ously hurrying us into the gloomy den 
of some hideous ogre!” But seriously 
—is there nothing capable of affecting 
the imagination in the heaving piston 
of a large steam-engine? We have 


* Poems, Longer and Shorter. By Thomas Burbidge, of Trinity College, Cam- 
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heard it compared to the writhing of 
some mighty being in torment—the 
slow movement of intense agony. Is 
there nothing capable of poetical adop- 
tion in steam—that wonderful element 
of modern civilization—with its whirl- 
wind sound and “cloudy machinery,” 
alike indefatigable on the seas, on 
rivers, at the surface, and in the bowels 
of the earth—which is lifting, carrying, 
pumping, excavating, weaving, spin- 
ning, and printing—which carries a 
floating palace over the great Atlantic 
against wind and tide—and of whose 
powers of abridging time and space we 
seem only to be beholding the first im- 
perfect developments? Wordsworth, 
at least, is so far from considering these 
to be unfit subjects for poetry, that he 
has expressly welcomed them for that 
purpose in a sonnet. But it is a com- 
mon opinion that the discoveries of 
science are undermining the very 
ground-word of poetry, by showing to 
mankind the causes and true natures of 
many things, the established poetical 
usage of which originated in some 
popular miscenception. A late number 
of Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal con- 
tained an article on the Heart, the 
writer of which being as he imagined, 
farther-sighted than ordinary mortals, 
amuses himself with tracing the antici- 
pated triumph of science over poetry ; 
and as a single instance, he collects a 
number of expressions in which the 
heart is spoken of as a seat of feeling, 
all of which, he says, are at once and 
for ever abolished, now that the heart 
is known to be nothing more than a 
“forcing-pump!” Such a matter-of- 
fact gemius had better for the future 
leave poetry to those who are capable 
of comprehending it. 

The notion scarcely deserves a seri- 
ous refutation. Are thunder and light- 
ening less grand, because we have some 
knowledge of the nature of electricity ? 


“O, painted clouds, sweet darlings of the sky, 
How I have loved your motion and your rest!” 


is the joyous exclamation of Clare, the 


Northamptonshire poet. Would he 
love them the less if he were made ac- 
quainted with all the theories of me- 
teorologists ? Does Wordsworth’s 
heart the less “leap up when he be- 
holds a rainbow in the sky,” for all the 
optical formule which bemaze the plod- 
ding candidate for Cambridge honors ? 
Does an acquaintance with the phi- 
losophy of secretions make us feel a 
drop of dew on a flower, or a tear ona 
cheek, to be less beautiful? So, then, 
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ignorance is a higher and more ima. 
ginative state than knowledge! Try| 

if this were so; if science did indeed 
rob us of all the beauty which God hag 
strewn over his works, it might well he 
questioned whether the gain were equi- 
valent to the loss ; and whetherit were 
not, upon the whole, “folly to be 
wise.” 

The present condition of society in 
England is one in which the influence 
of poetry is peculiarly beneficial, We 
are living in times of busiest excite. 
ment, when the hurry of politics, or 
the exclusive pursuit of science mono. 
polizes many of the noblest minds of 
the age. Over a large and increasing 
body of our countrymen, the fever of 
commercial speculation, and the en. 
grossing occupations of manufacture, 
are casting a oad and deadening in. 
fluence, whose daily tendency is to shut 
up the mind in its own selfishness, and 
to render it indifferent to all that ig 
noble, pure, and elevated in feeling, 
This being a most fertile source of 
political evil, the attention of every 
one who wishes well for his country 
must be directed to the remedies for 
so unpromising a state of things, 
In religion, no doubt, the true remedy 
is to be found; and in multiplying 
churches and ministers of the gospel, 
we are providing a counter-influence, 
the effect of which is to make men seek 
their happiness beyond this world, and 
find pleasure in advancing the physical 
and moral well-being of others. But 
of religion we consider poetry a most 
essential handmaid. True it is that 
there have not been wanting those who, 
determined that there should be no 
exception to man’s capacity for con- 
verting good into evil, have employed 
even this glorious gift of God in the 
cause of wickedness. But almost all 
our greatest poets have devoted them- 
selves to the noble task of elevating 
the character of their age, and stamp- 
ing it with the impress of pure and 
lofty thought. They have strewn the 
path of virtue with their choicest 
flowers, and thrown over the common 
duties and employments of life a bright 
and exhilarating atmosphere. A poet 
is, to use the language of Mr. Bur- 
bidge, “Earth’s interpreter unto the 
dull of ear ;” taught by him we find 
lessons of comfort and wisdom in every 
object which meets us in our daily 
walks, in the humblest weed, or the 
meanest insect. By the indirect influ- 
ence also of poetry upon the mind— 
by the habits of looking within which 
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it engenders—by its elevating and 
softening effect upon the character— 
it thaws the hard ice of selfishness, and 
prepares the soil to receive the good 
seed of Christian truth, 


If we examine the puetry of Words- 


worth by this standard, we shall find * 


much to commend. The very spirit 
of kindness, of meekness, of affection, 
seems to breathe through all his 
writings. 

“The charities that soothe, and heal, and 


ess" — 
“Kind wishes, and good actions, and pure 
thoughts,” 


are earnestly enforced upon all. The 
duties of the rich to the poor are 
forcibly urged—and the capacity of 
the lower orders for all virtues and 
all enjoyments is constantly and feel- 
ingly asserted. But his love for homely 
subjects, and his claim to the discovery 
of a new vein of poetry in the passions, 
hopes, and fears of humble life, (in 
which he has formidable competitors 
in Burns and Crabbe,) have occasionally 
led him to a faulty excess. If poetry 
was degraded by the insipid rhymes 
and unnatural conceits of the imitators 
of Pope, (for the blame has been most 
unjustly cast upon Pope himself) she 
is no less degraded by the studied 


vulgarities of Harry Gill or Betty Foy. 
If poetry had before been elevated upon 
stilts, it is not therefore necessary that 
she should now be made to crawl on 


all-fours. It is gratifying to find that 
the very deformities which the disciples 
of Wordsworth have thought them- 
selves bound most stoutly to defend, 
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have to a great degree been rejected 
by the maturer taste of the poet. His 
theory, too, respecting poetic diction, 
as it was unknown in his earliest, so it 
appears to have been abandoned in his 
later compositions. 

Many of the poems in the volume 
before us have evidently been com- 
posed after Wordsworth’s model.* 
They were written, as the author 
informs us, “between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-two.” On the 
commonness of the poetical (or rather, 
perhaps, of the versifying) power in 
these days, a remark of Moore is men- 
tioned in Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter 
Scott, to the effect that verses may now 
be readin any magazine, which in former 
times would have made a man’s fortune, 
(or reputation—the difference is mate- 
rial, but we forget which.) Whether 
the present volume would have charmed 
our ancestors or not we are unable to 
say :—we rather think that it bears the 
marks of the 19th century too much 
for that ;—but we can venture to assert 
that it contains poetry of no common 
order, and exhibits powers from the 
maturity of which much more may be 
expected. Although Mr. Burbidge 
evidently belongs to Wordsworth’s 
school of poetry, yet his imitation of 
him has nothing servile ; he looks at 
nature in his master’s spirit, but he 
selects his own objects, and views 
them through the medium of his own 
mind. Take the following little poem 
as an example ; where the last stanza 
is remarkable for simplicity of expres- 
sion and pensive feeling, (p. 311) : 


‘«¢ My window bower is green and bright, 

Though something of an autumn light 
Is hiding in the leaves, 

A lustre warm and rich, yet clear, 

That hints the tender season near 
Which smiles as it bereaves. 


« My fuchsia buds grow somewhat pale, 
And should a harsher air prevail 

Than lifts June’s lazy boughs, 
Silently circling down the breeze 
A leaf or two from yonder trees 

The warning voice allows. 


* So sang I—when the Summer leant 
On Autumn’s breast in gay content, 
And felt no deeper care 


* Mr. Burbidge calls “Wordsworth “last and best of England’s quire of bards,” 
(p. 226,) though he had just before styled him « of all England's bards save one the 


greatest,” (p. 225.) 


We are thus left in some doubt ; but from another passage in 


which this poet is denominated “ the perfect apex of heaven's perfect plan,” (p. 224 ) 
Wwe conclude that the first encomium conveys Mr, Burbidge’s real opinion, 
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Than gratifies a happy soul, 
If thus at times the suitor stole 
A lock of her bright hair. 


« T have lived round the year: I saw 
The summer loveliness withdraw, 
The winter blank sutceed ; 
The heart that gleans as it should glean, 
Will know what nature’s warnings mean, 
And listen and take heed.” 


We think the concluding stanza a nearly perfect imitation of a some. 
peculiarly happy, in suggesting, rather what different style, with some of those 
than expressing, the thoughts which harsh touches which are characteristic 
are meant to be produced on the rea- of Wordsworth. The Beggar is thus 
der’'s mind. The poem entitled “The described:— 


Gipsy Beggar,” (p. 249,) strikes us as 


« His was an ancient Roman's face, 
So statue-like in shape, and yet 

So viperous in eye, the grace 

Of that calm outline keen gave place 
To its continual fret.” 


He states that he is alone in the world, having neither wife nor children ; his 
eye, meauwhile, giving sundry suspicious glances—“ ten separate darts,” 


* Upon an imp, that wildly broke 
From out a hovel door. 


« I Jooked upon the boy and him, 
*T was clear to me they were akin : 
Only the younger was less grim 
To see, his cheek more dewy-dim, 
And of a finer skin. 


« But in the lips and lofty brows 
*T was evident that they were one, 
And in the eye, its sudden close 
And quick expansion ; now, who knows 
But they are sire and son ?” 


Mr. Burbidge, however, thinks it impossible that the gipsy can be guilty of so 
deliberate a falsehood, and is upon the point of pulling out bis purse, when 


« The imp went dancing down the lane, 
And never saw us standing there, 
When suddenly he fell ; amain 
A horrid cry—a cry of pain 
Rang shrilly on the air !” 


The beggar upon this flies with all speed to lift up the fallen *imp”— 


“ Three leaps had borne the hasty man 
To where the urchin lay.” 


By this it is pretty evident that they it appears, is more frightened than 
are “sire and son” after all; and as hurt), he returns to the wondering 
soon as the father has succeeded in poet, and with unblushing effrontery 
appeasing the urchin’s outcries, (who, confesses to having five more. 


‘“« Then up to me—he saw me smile— 
He led the boy so fair and young; 

* Five more J have, sir'—I, meanwhile, 

For the heart’s faith, forgave the guile 
That was but of the tongue.” 
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This subject, we think, is handled ness of expression exhibited in some of 
yery much as Wordsworth would have these poems, combined with a fine 
handled it, though few, perhaps, would perception of metrical harmony ; qua- 
think the incident worth describing. lities of great promise in a young writer, 

The extracts we have hitherto given The following stanzas are from a poem 
will not convey an idea of the re- describing a Vision of the Poets, (p. 
markable power of language and rich- 146):— 















“a mystic harp, twined round 
With delicate flowers, no growth of common earth, 
Stood next before me. Silence most profound 
Held it at first; then fitfully gushed forth 
Mysterious echoes of melodious mirth ; 
None knew their wherefore save himself who gave 
With his wild hand the wondrous music birth, 
An ancient man, to whose wild glances clave 

Light cheer, like grasses green gladdening a secret grave. 
















“ Thus saw I Coleridge. Then again a change: 
A goodly pile I saw, upbuilded high 

Into a stormy heaven; in many a range 

Arch above arch ran up into the sky, 

A mound of building; terraced gorgeously 

Were its inclining sides, and tree and flower 
Varied its face, as oft you may espy 

Upon great Indian palaces: each bower 

Lived, but the frame was clay, and shrank with every shower, 
















In such an emblem Byron did I dress; 
But my thought changed yet once again, and now 
Upon a flowery plot in quietness 
Sate an old man with calm and reverent brow 
And eyes, which looked into the flowers, as though 
They held unto his gaze a written book ; 

And thence he read, in words most sweet and low, 
Tales hidden of earth’s common things; the brook, 
Lake, and inspiring hills, and soothing forest nook. 










« And this was Wordsworth, earth’s interpreter 
Unto the dull of ear ;” 













. * * 








The longer poems are three in written with great melody of versifica- 
number—the Bridal of Ravenna, tion, and contains passages which every 
Mnemeion, and The Madman’s Day. reader of taste will admit to be poetry 
In the first of these we find much of a really exquisite kind. Such are 
care bestowed on a wild and not very the following (p. 8) :— 

agreeable tale. It is for the most part 













‘¢ Hush! let night repeat her tale, 
Hear the answering nightingale ! 
Far and near the throbbing song 
Rises, sinks, or floats along ! 
Low or loud, serene, sedate, 
Plaintive, peaceful, passionate ; 
Shyly threads the darkened alleys, 
Walled and roofed with scented leaves; 
Echoes down the swarded vallies, 
Climbs the feathered mountain-cleaves 
Till upon the waters falling, 

In its sweet and sad decay, 

Dies in silence more enthralling 

The delicious roundelay.” 
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The beautiful and well-known Oriental image of Love is painted in the following 


graceful lines (p. 13):— 


«“ They picture Love, in Indian tales, 
An infant on a milk-white flower, 
That down the.sacred river sails, 

At evening’s quiet hour ; 

There nestling in his pearly boat, 

For ever lies the power afloat ; 

And all his play is, half asleep, 

To break the waves with frolic finger, 
Or hunt the twinkling orbs that linger 
Reflected in the soft blue deep.” 


We have here a description which breathes the very freshness of a Summer 


morning (p. 17) :— 


«’Tis morn—the morn; at dawn of day 
The Italian sky, a sea of mist, 

Of curling mist and vapours grey, 
Above the earth in silence lay ; 

Then softly, slowly, ray by ray, 

The sun those vapours kissed,— 
Kissed into gold and rose-tints gay 
And purpling amethyst. 

And then the wind came up the south, 
And on its way with balmy mouth 
Breathed on the flowers, and every bud 
Gave sweetest answer as it could ; 
Faint odours some, but fulland tree 
The fragrance of the orange tree.” 


The poem called Mnemcion bears 
the appearance of hasty writing; and 
Mr. Burbidge would have done well 
to have submitted it before publication 
to the hand of some unsparing pruner. 
It is a rambling and wearisome com- 
position, consisting of few materials, 
but those few worked up into every 
possible shape, and dressed in every 
conceivable variety of metaphor. It 
is, in fact, wholly made up of descrip- 
tions of the night (with frequent and 
extravagant addresses to the moon and 
stars), and of invocations of an unnamed 
lady, whom we cannot help strongly 
suspecting to be, like Dante’s Beatrice, 
a vision of the author’s imagination. 
We may be wrong, but to us the whole 
poem bears the appearance of fantastic 
display, rather than of real feeling. 
That Mr. Burbidge can write feelingly, 
his poems contain abundant evidence ; 
but here the feeling, if any exist, is 
smothered beneath the mass of arti- 
ficial decoration; so that the entire 
piece, instead of presenting the grand 
and touching simplicity of a Grecian 
temple, exhibits the effect of an edifice 
on which ornaments, oiten beautiful 
in themselves, are heaped with so 
little taste or meaning, that the eye 
wanders over their endless repetitions, 
vainly seeking to discover the archi- 


tect’s purpose or connecting principle 
of design. 

The idea of “The Madman’s Day” 
appears to have been taken from the 
story called “a Madman’s Manuscript” 
in the Pickwick papers. It supposes 
one who was once a maniac, but now 
in his right mind, to describe one of 
those fierce workings of frenzy which 
once possessed his brain. The attempt 
to describe the irresistible impulse 
which ran like fire through his blood, 
hurrying him he knew not whither, 
may be considered a tolerably success- 
ful one: but it must be confessed that 
his mode of narration, necessarily vio- 
lent and impassioned, leaves some 
alarming doubts of his complete resto- 
ration upon the reader’s mind, as it 
must have done on that of his poor 
wife, who sits listening to his tale. 

In the shorter poems there is much 
variety ; and many of them are devoted 
to drawing thoughts and morals from 
the contemplation of nature. In these 
we meet with many pleasing and 
original ideas, but the thoughts are 
not always clearly expressed, being 
obscured by a redundancy of words 
aud metaphors, which often materially 
weaken the general effect of the con- 
ception. His descriptions of nature 
are often fresh and vigorous, and prove 
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that he possesses observation and taste 
sufficient to ensure success in this de- 
artment, if he pane to discipline 
fis eye and hand upon right principles, 
Living, as he informs us, (p. 260,) in 
Warwickshire, he has but very ordi- 
nary scenery to employ his muse upon ; 
but this is no disadvantage. The 
common objects of a quiet English 
landscape can never become hack- 
neyed or common-place. They can 
no more be exhausted in poetry than 
in painting. The true poet will always 
find in them all, and more than all, 
he wants. But in order to describe 
nature with any success, Horace’s rule 
must be remembered— U¢ pictura poesis 
erit. As it is undoubtedly true that 
every great painter is essentially a 
poet, so he that would be the poet of 
nature must be a painter likewise. 
Their functions and qualifications are 
the same—the powers of imagination 
or of fancy are similarly exerted in 
each. Both are sharers of “ the vision 
and the faculty divine.” They possess 
the same power of summoning before 
their mind’s eye, not the vague and 
shadowy outline, not the dim and con- 
fused recollection, but the clear and 
distinct image of whatever they may 
wish to represent. The glorious con- 
ceptions of a great painter do not copy 
nature, but absolutely surpass her ; in- 
asmuch as they represent that which 
nature seems ever striving alter, with- 
out ever quite attaining. Thus much 
of the previous process in the mind— 
it is precisely the same in each. In 
what remains—the depicting so as to 
convey to the eye or mind of others 
the image thus created, both ought to 
be guided by the same principles. The 
various parts of which the piece is to 
consist must be grouped with a view 
to their effect in combination with 
each other; the colouring must be 
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heightened or subdued, according to 
position, light and shade, or distance. 
The picture must not be overwrought ; 
not a stroke permitted which does not 
contribute to the general effect. There 
must not be distortion, by the undue 
prominence of subordinate objects ; 
there must not be incongruity, by the 
immediate juxta-position of what is 
noble with what is mean. We do not 
mean to assert that the great poets 
worked by rules which their own in- 
stinctive and unerring taste rendered 
needless; but let the pictures in 
Homer, for example, be examined with 
this view, and it will be found that the 
principles of their composition are 
such as we have described. The poet, 
therefore, must look at nature with a 
painter's eye; and like him, his aim 
must be not to paint with minute ac- 
curacy every vein in the leaf, every 
ripple in the stream, but to convey the 
spirit of nature herself to the mind of 
his reader. Let him leave something 
to be filled up by the reader’s imagina- 
tion, which will supply it in the man- 
ner most agreeable to itself. 

These plain principles, the violation 
of which would be intolerable in paint- 
ing, are sometimes, we think, unheeded 
in modern poetry. Some of Mr. Bur- 
bidge’s pictures lie open to the charge 
of disproportion ; in others the objects 
are tuo separate and detached; we 
want those masterly touches necessary 
to throw back, as it were, and combine 
the whole into one picture. 

The volume comprises a great num- 
ber of sonnets ; in which difficult style 
of composition Mr. Burbidge’s suc- 
cess, if not complete, is such as to war- 
rant us in auguring well of his future 
productions. Of the following we need 
say nothing ; by its simple pathos and 
gentle flow of language it will recom- 
mend itself :— 


** MADINGLY CHURCHYARD. 


«¢ Three sides a grove of yews, a gloomy grove, 
Hung with their viscid fruit ; the fourth the church, 
A fane with yellow walls and scribbled porch, 
Where rests the mouldering bier: around, above, 
The sky, and a still air of peace and love, 

Informing the green turf with gentler green 

Than lies without ; and shadow not unseen, 

And coo clear-heard of meditative dove ; 

Tis death’s serenest garden; would that here 
Many were Jaid, the blessing of whose graves 

Is lost to me—thou chiefly, mother blest, 

Mother, own mother! whose unbroken rest 

Is taken where the city’s noisy waves 

Roll loudly, and the busy tongue chafes near.”—(p. 234.) 
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Under the title of “Darkness De- 
parted” are classed some poems, which 
the author tells us were written “during 
that unsettled state of mind which, I 
suppose, most men some time or other 
in their lives pass through ; a state 
which, however morbid in itself, may 
be necessary to the formation of a sure 
and settled health.” That most men 
pass through an unsettled state of mind 
may be true ; but that it is necessary 
at any period of life to be sunk in the 
depths of despair—that a kind of mis- 


(July 


anthropic measles are to be undergone 
in order to attain a settled health of 
mind—we are disposed to deny. We 
think, on the other hand, that content. 
ment, and, consequently, happiness, is 
at all times within our reach, if we 
seek it rightly. We are truly glad, 
however, that these days of darkness 
are at length “departed ;” though we 
regret to notice in some of the other 
poems, traces of a similar unhealthy 


state of feeling. Mr. Burbidge asks in 
Mnemeion, (p. 50.) 


«“ Now wherefore is it that the mute world changes 
Even as we change ?—that we must ever fling, 
From grief to grief, as our vexed spirit ranges, 
Our own black shadow on each happy thing— 
Throw darkness on the lustrous eye of spring, 
And with the echo of our own sad voices 
Instruct the little summer birds to sing, 
And dull with our grave tread all merry noises, 
At which old Autumn laughs, and Wiater’s self rejoices ?” 


Why, indeed? the reader may well ask. We will answer Mr. Burbidge out 
of his own mouth—(p. 284.) 


« Off with the petted gloom—the toy 
Of wilful boyhood tired of joy! 


- £ 


The heart which hath no inner blight 
Is to itself its own delight, 
And makes its bliss at home,” 


The “ observations” at the end of the 
volume are devoted to a refutation of 
an anticipated objection to some of the 
poems, as “too open revelations of 
private feeling.” These, the author 
contends, must be judged of by the 
faculty exerted in their production, viz. 
the heart alone. “ Here then,” he pro- 
ceeds, “is no room for criticism, and to 
one, I think, who feels the solemnity 
which surrounds every phase of a 
human soul, there is still less room for 
disgust."—(p. 346.) We think the 
apology unnecessary ; it being gene- 
rally acknowledged that by writing in 
poetry, we become privileged to speak 
of feelings which could not, without 
ridicule be revealed in prose. But the 
privilege is far too high and sacred a 
one to be trifled with as it has been in 
modern times. For a man to publish 
for the world’s instruction every 
slightest shade of emotion which passes 
over his mind—every thought, wise or 
foolish, which the most trifling object 
may chance to suggest—this has, to say 
the least, an appearance of ostentation. 
For the idea must be, that all this must 
needs interest the public inthe same 
degree in which it is interesting to the 


individual himself. We are far from 
quoting Mr. Burbidge as a complete 
example of what we have been saying ; 
but it appears to us, that from feeling 
intensely, and from the habit of ponder- 
ing over the workings of his own mind, 
he ascribes a degree of over importance 
to slight sensations, which leads him to 
write and publish such sonnets as that 
which we shall presently transcribe. 
There follows, moreover, another evil : 
this habit of constant and minute 
watching, places the mind under a 
species of restraint, which is fatal to the 
healthful and natural play of thought, 
There can be no such thing as free 
action under this system of surveillance; 
and the mind becomes strained into 
an unnatural liability to excitement 
from the most trivial causes. The 
result is, that the poet, continuing to 
look into his own inmost mind as the 
mirror of all true feeling, and finding 
there nothing but distortion to guide 
him, wanders farther and farther into 
error and absurdity ; and thus, what is 
in fact self-deception, appears to the 
majority of his readers to be affecta- 
tion. From such consequences as 


these, we hope that Mr. Burbidge’s 
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sense will preserve him; but we volume, among which the following 
are bound to state that we have noticed sonnet is perhaps the most alarming.— 
some symptoms of the disease in his (p. 216.) 


«‘ Let Fancy make her journey as she wills; 

Yea, if she will, spread out umbrageous wings 
Beneath the sun, until all earthly hills, 

Green grass, and spiry hedge-rows, and quick rills, 
Be smit with sadness and a blank damp fills 

The hollow of the blue and breathing sky. 

In mood as wild, the other morning I 

Traversed with comrades twain the Charnwood hills. 
One with transparent eyes and beaming face 
Looked into mine, a balmy look of bliss 

That made me hope—the other held away 

His hoary beard, as angered mortals may. 

Who were they gave me such offence and bliss?” 


Who does the reader imagine ? 


« The angel Michael that, the Patriarch Joseph this.” 


Whether any profound meaning be 
hidden in this singular piece of extra- 
vagance, we are unable to say; but if 
“the solemnity which surrounds every 
phase of a human soul” is to be ad- 
mitted as an excuse for the publication 
of every grotesque absurdity into which 
our ae fancy may lead us, we 
know not where the matter is to end. 
We are quite sure that the droll com- 
binations which occur to us every 
night in dreams may assert an equal 
claim with Mr. Burbidge’s oddly- 
matched pair of companions ; indeed 
we think that in point of “solemnity,” 
night-dreams have decidedly the ad- 
vantage over day-dreams. With re- 
gard to language, Mr. Burbidge has 
shown a judicious preference for words 
of Saxon origin. He has also gone 
back to Spenser and Shakspere—those 
“wells of English undefiled”—for some 
very useful and musical words which 
had fallen into disuse. We think, 
however, that rathe (the positive of 
rather,) pight for pitched, pleach (in- 
terweave,) and frose for frozen, are, 


perhaps, a little too antiquated ; nor 
do we consider it desirable to increase 
the number of Latin words with which 
Johnson deluged the language, by re- 
viving the use of such words as antre, 
amenity, and umbrage, in the sense of 
shade. 

But it is time to close our notice of 
these poems, which we have endea- 
voured to view with the indulgence 
claimed by the first publication of a 

oung and talented writer. If we 

ave found in them some matter for 
censure, we also find much to praise ; 
especially in the freshness sl origi- 
nality of thought which so favourably 
distinguishes them from the common 
run of new poetry. The extracts we 
have selected will convey to our 
readers a fair notion of the contents of 
the volume; and if these, as is not 
unfrequently the case, have proved the 
most interesting parts of our article, 
let the public remember to whom they 
are indebted for the pleasure afforded 
by them, and act accordingly. 


DR. BURTON’S JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM.* 


Empires have fallen, and nations have 
perished, as century has followed cen- 
tury in weary progress, amidst the 
drunken revelry, the sensual enjoy- 


ments, the tears, and sufferings of a 
world groaning because it loves the 
revolt in which it has joined of a 
mighty, though mean and degraded 


* Narrative of a Voyage from Liverpool to Alexandria, touching at the Island of 
Malta, and from thence to Beirout in Syria; witha Journey to Jerusalem, Voyage 
from Jaffa to Cyprus and Constantinople, and a Pedestrian Journey from Constan- 
tinople, through Turkey, Wallachia, Hungary, and Prussia, to the Town of Ham- 


burg, in the years 1836-37. 


By the Rev. Nathaniel Burton, L.L.D., late As- 


sistant Chaplain to the Garrison of Dublin, and to the Royal Artillery. Dublin; 
John Yates, Grafton-street; Curry and Co., Upper Sackville-street. 
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spirit against his Creator; yet one 
nation, “ peeled and scattered” hitherto, 
still survives. The blood of the faith- 
ful patriarch, who went forth at the 
summons which called him from the 
ties of kindred and of home to wander 
in reliance on promises which were to 
leave him on the earth a weary pilgrim, 
has swelled into a mighty tide, and 
told the world the faithfulness of the 
blessing which appealed to the myriad 
fires of the midnight sky, and the 
countless sands which girdle the ocean, 
as its everlasting witnesses. That 
blood is still pure, and distinct from 
the tribes amidst which the descendants 
of the father of the faithful have been 
driven in their mysterious dispersion : 
for though there have been ages, 
and climes in which they have pined 
beneath pangs as bitter as wrung the 
bosom of the first murderer, and pangs, 
too, like his, retributive of a brother’s 
blood—yet have they borne up, and 
continued a distinct race, refusing to 
seek a shelter from their woes by 
blending with the Gentiles. Vengeance 
has been upon them; and a fearful 
proof have they given to every rebel 
within God’s mighty realms that the 
lapse of time alone does not bring the 
decay of the fires of His wrath. 
* Blood is upon them and upon their 
children.” 


At tua congeste tumulant holocausta ruine! 
Quid mereare Titus docuit. 

Extirpata per omnes 

Terrarum pelagique plagas tua membra feruntur, 
Exiliis vagus huc illuc fluitantibus errat 
Judazus, postquam patria de sede revulsus, 
Supplicium pro cede luit, Christique negati, 
Sanguine respersus commissa piacula solvit. 


They have been deaf to the voice 
which has pealed through the world 
in which they have been homeless, and 
which sounded first from their own 


Sion. We must be pardoned, but we 
cannot resist using the numbers of 
the Christian poet, addressed to the 
Jew— 


Audiit adventum Domini quem solis Hiberi 
Vesper habet roseus, et quem novus excipit 
ortus. 
Laxavit Scythicas, verbo penetrante pruinas, 
Vox evangelica. Hyrcanas quoque fervida 
brumas 
Solvit, at exutus glacie jam mollior amnis 
Caucasea de cote fluat RKhodopeius Hebrus. 
Mansuevere Geta, feritasque cruenta Geloni, 
Lacte mero sitiens, exanguia pocula miscet, 
Libatura sacros Christi de sanguine potus. 
Novit et Atlantis pridem plaga perfida Mauri 
Dedere crinitus ad Christi altaria reges. 
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On the Jew, however, the spectacle 
has made no impression; and, with a 
heart stecled against Christianity, yet 
thrilling to the hope of the restoration 
of his tribes, he stands before the ge- 
neration that now lives and breathes 
a wonder and a warning. Yet there 
has been a change in the feeling of the 
Christian world towards the Jew—all 
unchanged as he is in his infidelity, 
Many within the Church have begun 
to feel deeply that no peculiar depravity 
has been the lot of the Hebrew nation, 
and that every crime against their God 
—even the last dreadful crime against 
the sacred person of His incarnate 
Son—might have been, if the per. 
verseness and rebellion of their own 
hearts had been visited as they de- 
served by the withdrawal of the soften. 
ing influences of the divine grace, the 
crime of their own souls. Christians 
have begun to think and feel, that if 
Judah justified her gentile sisters, 
typified by the guilty cities which the 
black flood of the Dead Sea covers, 
her gentile sisters, cleansed though they 
have been by the holy waters of bap- 
tism, have gone far in a career which 
may, perhaps, justify the “ treacherous 
Judah.” Has Christendom no idol 
shrine ? Have living temples been 
undefiled within her pale? Has “no 
covering cherub “within the church, 
like the prototype archangel in heaven, 
stained his beauty and his brightness, 
and sought to scale the throne which 
can only be filled by the Son of the 
Most High. Christians feel more 
vividly than for many an age they have 
felt, the words of the Apostle—* Be- 
loved for the fathers’ sakes,” and “ the 
gifts and calling of God are without 
repentance.” Their minds dwell on 
the mysterious words, “ for if the cast- 
ing away of them be the reconciling of 
the world, what shall the recovery of 
them be but life from the dead ?” 

The land which “the rivers have 
spoiled” seems to wait for the descen- 
dants of him to whom the awful oath 
of God promised it. The crusades 
have poured their hosts into Syria— 
the noblest blood of Europe has crim- 
soned the soil of Palestine—the heart 
of Christian chivalry never trembled 
before the infidel ; Rome, which loves 
to treasure every relic, would delight 
to possess the sepulchre of Christ. 
Mahometanism is feeble ; yet there the 
Christian, as if on the soil of the 
Holy Land Christ must be in bondage 
while its people are in vassalage, must 
wait the pleasure of the rude Moslem 
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soldier to approach the tomb of our 
Saviour ; and on the holy mountain 
still stands the faue of the Eastern 
Antichrist. 

We have been led into these obser- 
yations because the feeling towards 
the people of Israel, which we have 
mentioned, is one which breathes 
through almost every page of Dr. 
Burton’s singular and interesting narra- 
tive. He never beholds a Jew but he 
remembers that of his people accord- 
ing to the flesh, He came, who is, over 
all, God—blessed for ever! Palestine 
is to him a sacramental land—the type 
and symbol of a state of everlasting 
blessedness—yet the spot whence that 
blessedness shall flow forth to the chil- 
dren of men, for there shall stand the 
feet of the Lord of Hosts incarnate— 
there shall letter and spirit blend, and 
the Sion of our earth be united with 
that heavenly Sion which can never be 
separated from its King. 

Dr. Burton sailed from Liverpool 
on the 16th of October, 1836, for 
Alexandria. The vessel touched at 
Malta, and reached Alexandria on 
the 28d of November. Malta and 
Alexandria have been so often de- 
scribed, and are so thoroughly known, 
that with respect to them we shall only 


say that Dr. Burton has given his own 
lively impressions in a lively and enter- 


taining manner. We hasten to Pales- 
tine, whither he went in the true spirit 
of a Christian pilgrim, and of one ever 
remembering that he is a graft on the 
olive tree of Israel. From Alexandria 
our traveller sailed to Beirout, in Syria, 
(the ancient Berytus), where he arrived 
on the 10th of December. Here he 
was doomed to the misery of a laza- 
retto ; and our readers who may medi- 
tate a journey to the East may prepare 
themselves for enduring the lot which 
awaits them. 

At Beirout Dr. Burton resolved to 
proceed to Jerusalem, making the 
whole journey by land ; and for that 
purpose he contracted with a proprietor 
of mules for two of those useful ani- 
mals—one for himself, and one to carry 
his luggage. He was to be conveyed 
to Jerusalem for 250 piastres (about 
£2 10s. of our money.) The old Arab 
muleteer is described as a “ hale old 
man, near seventy years of age, middle 
sized, strong-built, with an Irish old 
man’s face, cunning eyes, and a gurg- 
ling voice, ready to justify himself or 
complain—still not a bad disposition.” 

The land of Israel, as the traveller 
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enters it from the borders of Tyre, is 
thus described :— 


“« Jan. 19.—We descended from the 
eminence on which the fortalice was built, 
into a plain, and now perceived the hills 
of the land of Israel. These hills are, 
for the most part, of an equal height, 
and can be rendered serviceable even to 
their summits. The whole country 
consisted of amphitheatres of round hills, 
sheltering rich plains, some of which 
were extensive, some small. The hills 
were lime-stone rock, and reminded me 
in many respects of the county of Clare; 
but those in the Holy Land were not of 
such continuous rock, for they could be 
cultivated in the interstices. Many of 
them had been terraced with earth and 
stones, and had olive and fig-trees grow- 
ing even on their summits, but from the 
negligence of the present tenants of the 
soil were covered with loose round stones. 
Nevertheless, olive orchard succeeded fig 
orchard, and fig, olive.” 


Dr. Burton passed through Naza- 
reth, and was hospitably entertained by 
the friars of the Latin convent. 

While he had been at Beirout, an 
earthquake which was there slightly 
felt, had at Saphet and Tiberias been 
most fatal, and many had perished— 
many had been reduced to poverty. At 
Nazareth, he says— 


« The monks, who seemed not to have 
quite recovered from the shock of the 
recent earthquake, showed me several 
great fissures which divided the walls 
from top to bottom. Four persons were 
dashed to pieces, who had taken refuge 
on the roof of the building; they in- 
formed me those who fled to the sanc- 
tuary escaped unhurt. After my bivou- 
acking at night since my departure from 
Beirout, it was a comfort to me to find 
myself at Nazareth, in a wholesome 
apartment, in which was a good bed and 
snow-white sheets. The monks had al- 
ready dined, but I was served with a col- 
lation in my own room. It happened to 
be Friday, and they brought me the head 
of a fish that had been taken in the Lake 
of Tiberias, some fine Italian maccaroni, 
of a very broad shape, grated cheese, 
poached eggs, bread, and a pewter flagon 
of wine, with another of water.” 


About four o'clock on the evening 
of Tuesday, the 24th of January, 1837, 
Dr. Burton entered Jerusalem by the 
Damascus gate, and repaired to the 
Latin Convent, where he was lodged 
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and kindly received for thirty days, the 
period allotted to pilgrims. With 
“due feet” he first visited the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, beneath the 
roof of which are the tomb of our Sa- 
viour and Mount Calvary. Here, on 
this sacred spot, Latins, Armenians, 
and Copts have their oratories. Divided 
as they are by the lamentable schisms 
which have afflicted the church, here 
they meet ; and here Faith keeps her 
vigil by the tomb of her risen Lord— 
not “seeking the living among the 
dead,” as some carping spirits, misap- 
plying the angel’s words, have been 
disposed to say, but strengthening 
herself by the sight of that spot which 
must needs have a tendency to bring 
more vividly before the eye of the min 
the great events of our salvation, and 
toimpress them on the heart. In the 
communities from various and remote 
quarters of the Christian world, which 
watch this holy place—in the succes- 
sion of pilgrims, which from the first 
have visited it, the infidel is warned 
that the sufferings, the death, the re- 
surrection of our blessed Lord are “no 
cunningly-devised fable.” 

We were reminded of Mary’s box 
of precious ointment of spikenard by 
the following passage :— 


«“ Under the principal altar, which is 
tabular, is a hele into which, it is said, 
the cross was inserted. It is surrounded 
by a plate of ornamented gold or silver 
gilt. I put my hand into this aperture, 
and felt the natural rock ; some pious 
person seemed to have perfumed it with 
otto of roses.” 


The approach to the Church of the 
Sepulchre is thus described :— 


« The yard in front of the Church of 
the Sepulchre, which appears to have 
been formerly roofed from the bases of 
broken columns which are still in the 
ground, reminded me in some respects of 
what Christ's church-yard in the city of 
Dublin formerly was—a mart for all sorts 
of commodities, but especially beads, 
various articles of mother-of-pearl, crosses, 
medals, &c.; the entrance also is similar, 
through a narrow covered passage from 
the street. A number of persons wait 
every day at the gate of the church, which 
they frequently kiss, signing themselves 
with the cross, till the Turks open it, 
when they rush in to visit and kiss with 
reverence the holy places.” 


During his stay at Jerusalem, Dr. 
Burton visited Bethlehem, accompa- 
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nied by an English gentleman whom he 
met in Jerusalem. As the convent 
and the sacred place which it containg 
have been so often described by pre- 
ceding travellers, we forbear to extract 
Dr. Burton's description, though our 
readers who wish to refresh their re. 
membrance will find it and the sacred 
scenes at Jerusalem well described in 
Dr. Burton’s pages. We must, how. 
ever, extract the following passages ; 
they are illustrative of the spirit in 
which our pilgrim journeyed through 
Palestine :— 


“The Latin Christians of Palesting 
have long breasted an ocean of persecu. 
tion, and amidst the ruins of their sanc. 
tuaries have preserved their fidelity: in 
many places impoverished, and nearly 
extinguished, they yet clung to their hal. 
lowed walls, and, in the patience of Jesus 
Christ, await the triumph of his empire 
over every hostile power; they have now 
some relaxation, and participate in the 
fruits of that liberality which is diffusing 
itself through Syria; the ‘ highway’ is 
opening by the ordinance of just heaven, 
and the rolling waters of mighty Euphrat 
are in the process of exsiccation, that the 
way for the kings of the East may be 
prepared. 

* Scarcely a quarter of a mile to the east 
of Bethlehem is the cave where Joseph 
concealed the Holy Family, whilst he 
arranged matters for their flight into 
Egypt. Itis more in its natural state 
than other honoured places, and is used 
as achapel by the Greek Christians. A 
little farther in the same direction is the 
village of the Shepherds to whom the 
Angels announced the joyful tidings 
of the nativity ; it crowns a small craggy 
hill lower than those which surround it, 
and in the glen below is some good arable 
and pasture land. My friend and I sat 
for some time in this vicinity, and endea- 
voured to rally our thoughts to reach the 
grandeur of the events—a spot predes. 
tined in the councils of the Eternal— 
triarchal Boaz, the stripling rustic David, 
and a host of astonished angels, wise men 
from afar, and the infant God-man; and 
if, in the consideration angels are lost in 
amazement, the intellects of an initiatory 
existence must wait and adore in silence, 
I repeated aloud the anthem, ‘ Behold I 
bring you glad tidings,’ endeavouring to 
reconcile the adoration of the Christian 
world with the scene around, which, alas! 
has now a contracted, dreary, and deso- 
late apnearance. An interesting boy 
kept close to us all the time, kissing my 
hands to show me he was a Christian. 
There was an innocent subdued manner 
about him, a kind of silent expression that 
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a covenant of peace existed between us; 
this, in some degree, was a redemption 
for the spiritless state of this important 
lace. Christianity, after all, justifies its 
heaven-born original, bowever degrading 
the circumstances may be in which it is 
placed.” 


The following account of a pilgrim’s 
fare in Jerusalem may interest our 
readers. We beg them, however, to 
admire the stoutness of the heart which 
could contemplate a state of exche- 
quer such as that here described, on the 
eveof sucha journey as awaited Dr. 
Burton :— 


«As I before mentioned, whilst in Je- 
rusalem I catered for myself. Two or 
three green-turbaned Arabs (the descen- 
dants of Mahomet) sold warm milk 
in the bazaar, at four or five paras the 
bowl, according to the size, This they 
ladled out with sufficient dignity, and 
with some Arab bread, hot from the 
hearth, I contrived to make a wholesome 
breakfast. Sometimes I boiled a little 
coffee in my own apartment. The coffee 
is very good—it is ground between two 
large stones ; eggs also, are very reason- 
able. But I chiefly depended for my 
dinner on the kabobs, which are small 
bits of mutton chopped up with its fat and 
some herbs, and roasted on a small iron 
skewer over a fire of charcoal. They 
are sold at three or four paras each; so 
that for twenty paras (a penny or three 
halfpence of our money), a moderate man 
may have dinner, There is also a good 
supply of large radishes. In the oriental 
towns they have walking auctioneers, who 
goup and down the bazaar with an article 
slung across their shoulder; this they 
propose for sale with a loud voice for so 
much, walking along at a smart pace. 
When that is sold, which may be a coat 
or embroidered Turkish jacket, it may be 
perhaps succeeded by a large copper brazier 
for charcoal, which is disposed of in the 
same way. 

“ Having now fully determined on my 
departure, though possessed of not more 
than five sovereigns in cash, I disposed, at 
a loss, of some of my effects, making pre- 
sents of others, in order to reduce them 
to such a size that I might carry them un 
my back in my projected peregrination 
to England. How I tried my pack on 
my back, and strutted about my cell in 
Jerusalem, to try what weight I could 
carry! My prospect of reaching home 
was not of the most lively description; 
yet God had so providentially led me, 
that I felt an assurance in committing 
myself into his gracious hand. Most of 
the books and manuscripts I had I gave 
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to the American missionaries, and wrote 
a Latin letter to the monks of the con- 
vent where I resided, presenting them 
with a curious Latin Bible, printed in 
1525, together with a small Turkish 
gold coin. The Bible they kept, but sent 
me back the coin, saying that they took 
no money inthe Holy Land.” 


From Jerusalem, on the 24th of 
February, 1837, Dr. Burton set out for 
Jaffa, which he reached the day after. 
We would willingly, did our space 
permit, pause at Jaffa; but we méiit 
proceed, and can only say that the 
reader will find our traveller alive to 
the many associations which Jaffa is 
fitted to awaken. There a certain 
hakim, or wandering physician, was 
Dr. Burton’s fellow-lodger in the khan, 
and a very finished and amusing por- 
trait of this worthy has been the con- 
sequence. 

From Jaffa Dr. Burton sailed to 
Scala di Lanarka, in Cyprus. Here 
he was detained for eleven days, and 
in very trying circumstances—anxious 
to reach Europe, and there commence 
his arduous and toilsome journey on 
foot—the only mode suited to his 
scanty finances. . He was unexpectedl 
and providentially enabled to veneh 
Constantinople with as little pressure 
on his purse as might be, and gene- 
rously treated on his passage by a 
young Venetian captain, in whose ship 
he went. Constantinople has been so 
often and so recently described, that 
we cannot afford foom from our rapidly 
diminishing space for Dr. Burton's 
sketch of that imperial city. Here we 
behold him, with less than four sove- 
reigns in his purse, setting out on his 
perilous enterprise—a solitary journey 
through Turkey, Wallachia, and Hun- 
gary, to Vienna, and_ thence to Ham- 
burgh—Hemus to be scaled, the flood 
of the Danube to be passed, the Ma- 
hometan bigot, the rude Wallachian, 
the jealous Austrian to be encountered, 
With no frame steeled by early hard- 
ships, he was suddenly to be tried with 
toil and difficulty. Right gallantly, 
however, was the feat performed ; and 
jee a more dashing tramp there 

as never heen since the days of Peter 
the Hermit and Walter the Pennyless. 
We must give Dr. Burton’s picture of 
himself and of his appliances at his de- 
parture from Constantinople :— 


«“ But now, my dear readers, behold 
me, after having been brought up ten- 
derly, a mother’s care, her youngest 
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child—having had my mules and muleteer 
from Beirout to Jerusalem, about to un- 
dertake a hazardous journey, on foot, 
through the heart of Europe, and some 
of the least civilized parts. There was 
no man, I am_ persuaded, who ever per- 
formed the same circuit which I have 
done but must have been better provided, 
in every respect, for such an expedition. 
Even those articles I had to contain the 
few things I intended to carry with me 
were ill calculated for the purpose, and 
of an awkward description, viz. a purse 
‘asket which I had procured in Cyprus, 
and a carpet bag that I brought from 
England. It would appearas if I courted 
inconvenience and difficulty. Into these 
] put as many of my beloved trifles as I 
could cram ; for my affections clung per- 
haps to a small plate, an egg-cup, or a 
pipe-head, which had accompanied me 
through my journey, and, above all, had 
been in Jerusalem. I had also a small 
stone, or some relic, from every place of 
note I visited in Palestine. Truly, I 
valued such things more than the actual 
necessaries of changes of raiment; a 
greater proportion of the former than of 
the latter constituted my baggage. I 
could have borne the loss of a shirt or 
pair of stockings with greater equanimity 
than that of one of these relics. I had, 
however, three or four shirts and pairs of 
socks, together with a few books, includ- 
ing my journal. 

“I tied the basket and carpet bag by 
their loops at top with a piece of rope I 
purchased in the bazaar at Jerusalem, so 
that I could suspend them across the 
back of the neck and over the shoulders, 
and, on Thursday, the 20th of April, 
1837, at about half-past twelve at noon, 
took my departure from the Jewish inn 
where | lodged, accompanied by a Russian 
Israelite, a hanger-on in the family, to 
convey my baggage outside the gate called 
Tope Capi, my point of egress from Con- 
stantinople.” 


The carpet bag, however, and the 
basket were afterwards shifted so as to 
hang over the breast—the bag from one 


shoulder, and the basket from the 
other, and so carried till our traveller 
reached Hamburgh. Fountains of pure 
and delicious watér are of frequent oc- 
currence in Turkey. Their erection is 
considered an act of piety; and were 
Gregory the Great toiling on foot 
through Turkey, under a hot sun, he 
might be tempted to do for the chari- 
tabie Moslem what he did for Trajan. 


“ Drink, weary pilgrim, drink and pray 
For the kind soul of Sybil Grey.” 


Dr. Burton often halted by these 
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fountains or a green knoll by the way. 
side. Each day he read a chapter of 
the Bible. The Bible and the Liturg 
book of the United Brethren were the 
only books he used, and « certainly,” 
he says, “ they afforded me comfort in 
many a weary hour.” The spotted 
pestilence, too, crossed his path: the 
plague was at Adrianople, through 
which he passed; and before he 
reached that city—at Bukechekmijee 
not far from Constantinople—he was 
in peril, in a scene and circumstances 
which are thus spiritedly described :_ 


“ On the 21st of April, just as thesun 
was sinking into the sea with gilded ho. 
nours, I arrived at Bukechekmijee, a truly 
rural spot, looking well at a distance, like 
most Turkish scenes, assisted by minarets, 
wood, and water; but on a closer survey 
presenting the appearance of melancholy 
and decay. Here, in a caffé, amongst a 
number of persons, sat a handsome-look. 
ing, hazel-eyed derwish, discussing some 
hard-boiled eggs, young onions, and 
bread, and drinking water from an 
earthen pitcher, keeping up an animated 
conversation with those around, with any 
thing but heaven beaming in his eyes— 
not but what I have seen a few of his 
order as respectable and merciful-looking 
as heart could wish, but it was in places 
where it behoved them to be on their good 
behaviour. After taking a cup of coffee, 
I inquired for the khan, and was directed 
toa place which had once been a caffé, 
but was now in a neglected state, the 
windows stuffed with rags, and the boards 
of the divan appropriated to rest full of 
large rat-holes. On the ground lay ano- 
ther derwish, apparently in a dying state; 
he pointed downwards, intimating to me 
that he was going the way of all flesh. 
Just as I had eased my shoulders of my 
baggage, and was considering how I should 
act, whena young green-turbaned Turk 
came to the door and signified that the 
unfortunate man had the plague buboes. 
My dear friends may imagine my conster- 
nation. I rushed out, and having taken 
some wine in the shop of a Christian, I 
hastened from the village by a long stone 
bridge, resol ved to pursue my journey even 
through the night. About midnight I 
arrived at a black-looking ruinous hamlet 
close to the sea. The Roman road fora 
time appeared, but it soon merged in the 
deep sand, which was now my only path. 
The khan was shut up, and in vain I 
knocked for admittance ; so, after per- 
forming my ablutions in the sea, and 
spreading my quilt on the ground, I 
struck a light and smoked my pipe, walk- 
ing like a sentry before my baggage ; soon 
after | descried a little old Turk advancing 
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towards the water, where he performed an 
ablution. He discovered me, and seemed 
a good deal disturbed, but approached in 
the manner of a person who would wish 
to appear not afraid ; and I, most anxious 
to remove his apprehensions, soon ex- 
plained myself, so that I never saw a 
jittle fellow in greater delight than he 
was at the extraordinary rencontre.— 
Though extremely talkative, I did not un- 
derstand one word that he had been say- 
ing. We, however, jogged on together, 
and being most anxious to obtain some 
rest, I was happy at length to learn from 
him that one hour from that place there 
wasakhan. The old man, having only 
asmall bag on his back, moved lighter 
than I could ; I allowed him, therefore, 
to goon before me. To my great joy I 
now perceived a friendly light ; my little 
Turk was the first to light me into acom- 
fortable well-lighted caffé, with painted 
panels, sweetmeats ranged in glasses, and 
coffee preparing. The whole was like 
the enchantment of Oriental fable, where 
at the midnight hour I looked for nought 
save the sandy beach or the tenantless 
moor, swept by the chill whistling wind, 
to find myself so agreeably housed when 
least expected. I took a glass of arech 
and a cup of coffee ; beside me sat a fat 
Turk of the better kind, smoking and 
drinking coffee ; his horse was led out, 
and he soon took his departure. 1 as- 
cended the divan, and am persuaded never 
slept so soundly in Turkey—the place 
was clean. The proprietor, a Christian, 
seemed much gratified at the commenda- 
tions I could not withhold. I said his 
caffé was a la Fringi, which he several 
times repeated ; and seeing me looking at 
my tablet, took care to impress on me that 
the name of the town was Plavatus, in 
order that 1 should make known the ex- 
cellence of his establishment. 


“ On awaking in the morning, behold 
the caffé transformed into a barber’s shop. 
The lather was already in different stages, 
on sundry bald round heads, which seemed 
as if stuck in a pillory, when I gazed 
around. This is a common case in Tur- 
key, that a caffé is also a barber's shop. 
In decent ones at Constantinople I have 
seen the razors ranged round the walls of 
the apartment.” 


While Dr. Burton was “ plodding 
his weary way” through Bulgaria, the 
Sultan was at Silistria, and a road 
was in preparation, or rather an emen- 
dation of the rude tracks which perform 
the functions of roads in the Turkish 
dominions ; and the reader will, we 
think, be amused by the following 
sketch of Turkish operatives :— 
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“On the 12th I passed through a 
country beautifully diversified with hill 
and dale, and perceived at a distance a 
number of figures in white, moving up 
and down in a body, as if engaged 
in some ceremonial—I conjectured either 
a marriage or a funeral—who did not stir 
from the same spot. When I drew nearer 
I discovered that they were Tarkish 
workmen with white turbans, on the road 
designed for the Sultan, prostrating 
themselves and rising up again every 
moment, it being their hour of prayer. 
They were formed in two lines on the 
road, one man in front like a fugleman 
acted as chanter, singing hymns to Ullo, 
to which they responded. Strict Maho- 
metans, let their employment be what it 
may, leave off at the hour of prayer, and 
betake themselves to their devotions. 
This was the first body of Turkish work- 
men I met employed on the road—the 
Christians are the principal operatives. 
The Turks would ail wish tobe gentle- 
men, and as long as those under them 
pay them tribute and respect, and permit 
them to have their pipes and coffee, they 
(regardless of the voleano ready to ex- 
plode under their feet) will allow them 
to do what they please, now that their 
empire in Europe is waxen old, and 
ready to decay. The road which was 
making for the Sultan was very superfi- 
cial; in some places it consisted in merely 
removing the sod: along the way-side 
posts were erected, having small flags at 
the top, I suppose to honour his progress 
through the country.” 


Dr. Burton, five days after, met the 
Sultan himself :— 


«“ On the 17th of May, while tra- 
versing a large plain, within five hours 
of Rutuke, an immense motley crowd 
appeared at a distance. Outriders gal- 
loped past ; small carts came next with 
officers of the court ; in a green drosky, 
closely covered, sat Sultan Mahomet; I 
could barely see that an individual or two 
were in it. Such variety of rude ve- 
hicles followed as baffles description ; 
sides Mahomet’s there were two or tf 
European carriages, rather the worse 
the wear. A number of horsemen how 
vered round the Sultan, and a body of 
lancers riding at ease brought up the rere ; 
the whole concourse was more mob-like 
than orderly. I took off my hat as he | 
passed, and I thought the attendants 
seemed gratified at seeing a European pay 
respect to their sovereign.” 


Dr. Burton, unfortunately for himself, 
appears to have sought but little infor- 
mation respecting his route at Constan- 
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tinople, and an unhappy imagination 
about a bridge over the mighty Danube, 
between Bulgaria and Wallachia, ap- 
pears to have sorely haunted him, and 
to have been the cause of many a pain- 
ful wandering. In fact, the only infor- 


mation which he received at Constan- 
—— was a list of places taken down 


by im from the lips of a Jew mer- 
chant who had often journeyed from 
Constantinople to Vienna, and a repe- 
tition of the sounds according to his 
recollection appears to have been his 
mode of inquiring for places on his 
march. The whole period between 
his reaching Rutuke and his arrival at 
Silistria, was spent in search of the 
unlucky bridge, that seems to have 
converted the space between these two 
towns into an enchanted maze, from 
which, for a long time, there was no 
escape. 

After leaving Rutuke he seems to 
have fancied himself already at the 
other side of the Danube, by a bridge, 
we seenrnees in fact, crossing a river 
which at Rutuke flows into the Danube, 
and, lo! found himself, after all, again 
in the town which the Turks imagine 
is to be the gate by which the Russians 
are to enter to overthrow their empire. 
During these weary wanderings two 
scenes were encountered which we 
must present to our readers : 


« On the 22nd of May, in order to 
make up for my loss of time, and the 
wrong course I had pursued, I seldom 
halted, and made good progress. The 
country was level, and in some parts 
well wooded. As night approached, I 
passed a village, but did not remain—re- 
solved to make the most of my time, and 
expecting to meet with other places where 
I might rest for the night. This was, 
however, the last habitation I saw; and, 
to add to my discomfort, the thunder 
began to mutter, and the leaden-coloured 
clouds to gather, and that where noshelter 
was nigh. Night and rain came on to- 
gether, with vivid flashes of lightning. 

was soon wet to the skin, and found 
myself walking on the long grass, having 
lost the imperfect track. To complete 
my misfortune, I fell at almost every 
step, frequently dropping a_pipe-tube, 
purchased in Jerusalem, that I carried in 
my hand; to secure which, I forgot my 
forlorn condition, and groped diligently 
till I found it, notwithstanding the tor- 
rents of rain and the thunder’s roar. 

“I now resolved to follow where I 
heard any barking of dogs (for which one 
needs not wait long in Turkey.) This 
opportunely occurred, and, soon after, I 
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came toa sheep-pen, the fence of which 
was composed of large reeds. Two shep. 
herds appeared, who drew off their dogs, 
that had already seized me by the cloak, 
The younger had the broad-leaved, low. 
crowned hat worn by the peasantry of 
Wallachia, his raven hair falling at each 
side on his shoulders, with such an apos- 
tolical appearance that I supposed him 
incapable of deceit. The elder shepherd 
wore the black sheep-skin cap, Their 
hut, also constructed of reeds, and of a 
conical form, stood close by ; yet, frail as 
this reedy habitation was, with large aper- 
tures towards the top, it nevertheless had 
a good wooden door, furnished with lock 
and key. Whilst they were kindling a 
fire, I spread my quilt and cloak.my 
travels having taught me to make myself 
at home wherever I came. ‘The shep- 
herds looked upon me as a person who 
had dropped from the clouds, for it cer. 
tainly must have been an unexpected 
visit to them, They, however, began to 
prepare their supper by putting coarse 
flour into a pot with water, boiling it to 
a consistence, and then turning it out 
upon a low table, in a state half pudding, 
half bread; after which, they cut it into 
quarters by placing a string under the 
mass and drawing it up through it. This, 
with the ‘shepherds’ homely curds,’ con- 
stituted our repast. 


“ The covetous eyes of the younger 
fellow observed a gold ring on my finger, 
which certainly was inconsistent with the 
pilgrim character I had assumed; he 
asked to see it, and, unsuspicious of his 
intent, I handedittohim. Never before 
did I find such difficulty in drawing it off 
my finger—thus warning me, as it were, 
of the disastrous consequences, At first 
he wished merely to exchange his clumsy 
silver ring for it, which I, of course, 
declined, and at length became so charmed 
with his acquisition that I could neither 
get my own nor his. I regret to say, 
this fellow was a Christian; and I was 
thus wounded in the house of my friends. 
Such treatment I never experienced from 
a Turk, or even an Arab. To excuse 
his conduct, he would not allow me to 
be a Christian; and, pointing to my 
Bedouin cloak, said, ‘ None but a Turk 
would wear such a garment.’ He also 
objected to my ignorance of Turkish, 
Romanistic, and Hungarian ;—in short, 
seemed to consider me fair game for his 
predatory spirit. Had I not shown some 
determination, he would have opened my 
baggage, (in which were some silver 
spoons, ) and plundered me to the utmost. 
No redress was near; and I was com- 
pelled to leave my valuable ring. He 
very kindly pointed out my route in the 
morning, and set the dogs after me. In 
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this rencontre, there were two against 
one; and ‘even Hercules himself must 
yield to odds.’” 


The other was at a wretched village 
not far from Silistria. 


« A miserable wine-house received me 
—the only khan in the place, which 
was kept by two bachelor-brothers; one 
of whom was a fat man, that remained at 
home and dealt out arech to his peasant 
customers, whilst his brother attended 
to the extern affairs of this establish- 
ment. 

«] spread my quilt on the clay floor 
of an apartment where the fowl had the 
same access as myself, and through the 
roof of which the rain gently descended. 
The room adjoining was open for com- 
pany, where, amongst the dignitaries of 
the place, sat the village popas, crossing 
himself, playing cards, and drinking arech 
from morn to dewy eve, both reverenced 
and laughed at by those around. Had it 
not been for his cap (which was much 
dinged) I should not have distinguished 
him from the peasantry. Like many of 
them, he wore a white woollen tunic, 
girded with a black leather belt, short 
drawers of the same, but neither shoes 
nor stockings. The brothers permitted 
him to do as he pleased, and thus he had 
the arech bottle at his entire disposal. 
In the evening they closed the doors, and 
even these unnurtured persons seemed 
happy at the exclusion of the noisy, 
vacant throng which frequented their 
house during the day. When thus left 
to themselves, they appeared to advantage. 
The fat brother was a devotee, but far 
from unreasonable, and represented to 
the other that the essence of Christianity 
was the same amongst all its professors. 
Thus extending the cords of the taber- 
nacle, that I might also be received in its 
kindly embrace, we sat down to a supper 
of Russian sauce, made of fish, in which 
to dip our bread, together with boiled 
eggs, on a table five inches from the 
ground: after which, a door opened 
which I had not observed before, and in 
this wretched cottage -appeared a neat 
apartment furnished as a sanctuary, where 
the fat brother performed an evening ser- 
vice, whilst the other went through the 
house with a small box of incense, re- 
peating the word Christian when he pre- 
sented it to my nose. The one who 
officiated as priest was such a character 
as in Ireland would be designated ‘a man 
that understands his religion.’ I confess 
I was by no means displeased with what I 
saw in these two amiable persons ; who, 
though proprietors of an arech-house, yet 
kept its frequenters within bounds, and, 
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in the closing of their doors at night, 
shut out the publican character, whilst a 
higher tone of feeling triumphed over its 
disguise,” 


Dr. Burton does not seem to admire 
Wallachia much—and is inclined to 
give the preference to Turkey, which 
does not, either, occupy any very high 
place in his esteem : 


“ Wallachia is at present a nominally 
independent principality, much under 
Russian influence; its inhabitants are 
Christians of the Greek church; except 
for the groups of seven clumsy, wooden 
crosses which we every now and then 
passed on the way, I saw no difference 
between Wallachia and Turkey; in truth, 
the preference might, without injustice, 
be given to the latter country, the land- 
scape of which is so much its superior; 
exerting herself to rank with European 
powers would make the traveller expect 
more, and yet not even a road, the pri- 
mary evidence of civil association, facili- 
tates his progress. 

‘‘ The inhabitants have a thievish, black 
look, with large, low-crowned hats ; per- 
haps the occurrence of the loss of my 
ring may have prejudiced me against this 
costume, but I am informed they are not 
over exact as to how they treat the pro- 
perty of others. Besides this broad hat 
of puritanical form, they wear the tunic 
reaching to the knees, with a girdle, to 
which is attached in front their tobacco 
pouch, pricker, and implements for strik- 
ing light: they have short drawers and 
sandals, the thongs of which tie round 
the leg and fasten on a kind of woollen 
leggings, they have also long hair and 
mustachios, but the beard has gone en- 
tirely out of use, except with the popas, 
or some very old persons in remote parts 
of the country; a few of the inhabitants 
wear a dress of dark-brown cloth, con- 
sisting of a loose jacket, wide breeches, 
and a sheep-skin cap; you may also see 
some with the Turkish jacket, orna- 
mented on the back, and the Turkish 
slippers—these, with the large hat, have 
an incongruous appearance; they, how- 
ever, combine the costumes of Europe 
and Asia. One would almost suppose 
the Wallachian was puzzled what habit 
to assume, and thus you see Europe and 
Asia maintain in him a constant conflict. 
On advancing into the interior, however, 
the broad hat, tunic, belt, drawers, and 
sandals, most of which he inherits from 
his Dacian ancestors, seem to obtain the 
ascendancy. A Wallachian peasant some- 
times appears in a shaggy, sheep-skin 
cloak, from which you see him, like a 


bear, shake the heavy drops after a 
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shower; and united with this, let my 
readers imagine the aforesaid broad hat, 
knowing, low, round crown, and long 
black hair. I regret much that I was in 
no mood for sketching, otherwise my 
friends should have had a rich variety 
of Wallachian costume; but my spirits 
were sunk; I had a journey before me 
that I was uncertain how I should accom- 
plish ; and now trust that the description 
will satisfy my indulgent readers. 

«“ These people speak a very corrupt 
Lativ, called Romanisti, which I think in 
many respects approaches the Italian. 
This circumstance I was not at the 
time prepared for, and was not a little 
surprised when I first heard their lan- 
guage, and the sentinel in the lazaretto 
at night, calling out every half hour, 
‘asculta,’ (hear,) evidently the Latin 
word ausculta. ‘The Wallachians affirm, 
(and I believe with some truth,) that 
their race has been blended with the 
Roman legions who were encamped 
amongst the ancient Dacians, to subdue 
them. The language is, however, now 
mixed up with a number of Turkish and 
Greek words. 

« Wine-houses flourish much in this 
country; their recurrence by the way- 
side is‘ much more frequent than the 
huge, !ogwood-coloured crosses ; a bunch 
of shavings, a bottle, or a small hoop, are 
the signs by which they may be distin- 
guished; some of these houses were 
wicker roofs over an excavation in the 
ground. 

“I consider Wallachia more objection- 
able than Turkey, since it affects to rank 
itself with European polity, and professes 
Christianity ; yet how lamentably is the 
traveller disappointed at finding the same 
backwardness, the same indolence, and 
the same filth, in most cases even worse 
than in Turkey; they seem a selfish and 
boorish race—in short, things had only 
changed their name, but not their nature.” 


We would willingly extract Dr. 
Burton’s description of the Wallachian 
capital, Bucharest, emerging from Ot- 
toman sway, and attempting to take its 
place among the cities of Christendom ; 
pause with him at the last lazaretto, 
that of Kinneen, which, for a lazaretto 
—— really to have been comfort- 
able ; have caught a sketch from Tran- 
sylvania; a picture from Hungary. 
But we must draw to a conclusion. We 
can well conceive the home associa- 
tions which crowded on our traveller’s 
mind when at Hermanstadt in Tran- 
sylvania, on what was once and re- 
cently the border of Christendom. For 
the first time since leaving home he 
“beheld with delight the spires of 
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churehes, and heard the solemn pealing 
of their bells.” Dr. Burton says— 


“ As I viewed this city at a distance, 
it reminded me strongly of Shrewsbury, 
The inhabitants of Hermanstadt, and ‘a 
widely extended district, are a colony of 
Saxons, and profess the Lutheran faith: 
they still adhere to the language and 
manners of their forefathers. Sometimes 
you hear the Romanisti, and sometimes 
German, from the same individual; but 
there is a neatness and order in their 
habitations and farms that evince a sy. 
periority to those around, In the villages 
where they dwell, their church spires vie 
with those of the parochial fane—the 
latter being only distinguishable by the 
cross that crowns its summit.” 


Our traveller still footed it through 
Pesth to Vienna, thence through 
Prague, Dresden, Berlin, and to Ham- 
burgh. At Hamburgh he embarked 
for London, and reached the Tower 
stairs on Monday the 16th day of 
October, 1837, in the same month, and 
on the same day of the month in which 
he had sailed from Liverpool in the 
preceding year. Before we have done 
we must make two observations; one 
is, that we fear Dr. Burton’s mode of 
addressing the Jews may have (though, 
we are sure, quite unintentionally on 
his part) a tendency to lead them to 
think, that to be of the Hebrew blood 
is every thing, and to lead them to 
forget, that though a national restora- 
tion should await them, to participate 
in it, an humbled and penitent heart, a 
delivery from blood-guiltiness, through 
the acknowledgment of a crucified 
Saviour, and the cross which all must 
bear, ere peace and the deliverance 
from every enemy can be our lot, are 
necessary for each individual. The 
other observation is, that no where are 
there any traces, in Dr. Burton’s book, 
of a disposition, which we think some- 
times appears in our Protestant mis- 
sionaries in the east, to treat the Ori- 
ental churches as destitute of all light 
—to undervalue their apostolical suc- 
cession—and as, in one instance which 
we remember to have read of an Eng- 
lish clergyman reproving a Greek 
prelate for calling the blessed Virgin 
the mother of God, to incur the peril 
of leading the Greek Christians to 
imagine that the Church of England is 
infected with the Nestorian heresy. 
But the mode of dealing with the Ori- 
ental church would be an extensive 
subject ; our time is come, and, like 
other shadows, we must depart. 
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Wuen one enthusiast takes up the 
cudgels for another, men witness a 
more than usually apt instance of the 
geal that lacks discretion. Herr 
Zachariah Funck, we venture to pre- 
dict, will not redeem the reputation of 
his late friend, Frederick Conrad Wet- 
zel, from the oblivion into which it is 
fast falling, by taking upon himself the 
editorship of his poems. People may 
sometimes bear to be lectured into the 
belief that madness is inspiration, but 
certainly never where the lecturer is 
himself a madman. Paine was patron- 
ised rather to the detriment of his own 
celebrity by Cobbett. Hunt’s glow- 
ing eulogies of Shelley have not tended 
to dissipate the cloud that rests upon 
the latter's character. We do, there- 
fore, apprehend that the sober-minded 
Germans will continue to discounte- 
nance the poetical and political extra- 
vagances of Wetzel, notwithstanding 
Editor Funck’s tempestuous vindica- 
tion of both, and the scalding hot tide 
of invective in which his indignation 
finds vent against all who happen to be 
prosaic and apathetic enough to feel 
‘no sympathy with either. 

But with this We have nothing to 
do. The sole regret that the publisher's 
choice has caused us is occasioned 
by the absence from the volume before 
us of any biographical details respecting 
the poet. The verbose rhapsody that 
does the duty of preface to it talks of 
“culmination-points,” “halls of immor- 
tality,” “ paracentric esthetics,” “objec- 
tivity,” and so forth, and denounces 
the age in a dialect that illustrates the 
vast advantage of having a dictionary 
at one’s elbow ; but it does not tell us 
where, when, why, or how it came to 
pass that Wetzel was so unfortunate as 
to die—as we understand was the 
case—a neglected poet and a broken- 
hearted man. On these points we 
wanted to gain as much information as 
we possibly could ; and on these points 
Editor F. has given us as little infor- 
mation as he possibly could, viz. none 
whatever, He talks instead—being 
obliged to talk of something—of the 
signs of the times, and the melancholy 


NOTICE. 


prevalence of an anti-mystic material- 
ism in modern poetry. We desire 
facts, and he treats us to disquisitions, 
as “germane to the matter” in hand as 
an air by Neukomm might be to a 
problem in algebra. His mode of es- 
tablishing his protégés claim to the 
title of poet strikes us also as rather 
inconclusive. “ Dasz Wetzel,” he de- 
mands, “ein rechter Dichter war, wer 
vermag das zu bestreiten?” “Who 
will dare to dispute that Wetzel was 
a-genuine poet?” No argument is 
attempted ; no evidence is tendered ; 
the interrogatory is put, Who will dare, 
&c.; and so the matter is decided. 
One might, however, tolerate any little 
deficiency his logic exhibits for the 
sake of its brevity : the shortest follies 
are the best. But, alas, for his inter- 
minable metaphysics! their only re- 
commendation is the strong probability 
that, as they are wholly and hopelessly 
incomprehensible, they must, after the 
first glance given to them, perforce 
compel the reader to pass them over 
altogether: the cloud that envelopes 
them is in fact the densest we have 
come into contact with since our first 
acquaintanceship with Kant, and as 
completely veils the writer’s meaning 
from ordinary apprehension as the 
volume of smoke which filled the room 
while, pipe in mouth, he went through 
with his task, shrouded the characters 
he scrawled from his own eyes. 

His favourite theme of panegyric is 
the poet’s soul, which, nevertheless, he 
describes as loaded with rubbish— 
somewhat like his own meerschaum— 
and the poet’s spirit. in reference to 
which we have a vivid picture of a 
Bedlamite escaping from his keepers. 
Hear him blow the trumpet. “ Die 
mannichfaltigsten Fesseln Jahmender 
Erdgewalten, Schutt and Staub der 
erbirmlichsten Prosa, legten wie Berge 
sich auf seine Seele, und doch ver- 
mochten sie nicht seine Dichterkraft 
niederzubeugen, geschweige  scinen 
Genius zu begraben. Sein junger, 
freier und kriiltiger Geist durchbrach 
jeder iiuszern Zwang, machte sich 
Platz mit seinen gewaltigen Adler- 


* F.C. Wetzel’s gesammelte Gedichte und Nachlasz. Herausgegeben von Z. 
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schwingen, entfloh der niedern Erde, 
reinigte mit raschem Fliigelschlage die 
verpestete Luft und flog, dem ewigen 
Phoénix gleich, dem Lande seiner 
Geburt, der Sonne, zu!” “* The most 
multitudinous and multifarious manacles 
of the crippling and shackling earth- 
authorities, the rubbish and dust of the 
paltriest prose, cast themselves like 
mountains upon his soul, and yet pre- 
vailed not to bow down his poet's 
might, far less to sepulchre his genius. 
His young, chainless, and powerful 
spirit broke through every external 
barrier, made room for itself with its 
stupendous eagle-pinions, soared above 
this base earth, purified with the rapid 
rushing of its wings the pestilential at- 
mosphere, and flew, like the eternal 
Pheenix, to its native clime—the sun !” 

If this be true, “that other great 
traveller,” Munchausen, is left far be- 
hind, for he visited only the moon—the 
account of the voyage to the dog-star 
being now generally admitted by the 
learned to be spurious. Poor Wetzel! 
the coolness of his reception upon 
earth was indeed such as might natu- 
rally enough have induced in him a 
wish to exchange his habitation for 
warmer quarters. While, however, we 
lament his destiny, we do not go the 
length of blaming the world for it. 
No: Wetzel was a man of mere mid- 
dling genius—and one fate alone 
awaits such men. Themselves are 
unsought, their books unbought ; so 
was it always; so will it continue; it 
must be thus ; there is no remedy for 
it. People somehow will not purchase 
an inferior article when they can have 
a superior one as cheap. If Herr 
Funck and a few like him mistake 
crockery for porcelain and potatoes 
for peaches, they have no right to fall 
foul of others for being better-sighted. 
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Nay, even supposing the public in the 
wrong, these are still the best judges 
of what pleases themselves. This is a 
truth so obvious as to force itself upon 
the commonest minds; and they who 
abuse the public because of their taste 
or want of taste prove themselves 
either very splenetic or very irrational, 
We pity a man of talent, like Wetzel 
for his sufferings—in conscience we 
can afford to do no more. If we 
thought his deserts to be such as to 
have made thé treatment he received 
unjustifiable we should perhaps be 
almost as indignant as Orator Funck 
himself. He is dead; the grave has 
closed over him; and, whatever his 
defects may have been, we can have 
no wish to quarrel either with his 
memory or his executors—even though 
he gained little fame, and made less 
money, and has got an editor to edit 
him who assumes that the secret of his 
want of success lay in the paramount 
sublimity of his genius—that is to say, 
that he was so magnificent and so fas- 
cinating a writer—and so grandilo- 
quent and so “up-soaring,” and so 
“down-diving” a thinker that—nobody 
cared to read him. 

We believe it were as well, to pre- 
clude any misconception with refer. 
ence to the point, if we at once gave 
the reader a few samples of the poems. 
None of them are certainly of a worse 
order than any we have hitherto pub- 
lished ; and some of them may perbaps 
be of a better. Our own anti-poetical 
modes of thought and tendencies of 
mind, indeed, license the likelihood 
that we see in them blemishes which 
to those better qualified for under- 
standing them may be invisible. We 
give one dozen of specimens ; not ex- 
tracting at random, but selecting the 
best that offer. 


Bamberg: 


A DROP-SCENE, 


Du herrlichsten von Allen, 


O, my own mother-city, 
I could Juud thee day and night, 
Thy women are so pretty, 
And thy wine is so bright, 
And thy nightingales in cages 
Warble songs of Paradise— 
One would swear in ancient ages 
They were angels in disguise ! 


Thy river keeps a-flowing 
Very pleasant to behold, 
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And to-day thy roofs are glowing 
In the noon like yellow gold, 
And thy happy gardens blooming 
With pied fruits and flowers, 

And the Summer sun illuming 
All thy lover-haunted bowers ! 


There’s thy New town and Old one, 
Each a darling in its way ;— 
True, the last can hardly hold on, 
Though so graceful in decay ; 
Indeed | don’t know whether 
I can well compare the two ; 
Still I love them altogether, 
Both the Old and the New. 


No hateful walls begird thee— 
Here Nature hath her part, 
And deems it not unworthy 
To ally herself with Art :— 
Thy walls are mighty mountains, 
The cradles of the vine, 
From which, as from fountains, 
Outgushes purple wine! 


Here winds a marble alley ; 
There gleams a singing rill ;— 
Here spreads a rosy valley ;— 
And yonder, on The Hill, 
As large as life, or larger, 
Sits Adelbert the Grand 
On his blue metal charger, 
With his blue sword in hand! 


And oh! the lighted altars 

Of thy Church, beneath whose dome 
The piety that falters 

May revive as though at Rome !— 
While visitors in numbers 

Throng the long aisle beyond, 
Where our Kaiser Heinrich* slumbers 

By his virgin Cunigond. 


Then a gay population, 
But withal rather stout, 
And of keen observation 
From the lord to the lout, 
May be seen in Summer walking 
Through thy rural thoroughfares, 
Smoking meerschaums, or talking, 
All in fours, threes, or pairs. 


O, were I a musician, 
I would spend a many days 

On a moving composition 
Altogether in thy praise! 


* Henry II. Emperor of Germany, and founder of Bamberg, who, although 
married, lived in celibacy to the time of his death, His Empress was deservedly 
canonized for her sanctity and virtues. 
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Could I paint as fine as Titian, 
The universe should see 

That my first fond ambition 
Was to sketch a view of thee! 


All blessings on thee always, 
My own mother-town! 

And be it mine, in sinall ways, 
‘To trumpet thy renown, 

And declare all cities dim in 
Comparison with thee 

For singing-birds and women, 
Flowers, wine, and eau-de-vie / 


This was written at an early age, 
and before disappointment had com- 
pelled the poet to take refuge from 
the harshnesses of the world about 


him in those habits of castle-building 
which make the only luxury of the 
wretched. We find him in after-years 
thus recording his aspirations : 


Il. 


My Wome. 


Kennt ihr das schiine Eiland, 


Morn and Eve a star invites me, 

One imploring silver star, 

Woos me, calls me, lures me, lights me, 

O’er the desert Deep afar 
To a lovely Orient land, 

Where the sun at morning early 
Rises fresh, and young, and glowing, 
Where the air is light and bland, 

And the raindrops fall so pearly— 
Therefore am I going, going 

Home to this my lovely land, 
Where the sun at morning early 

Rises fresh, and young, and glowing, 
Where the airs are light and bland, 

And the rain is warm and pearly ! 

All unheeding, all unknowing, 
I am speeding, I am going, 
Going home to my, to my land, 
To my only, lonely island 
In the desert Deep afar, 
Yet, unknowing and undreaming 
Why I go, or How, or Whither,* 
Save that one imploring star, 
Ever burning, ever beaming, 
Woos me, lures me, lights me thither ! 


Some German poets are singularly 
fond of trying to pass themselves off 


this is disgusting affectation. It is a 
claptrap unworthy of intellectual men, 
Byron tried it and got credit for 
sincerity from some half dozen _per- 
sons, of whom Goethe, poor old man, 
was one. Yet Byron’s was a wild 
life, and he might have done something 
to “ plunge his years in fatal penitence.” 
Where he failed to pass for worse than 


as persons who ought to be shut up 
in desarts and transported to desolate 
islands. Scattered through their books 
we encounter occasional mysterious 
allusions to certain dark incidents in 
their lives—much meeting the eye and 
more being meant for the mind. Now 





* Weisz nicht auch Wohin und Wie; I know neither whither nor how: the wohin 
here is of course used in reference to the geographical position of the island. 
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he could be, who is likely to succeed ? 
With that silvery voice, those courtly 
manners, does Tieck stand any chance 
of being regarded as a villain at heart ? 
Can a man so brimful of the milk and 
water of human kindness as Kerner 
have poisoned his mother-in-law and 
set the Spree on fire? Who will 
believe that the delicate lemonhued 
handshoe of Klingen is assumed only 
to hide such an accusing stain as might 
“the multitudinous sea incarnadine ?” 
These follies, however, are peculiar to 
a few. Our friend Wetzel does not 
pretend to be a very mauvais sujet: 


IIT. 
Hihe. 


Und o ies schwiile Bangen, 
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he has nothing to confers ; he “sleeps 
in spite of thunder.” He is, in fact, 


“more sinned against than sinning”— 


wretched only, not guilty—he weeps 
blood, but has drawn none—writes 
daggers,+ but never brandishes them. 
His characteristic fault is that of talk- 
ing @ la Jacob Behmen— 


“ His thoughts aretheorems—his words a problem— 
As if he deemed that mystery would ennoble ’em,” 


Tell _us, for instance, who can, the 
meaning of the first two stanzas of 
this little piece— 





O, this vast weight that stifles 
The beatings of my breast ! 


This Giant-thought t 


at rifles 


My stormy nights of rest! 
O, swindled soul, that starvest 
In Fancy’s richest lands, 
Must then thy golden harvest 


Be reaped by robber-hands ?{ 


O, anguish! wordless anguish ! 
When Space hath room for stars, 


Why must the Lion languish 
Behind his cage’s bars ? 

Hrethett§ in sunbright letters 
Is blazoned on the sky, 

And, bound in triple fetters, 





Yet,—Up! 


I can but see, and sigh ! 


No dungeon narrows 
The orbit of the soul! 


Forth! Take thy bow and arrows, 
And chuse thy mark and goal! 
No giants shalt thou slaughter, 
As in the olden years, 
Nor wade through fire and water 


To dry a virgin’s tears. 


Life now hath colder duties, 
And Man hath sterner toils 


Than freeing spellbound beauties 

Or gathering knightly spoils : 
Dark Earth is disenchanted 

By Want, and Thought, and Pain, 
And nought is phantomhaunted 

Except the Poet's brain. 





+ Noted weapons, en passant, with “all the tribe.” 


¢ Perhaps (it occurs to us as we write) some rascally bookseller in Hamburgh 
may have been at the time pirating one of his works, 


§ 


Liberty. 
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Crush Self, the necromancer ! 
Call Reason from the tomb 
Where Passion, worst entrancer, 
Still holds her chained in gloom! 
Sustain a drooping brother! 
Ere action, understand ! 
Revere the Church, thy Mother, 
And, love thy Fatherland! 


A ballad entitled Die Dreitédter im than that graphic emanation of genius, 
Harlkoll reminds us of Kerner’s “Four from causes that will be obvious by a 
Idiot Brothers,” but is less effective comparison. 


IV. 


Che Chree Dead Mien of Barlkoll. 
Auf dem Harlkoll, da bei Schweidnitz, 


Where Harlkoll’s cliffs rise bare and steep 
Are still seen the walls of an old Prey-tower :* 
The crag beetles darkling over the Deep ;— 
And a legend is told 
Of those ruins old 
Which I wove into verse in an idle hour. 


Some ten good lustres, or more, agone, 
A Palmer from Syria was tracing his wa 
Through the Prey-tower’s roofless rooms of stone, 
And the mouldering hall 
Where weeds rose tall ; 
And the time was noon, on the Lord His Day. 


Strange tales were afloat of this Robber-pile— 
But the Pilgrim had ceased to hold parle with men ; 
He leant on his staff to rest him; and while 
His eye glanced around 
He marked in the ground 
A chasm,—the mouth, as it were, of a den. 


It was deep, and dark, yet not blackly dark, 
For the Pilgrim anon descried a gleam 
Through the gloom adown, like a vagrant spark, 
Or a dying star :— 
It shot from afar, 
And the wind gushed up in an icy stream. 


Sayde the Pilgrim then, In abysses yet lower 
Gop reigneth ;—and, crouching, he entered the cave ; 
And the gleam led him on to a chancelled door ; 
And thrice he knocked ; 
And the door, self-unlocked, 
Swang wide, like the grated approach to a grave. 


And lo! the intruder envisaged a cell, 
In midst whereof stood a brazen table, 
Around which sat, as tranced by a spell, 
Three Men Unknown, 
With features of stone, 
And tarnished garments of silver and sable. 


* Raubschloss ; a castle held by robbers, from which they sallied forth to plunder 
the surrounding country. 
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And the chill quenched eyes of each were fixt 
On a time-worn volume with clasps of gold, 
And characters dark and flaming mixt ; 
While in lamps inurned 
Three waxlights burned, 
Like funeral candles in tombs of old, 


Pax, fratres, vobiscum !/ the Pilgrim said— 
But the accentless answer was, Hic non par !— 
—In Jesus’ name, are ye living or dead ? 
Then answered one, 
Seven ages are gone 
Since Eternity kindled yon lights of wax! 


The Wanderer glanced at the Book they redde, 
Whose letters of gloom and flame alway 
Won tow’rds them, like loadstars, the eyes of those Dead ; 
And he saw at a look 
That the name of the Book 


Was, Wiher Obedientiz. 


And what are ye now ?—awakened, he asked: 
We know not ! - Three Sinners erst held this Tower. 
And what do ye here? To what toil are ye tasked ? 
And the Three replied, 
We silently bide ’ 
The Unknown Day and the Unknown Hour. 


The Hour? Of Deliverance, brethren? Of Doom/ 
And dread ye the time? Weknow not! But see! 
And a curtain rose in the rear of the room, 
And the Pilgrim espied 
All who whilome had died 
By the bloody snares of the Barbarous Three! 


They were ranged by the wall in skeleton rows, 
And their bones were incrusted with hueless gore :—= 
Askt the Pilgrim then, Ye remember those ?— 
And they answered and said, 
The Three that are dead 
Will remember them ruefully evermore ! 


And the Three that are dead, did they Evil, or Good ? 
They did Evil.—O, Horror !—and ye—ye are they ! 
We know not /—And weep ye not then for the blood 
Here savagely shed ? 
And the Questioned said, 
We are shadows! Weweep not! We breathe not! Away! 


When the Palmer came forth into day-light agen 
The ‘live earth around him seemed trebly blest, 
And he prayed aloud for the Children of Mea— 
Gop! Give them to know 
Their own weakness and woe,— 
That their souls may hereafter find solace and rest ! 


The following measured burst of The matter-of-fact reader will be good 
feeling is, or ought to be, from a lady. enough to be fanciful enough to take 
“A historian is never of any sex,” it or mistake it as the response to a 
said Mrs. Macauley : it appears that request for an epithalamium or an 
a poet may be of both sexes at once. acrostic : 
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v. 
Stanjas to **¥** 


Nein, ach nein, es kann nicht seyn, mein Herz, 


Oh, no! no!—my heart can sing no lays! 
No! I swell no more the minstrel throng! 

Oh, no! no!—the grief that on me preys 
Darkens all my light of song ! 

Love may glad thy breast, and gild thy brow, 
Coloring Earth with Eden’s hues for thee ; 
Chant its bliss, then,—hymn its triumphs thou! 

I must weep its perfidy ! 


Lightly on us lies the weight of woe 
While the Lamp of Hope has leave to burn ; 
Dewdrops for our souls are tears that flow 
Over joys that may return. 
Loves betrayed, crossed hopes, forgotten powers, 
Ah! these, these it is that wake the sigh! 
And fond hearts, alas! like Autumn flowers, 
Seem but born to droop and die! 


Ere as yet her lover's treachery prints 

Deep in Woman’s mind its cancering wrong, 
Fancy paints its woes in rainbow tints, 

Passion robes its griefs in Song ; 
But, when captive to a darker doom, 

She who loves, loves, longs, despairs in vain, 
When her last slain hope lies in the tomb, 

She but weeps—not sings—her pain. 


The apology is a bull—but let that pass. Now for a lighter lay—one which 
no inveterate weeper, female, or male, need attempt to sing. 


vi. 


Song. 
Wann die Rosen bliihn. 


When the roses blow 

Man looks out for brighter hours ; 
When the roses glow 

Hope relights her lampless bowers. 

Much that seemed in Winter's gloom 
Dark with heavy woe 

Wears a gladsome hue and bloom 
When the roses blow— 
When the roses blow— 

Wears a gladsome hue and bloom 
When the roses blow. 


When the roses blow 
Love, that slept, shall wake anew : 
Merrier blood shall flow 
Through the springald’s veins of blue ; 
And if Sorrow wrang the heart 
Even that shall go ;— 
Pain and Mourning must depart 
When the roses blow— 
When the roses blow— 
Pain and Mourning must depart 
When the roses blow. 
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When the roses blow 

Look to Heaven, my fainting soul ! 
There, in stainless show, 

Spreads the veil that shrouds thy goal. 
ot while Winter breathes his blight 
Burst thy bonds below! 

Let the earth look proud and bright! 
Let the roses blow! 
Let the roses blow! 

O, let Earth look proud and bright! 
Let the roses blow! 


' The rudeness of our versions generally 
is a fair presumption for their faith- 
fulness. We know that we have been 
charged with paraphrasing and even tra- 
vestying our originals ; and the charge 
may be true or false; we neither admit 
it nor deny ; but good-natured judges 
will perhaps be inclined to consider that 
we are as literal as the difference be- 
tween the structure of English and the 
structure of German allows us to be. 
In reality there is no reason that we 
should perpetrate paraphrases. ‘Trans- 
lations are considerably easier. To 
give the words of an author as he has 
given them himself is obviously less of 
a task than to be at the trouble of 
inventing for him words that he never 
intended to give. The dolce far niente 
of literal rendering must in any case be 
preferable to the supererogatory fatigue 


of circumlocutory wantonness. More- 
over, a paraphrase, palmed upon the 
public as a translation, is an imposture, 
and the palmer is an impostor; and 
the character of an impostor is one 
that no man assumes for nothing. 

The privilege of individual opinion, 
however, we have always respected ; 
and on that account we decline to 
offer any formal exculpation of our 
Anthologies. Were we to pledge our 
word of honor that we have not deceived 
the public they would be in a manner 
coerced into the adoption of a parti- 
cular belief with regard to the question 
at issue. We dees it more eligible to 
leave them the unshackled exercise 
of their proper judgment. It is the 
course that liberal feeling dictates ; and 
we disdain precedents. 

And so, to go on as before :—~ 


vil. 


©, fly Beart. 


Im Fasz singt mannichfaltig der Geist. 


Ye have heard of the Dweller in Rudesheim Cellar! 
The Gnome of the Quartz (bottle) Mine! 
An imp from the Mountains !—in fine, 

A spirit !—the fiery Spirit of Wine! 


Whom hoops of iron round glass environ, 
Imprisoning and pressing him tight ; 
For he burns to burst forth in his might, 
And drink his fill of the upper light ! 


Ah !—how he resembles the rebel that trembles 
To break through this dungeoning breast ! 


Strange struggler! 


Art master, or guest ? 


Wilt rest thyself, or let me have rest ? 


Thou too art prisoned, nor better seasoned 
To brook Life’s iron-hoop rule— 
Grow, grow so, refractory fool! 


Slack thy fire! 


Still thy throbs ! 


Thou art yet but at school. 


Are forty Winters such faint imprinters 

Of Age on a thing of thy mould? 

O, shame tbat thou waxest not old! 
Why, saucy one! worlds are Time-controlled ! 
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But the worm is Man’s brother—and one way or t’other 
Thy sport will be finally spoiled :— 
Though the lock on Life’s Gate may be oiled 
Death strikes but the surer where Time is foiled ! 


Though the lock, §c. viz.: Death is necessarily the more sudden and start. 
ling when no visible decay or decrepitude of the frame precedes it. 
A truth, by the way, which our next extract appositely illustrates. 


Vill. 


Che Best Blessing 
Ach Kinder, liebste Kinder mein, 


The Church-bell rang at the cngting grey; 
Uprose from her bed the mother slowly— 
* My son, I would visit the church to-day, 
For Easter-morn is holy, 
O, Easter-morn is holy !’ 


‘ Nay, dear mother mine, but bide where you are : 
ou are stricken in years, and feeble and sickly ; 
And the morn is chill, and the church is far, 
And the way is thronged so thickly ! 
The way is thronged so thickly !’ 


* Though the church be far, and the morn be chill, 
And the way be thronged, my feet shall not falter : 
And if I am old, and feeble, and ill, 
I will pray for strength at the altar, 
For strength at the holy altar!’ 


The widow went forth with her sighing child, 
And she leaned on his arm the whole way going ; 
And the sky was dark, and the way was wild, 
And a sorrowful wind was blowing, 
A sorrowful wind was blowing. 


And she prayed at the altar :—‘ Thou Holy One! 
My grave is yawning, and Death is pressing 
These eyes,—but grant, I implore thee! my son 
Heaven’s best and choicest blessing ! 
O, grant him its choicest blessing !’ 


When Mass was done she arose and looked round : 
‘O God !—my son !—am I then forsaken ?” 
For her eye met him not, nor could he be found,— 
And her soul was fearfully shaken! 
Her soul was fearfully shaken! 


But, trembling her way to the churchyard wide, 
She saw him, stretched under a yew, a-sleeping ; 
And clasping her shrivelled hands, she cried 
‘ My child, I have sought thee, weeping! 
My child, I have sought thee, weeping !’ 


Till, drawing yet nearer, she gazed in his face, 
And a shriek died away on her lips unspoken— 
Her prayer had been heard at the Throne of Grace, 
But ber heart was for ever broken! 
The heart of the mother was broken ! 


We must reserve for a second notice two other legendary ballads—The 
Minstrel-Kaiser, and Sir Adolf of Berne ;—but the following “ ghost-conceit” 
is not of sufficient length to justify us in withholding it at present : 
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Ix 


Lobe in Death. 
Liébchen, woher so spit zu Nacht? 
“ Ah! whither away, 

Ah! whither away, Beloved, so deep in the night ? 
Oh! long and longing I watched for thee ; 
The hours trailed like Eternity ! 

And I saw in a foul black dream thy starry 
Eyes, methought, turn dim as Night! 
And now thou art here, and wilt not tarry! 
Ah! whither away, 
Ah! whither away, Beloved, so far in the night ?” 


“ My dreary way, 
My snake-haunted way lay over wild and waste, 
Lay over wilderness and wave, 
Morass, and swamp, and tombless grave ; 
In the dull dusk time I left my lair ; 
And the light whereby my path was traced 
Was the glow-worm’s lamp and the moon so bare, 
As I passed on my way, 
On my snake-infested way through swamp and waste.” 


“ And how, Beloved, 
How foundest thou thus thy way to me to-night ? 
When evening fell I barred my gate— 
None ever before came hither so late— 
See! The sunken moon is drained of light— 
And the low and listening winds could win 
No sound from thy steps as thou glidedst in— 
How, oh, Beloved ! 
How foundest thou thus thy way to me this night ?” 


“Hush! hush !—the winds, 
The low and listening winds have ears to hear! 
Warm Love can melt even brazen bars— 
True Love's own eyes are more than stars—— 
Though her brow be bound with the white death-wreath 
The maiden that loves can feel no fear ; 
But, more than this I may not breathe, 
For the winds can hear, 
The low and listening winds have ears to hear!” 


“Then, Dearest, Good Night !” 
She went, they say not how, and he slept till morn. 
The sun rose red, and the grey clouds wept ; 
The sun sank red, and the youth still slept. 
Three days he slept, so marble-browed, 
Till his mother and sisters came and clothed, 
With tears, his corpse in a milk-white shroud ; 
And they laid him beside his dead Betrothed 
Till the Judgment-Morn : 
He will sleep by her side till the dawn of the Judgment-Morn, 


Didactic poetry, we know, is not we shall confine ourself to a very in- 
popular ; and though Wetzel has con- significant sample of his ability in that 
tributed his share to the general stock, genre décrire. 


x 


Resolbe. 
Nur Ernst und Kraft vor allen Dingen ! 
“ The Kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence."——Holy Writ. 


Before all things, O, soul of mortal, 
An_earnest Will! 
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The Cherub still 


Stands with the flaming sword at Eden's portal. 
Him thou must overcome in deadly strife ! 


The Tree of Life, 


Luxuriant iu its golden growth, 

Yet yields no fruits to palsied Sloth ; 
Showers not its treasures on the Weak ; 
Though many an apple falls 

Inside the wardened walls 

‘Those only gather them who dare to seek ! 


Before all things, O, soul of Man, 

An ardent Hope, an earnest Will! 

The magic wand* is slow to sean 

The spot where hidden treasures lurk, 

But ene is more than wizard skill, 

And Perseverance crowns the work. 

Thou must buy Peace with thine own blood : 

Up, then, and act, lest thou despair, 

When, coming down like Night upon thy life’s thick wood, 
The prowling Fowler} takes thee in his snare! 


Frederic Conrad Wetzel, Gentle- 
man, was the personal enemy of Na- 
poleon Buonaparte, Esquire—we beg 
pardon—the Emperor Napoleon. Yet, 
it is probable that Buonaparte accom- 
plished more for France than Wetzel, 
under any circumstances, could have 
achieved for Germany—and, take him 
for all in all, was a more illustrious man 
than the Bamberg poet. And, now 
that the bones of both are crumbling 


to dust, it is a mournful—but we check 
ourself. Time grows precious with us, 
and so does Space. Here are two 
patriotic effusions ; the first meriting 
no particular comment—the second 
somewhat remarkable, as well for the 
peculiarity of its metrical structure as 
the odd and incongruous mixture of 
platitude and bold conception, prosaic 
ideas and poetical, of which it is com. 
pact. 


XI. 


Che Mighty Beav. 


Wir wissen was die Chronika. 
We know what the Chronicle-ballads reearse— 
How the Huns, in days of old, 
Came down like tigers bloody and fierce, 
On the peaceable Saxon fold. 


To Wehrstadt city, wealthy and fair, 
They crowded in truculent swarms ; 

And they swore by God that they would not spare 
The babe in its mother’s arms! 


Three days, as the Wehrstadt Chronicle runs, 
The burghers held the field, 

But the countless hordes of the murderous Huns 
Must needs have made them yield. 


When—suddenly bursting their coffin-bands, 
In the graves through the burial grounds— 
The Buried, with swords in their fleshless hands, 
Rise up from their hillocky mounds ! 


And, Slay! Slay! Slay! is their thrilling cry— 
And the triumph of the butchers is o’er ; 
Aghast with unutterable terror, they fly ; 
And they trouble that city no more. 


mn 


* The divining-rod, + Death. 
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And so have Ourselves in that memorable year, 
One thousand eight hundred and thirteen, 

Seen the graves of our sires agitated far and near— 
That marvel hath Germany seen! 


And had not Germany's living sons 
Then chased the Invader’s band— 

The Dead would have risen, as they rose against the Huns, 
And avenged their Fatherland ! 


XII. 


Germany. 


Mit Gott begann’ ich. 


In the Name of Gon I began,* 
In the Name of Gon I close. 


In Him alone 

The spirit of Man 

Shall find repose. 

Peace, Purity, Love,— 
A holy zone !— 

Encircle His throne : 
The three are eternal 

In Heaven above. 

But, as for Earth— 
Travailing Earth !— 

Ere the wreathful vernal 
Summer of Peace 

Can bloom for Earth, 
Ere Tears can cease, 
And Hope have birth, 
And Happiness blossom, 
The plough of the sword 
Must rend her bosom ! 
The share of the sword 
From East to West 

Must pierce her thorough, 
And the blood of her Best 
And Bravest be poured 
In each thirsty furrow ! 


Long, long, too long we wandered 
Bewildered abroad ; 

In madness we squandered 
The high gifts of Gop 

On Vanity’s toys ! 

The Pest that destroys, 
The blasting breath 

Of the French Simoom,t 
Blew hot on our souls— 
Amid flame and gloom 

We trod the Dell 

Of the Shadow of Death ; 
And He who controls 

The Legions of Hell 

Was nigh to us then, 

And mighty to shield, 

Had we rather appealed 
To Him than to Men ; 


But, drunk with Pride, 

We still relied 

On the Knowledge that blinds— 
On our own weak minds— 

And not on the Light 

That comes from above— 
Which alone can guide 

A nation to Might, 

And alone unite 

Her sons in the bands of Love. 


Therefore was given to the Enemy 
ower 

To blight and devour, 

And to smite with the sword, 

And to scatter black Dearth 

Through our fruitfullest bowers, 

And to rain poison-showers 

On the green things of Earth, 

That all might acknowledge that Gop 
is the Lord, 

And, shivering to dust the dark chain 

Which a torpor like that of the grave 

Had flung round them to deaden and 
dim, 

Might call upon Him 

Who is potent and willing to save, 

In the day of Disaster and Pain. 


And We call on the God of our Fathers 
now! 

We have sworn a vow 

Whereby we will stand, 

To battle for Gop and our Fatherlan 

To the latest gasp! ; 

With the Cross on our breasts, 

And the Sword in our grasp, 

We are stronger than cuirassed in 
vests 

Of charmed steel. 

Up, Brethren, then! 

‘To Gop we appeal! 

We have sworn by His Name 

To win deathless fame, 

Or gory graves! 

Up, Brothers, then! 


* This forms the last of a series of poems, called Kriegs-Siegs-und Feuerlieder. 
+ The Revolution of 1788. 


Vou. XIV. 


G 
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We are Saxon Men, 
They hireling slaves. 
Forget not the Faithful Dead* 
Who have nobly striven ! 
Remember KGrner ! 
Remember WERNER ! 
Remember Tet! 
Remember him who rose and fell 
Like a meteor sped 
From central Heaven— 
The Unexampled 
In old Romance— 
The hero born— 
Anpreas Horer! 
Who terribly trampled 
Beneath the heel 
Of his crushing: scorn 
The Dragon of France! 
And whose wont was to kneel 
As he sang like a gallant scoffer, 
Though all Hell's hosts in storm 
and fire 
Rose at the Tyrant's nod, 
We'll strike him down, we'll 
strike him down, 
We'll strike him down through 
God! 


And while We also, made strong by 
Gop, 

Strike down the Insolent-hearted, 

And stamp on their banners, [cuasop! 

Tue GLORY OF FRANCE Is DEPARTED ! 

Let thoughtful men 

In Council assemble, 

And build anew, 

No more to tremble 

And rock and reel, 

The House of the Commonweal, 

The Empire-Dome, 

As the People’s home, 

And fortress it high, 

And bulwark it well, 

That, triply fenced, it 

May even defy 

The Gates of Hell 

To prevail against it! 


And already the Corner-stone is found : 
That Corner-stone 

Is found alone 

In an isle renowned 

As the Isle of the Free, 
Where Strength presides, 
And Wisdom guides 

To the Temple of Liberty ; 
Where the will of the Many 
And Few is one,+ 

And the rights of none 
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Are assailed by any ; 
Where the humblest in birth 
Are sceptred sovereigns, 
And the One who governs 
A God upon Earth ! 


By a model so glorious and bold, 

Yet curbed in its parts and controlled 

By German skill 

And German art, 

By the German Will, 

And the German Heart, 

And the German Soul, 

Be that Structure begun— 

One be the Whole, 

Aud the Whole be in One! 

No bungling! No cobbling! 

No piecemeal work! 

Else Ruin will lurk 

In each column and arch, 

And Corrosion be troubling, 

With treacherous march, 

The heart of the Pile, 

Till all be a void, 

And weeds will defile 

The high pride of the walls 

That decay, undestroyed, 

oe: >» doors of the curse-rotted 
valls, 

Lying open as whilome, 

Give traitors and robbers asylum. 


And heed, more than all, that ye place 

The worthiest one 

Of the German Race 

On the German Throne! 

Let him, the Strongest, 

Reign over the rest 

Who was tried the longest 

And loved the best ! 

And away, from the first, 

With those foes of the Free, 

Those drags on the Throne, 

The gods of whose curst 

Idolatry be 

Themselves alone! 

For all must feel 

And all must act for the Common 
Weal! 


And ye, too, be wise, 

Ye Princes! ye Regal! 

And look that your duty be done! 
For other eyes 

Than those of the eagle 

Have come to sce spots in the sun! 
Remember that they 

Who in Herman's day 


* Vergiszt dietreuen Todten nicht ! Forget not the faithful Dead !—the inscription 
over the arched avenue that leads to Kérner’s mausoleum. 
t If the isle alluded to be England readers must recollect that this description was 


written in 1813, 
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Gave, as History* sings, 

Your fathers power 

To rule and to reign 

As Kaisers and Kings, 

Are renewed in the men 

Who by sword and pen 

And sweat sustain 

Their sons at this hour! 

Ye Guardians! Ye Royal Shepherds! 
ou devolves 

Scene of the Popular Fold! 

Give not the lambs up to the leopards! 

Betray not the flock to the wolves! 

Abuse not the high trust ye hold! 

But rigidly chase 

From the Council-chamber 

The plotters who clamber 

To power and place — 

By the window like thieves,— 

With whom Cunning is Mind, 

And who, serpent-like, wind 

Themselves into your graces— 

From such turn your faces ! 

Their counsel deludes and deceives! 

Choose your friends from the Frank, 

From the Generous in deed— 

From the Noble in spirit ! 

Make Talent, not Rank, 

Make Conduct, not Creed, 

The criterion of Merit! 

Encourage well-doers ! 

Give scope to the plans 

Of the Liberal and Wise— 

Remembering that Man’s 

Cause is bound up with yours 

By the same holy ties! 

And nurse the rekindling 

Love of the Arts 

Which German hearts 

Are prompt to cherish ; 

Nor suffer to perish 

Toe daily dwindling 

Though muscular tongue 

Of the Heroes and Masterst 

Who battled and sung 

When darker disasters 

Than any that bow 

The Wavering now 

Hung over the land. 


So only, ye Rulers, can henceforth 
stand 

Your thrones unassailed ! 

And ye rear them on sand : 

If ye lay not the warning to mind ; 


+ Die Held-und Meistersprache : 


Minnesingers. 


No. XV.— Weizel’s Poems. 


* The Saxon Chronicles, which were mostly in verse. 
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For Time has prevailed 

To couch the eyes of the hitherto 
blind! 

The nations at length 

Are awake to their strength, 

And the voice of a Questioning Crowd 

Grows deep and Joud, 

Like thufder behind a lighted cloud ! 

And they ask one another, 

“Is this Combination 

OF brother with brother, 

This fierce preparation, 

This wrath without measure 

Against the Destroyer 

Meant merely to pleasure 

A Royal employer ? 

Or,—do we not strike 

With our gallant swords 

In defence alike 

Of ourselves and our lords ?*¢ 


And the need is the greater and nigher, 

Each rapid year brings 

The need still the nigher, 

That, blent in affection, 

Both peoples and kings 

Coalesce for protection 

Of all that sublimes 

And greatens Existence— 

The need is the nigher 

The more the years roll, 

For troublous times 

Are looming in distance, 

And every soul 

Shall be tried with fire ; 

And though millions shall die, 

The blood shall not dry 

On the slaughtering steel! 

Let both, then, unite, 

Till the struggle be done, 

That in woe, as in weal, 

Their path may together be trod, 

Their cause may be common and 
one— 

The Path of Right, 

And the Cause of Gop! 


That struggle shall be 

For no earthly crown,— 

For no hollow renown— 
That struggle shall be 

For the things of Ererniry, 
And shall lie betwixt 

The Best and the Worst 
The Blest and the Curst, 
The Good unmixed 


the dialect of the Heroes and Masters, viz: 


¢ A query of a somewhat similar character appears in Childe Harold : 


Gaul may champ the bit, 


And foam in fetters, but is Earth more free ? 
Did nations combat to make one submit, 
Or league to teach all kings true sovereignty? 
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And the Evil unmixed, 
Then, Sons of Herman! 
Who honour the land 
Which vaunts itself German, 
Reck well that Ye 

Be found in the band 

Of the Good and Free ! 
And ever, meanwhiles, 
Keep watch and ward, 
With lights in your towers, 
And weapuned and girt, 

As men on their guard 
Against the wiles 

Of Unhallowed Powers, 
Alive and alert 

To work them dole 

In body and soul ! 


* And when the great work is achieved, 
When the World-polluter 


As we have now given the number 
of extracts we promised, our task for 
the present may be appropriately con- 
cluded by the follow:ng Farewell to 
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Described by the name 

Of Apottyon in Greek, 
And Asappon in Hebrew, 
Lies vanquished and trodden, 
©! then let us all 

Repair to the Temple, 

The Holy of Holies, 

And joyfully praise 

Our God and Redeemer, 
Who ransomed us out of 
Affliction and prison, 

And made us partakers 

Of that divine Freedom 
Enjoyed by the Children 

Of Light ere the Earth 
Rose from Nought, and the Morning 
Stars shouted for joy ! 


In the Name of Gop I began— 
In the Name of Gop I end. 


Poetry, which Wetzel, we presume, 
regarded during the rest of the week 
in which he wrote it as final and binding 
on his muses. 


Good Night, Good Night, my Lyre! 
A long, a last Good Night! 

In ashes lies the fire 
That lent me Warmth and Light. 


With Love, Life too is fled ; 
My bosom’s blood is cold ; 
My mind is all but dead ; 
My heart is growing old. 


Soon will my sad 


eyes close, 


U, Lyre, on Earth and Thee! 
I go to woo Repose 
In Gon’s Eternity! 


* Unrhymed (also) in the original. 


AUSTRALIA—THIRD ARTICLE.* 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA, OR 


In former papers we have given some 
account of the two earliest settled Aus- 
tralian colonies, whose progress has 
been greatly accelerated by the abun- 
dant supply of convict labour, and the 
enormous colonial expenditure such a 
system entails on the parent country. 
The prosperity of the penal colonies 
may be compared to that of an indivi- 
dual who becomes rich by selling wine 
made from grapes reared ina hot-house, 
while the glass, fuel, and abundance of 
labour are supplied to him free from all 
expense. Inthe two younger colonies 


SWAN RIVER SETTLEMENT, 


we cannot anticipate such a rapid pro 
gress ; but their foundations being laid 
on a basis of sound morality, their pros- 
perity will be permanent and increas- 
ing, and will exert a greater degree of 
influence on the mother country, with 
which their relations will be more in- 
timate and respectable. Ifany evidence 
could be required to prove the inhe- 
reut superiority of morality over wealth, 
it would be the fact, that the youngest 
of our colonies—that of South Aus 
tralia—is more the subject of conver 
sation in the mother country, and more 


* [We now resume our series of articles on Australia, which were interrupted by 
domestic affliction and pressing avocations. } 
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works are written concerning it, and 
more discussions have taken place re- 
garding it, than concerning the two 
older and penal colonies, with their far 
superior riches and population, Hence 
also the two new colonies of Western 
and South Australia, with all the 
amount of preliminary hardships which 
the absence of convict labour occasions, 
are preferred by emigrants to the supe- 
rior facilities which Sydney offers to 
the emigrant capitalist. The prosperity 
of the new colonies will be steady and 
certain, while in the older ones a social 
and economical revolution must take 
place before the present unstable con- 
dition of society be properly adjusted. 
But if the moral and intellectual cha- 
racters of the old and new colonies be 
so very different, their physical and 
material conditions are very similar, 
In all the three Australian colonies we 
find a similarity of character—none of 
them possess any large and navigable 
rivers similar to those of India or 
America, or indeed of Europe. The 
streams are comparatively unimpor- 
tant, and chiefly valuable from the 
alluvial soil which has accumulated on 
their margins, which forms the granary 
of the district, while the greater part 
of the land is dry and sandy, or open 
woodland, better adapted for pasturage 
than for agriculture. As, however, the 
general features of the country are 
modified by local causes, it will be ne- 
cessary to enter into some details in 
speaking of the different districts 
which are now occupied by our enter- 
prising countrymen. 

The Swan River colony is the most 
northern, and consequently the nearest 
to the equator of any of the Australian 
settlements, The difference, however, 
of latitude is not so great as to impress 
upon itso much of a tropical character 
as to distinguish its vegetable and ani- 
mal productions in any remarkable de- 

ree from those of Sidney or Adelaide. 
fh short, the climate is nearly similar to 


that of New South Wales or the Cape 
of Good Hope, which last country it 
greatly resembles not only in dryness 
and adaptation for supporting cattle, 
but also in the analogy which exists 
between many of the vegetable pro- 


ductions of the two countries. In the 
Swan River colony, or Western Aus- 
tralia, we have a narrow line of sea- 
Coast, separated {rom the interior by 
three parallel mountain ranges whic 
run in a north and south direction, 
and are consequently also nearly pa- 
allel to the coast. In this respect the 
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country has much resemblance to New 
South Wales, as it also necessarily has 
in its natural irrigation. Of these 
mountain ranges the eastern or more 
inland is the loftiest ; the second goes 
by the name of the Darling range. 
The direction of the mountains deter- 
mines that of the rivers, which have au 
easterly or westerly course according 
to the inclination of the country ; but 
in no case are they navigable, or of 
much value as a means of inland com- 
munication. From the small elevation 
of the mountains they only supply a 
moderate umount of moisture to their 
streams, while the evaporation from the 
heated surface of the land is very great ; 
and during the dry season the rivers 
are merely a series of pools, which, 
during the rainy season, become tor- 
rents, overflowing the alluvial flats, 
as the rich plains of Egypt and Bengal 
are annually laid under water by the 
swelling of their respective rivers. 
From the elevation of the land in 
Western Australia running nearly north 
and south, it derives a constant supply 
of moisture carried inland by the pre- 
vailing westerly winds, and is therefore 
less exposed to droughts than the 
country around Sydney. The prevail- 
ing rocks are said to be primitive, con- 
sisting of granite with quartzose sub-« 
stances, and the soil is usually dry and 
sandy, better adapted for sheep-feeding 
than for growing corn ; and it is only on 
flats along the rivers and lakes that 
rich soil is found capable of bearing 
heavy crops of corn. 

The coast of Western Australia pos- 
sesses certain peculiarities which it is 
of importance to notice. Among these 
the number of little estuaries or fiords 
is a curious feature. Ten of them 
occur between Swan River and King 
George’s Sound, and they vary from 
five to ten miles in length, and from two 
to three in breadth. The most impor- 
tant circumstance connected with the 
position of Western Australia is its 
proximity to the populous isles of the 
Indian Archipelago, and in short to 
all the important commercial emporia 
to the west of Australia. This fortu- 
nate circumstance does not depend on 
being near in point of absolute distance 
only—for in this respect its superiority 
to South Australia would not ve very 
great—but from the nature of the pre- 
vailing winds, which give a very great 
advantage to ships sailing from Swan 
River, The north-west winds prevail 
in the eastern seas from March till Sep- 
tember, and during that season vessels 
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from any of the eastern ports of Austra- 
lia have the utmost difficulty in beating 
to windward up the west coast of New 
Holland. In this attempt they are 
frequently unable to get round Cape 
Leuwin, and are obliged to return and 
sail round the east coast of New Hol- 
land, and to encounter all the dangers 
of Torres Straits. On the other hand, 
as Swan River is tothe windward of 
Cape Lenwin, a passage may be made 
to India during the whole year. 

As Western Australia is thus by far 
the nearest to India of all the Austra- 
lian colonies, this advantage will no 
doubt exert a most important influence 
on its commercial prosperity, and also 
tend to the polish of its society. Al- 
ready government has procured several 
hundred horses from Sydney for mount- 
ing the cavalry regiments in India ; 
and it admits of little doubt that this 
branch of traffic will fall into the Swan 
River colonists as soon as they are able 
to supply the demand—for in this case 
every thing depends on the shortness 
of the transit. But still more impor- 
tant advantages must accrue from this 
facility of intercourse with India, for 
the new colony may become the resort 
of Indian officers, and a commodious 
place for the education of their chil- 
dren, and an asylum for the invalid. 
Already an attempt was made by some 
gentlemen from Calcutta to form an 
establishment in Western Australia; 
but the vessel in which they embarked 

unhappily foundered at sea, and all the 
‘crew und passengers perished. The 
intention of those gentlemen was, to 
purchase property and form establish- 
ments which would serve as retreats for 
themselves and families during the un- 
healthy season in India. There is 
another and most important point of 
view in which the relations between 
India and Western Australia may be 
considered. One of the most painful 
circumstances attending the vocation 
of an officer in the Company’s service 
is, that the family can seldom be kept 
together. Tlie children require to be 
sent to Englund at an early age, not 
merely to preserve their health, but to 
keep them from the contamination of 
Hindoo servants, and to enable them 
to acquire English habits of thought. 
The result often is, that to obtain these 
indispensable advantages, the children 
removed to England in infancy often 
attain the age of 14 or 15 before they 
see or become acquainted with their 
parents. The new colony will offer an 
asylum where the invalid may recover 
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his health, and where his family ma 
be educated without incurring the 
heavy expenses which a voyage to 
England | and residence there require, 
The various means of education ean 
easily be transported to the new colony, 
and indeed many of them exist there 
already ; and the advantage of sucha 
relationship as this system will produce 
in tending to keep up an improved 
state of society in the new settlement 
is sufficiently apparent. The early 
settlers who emigrated to Western Aus. 
tralia belonged to a higher grade in 
society than such as usually retire to 
an infant colony; but much of their 
accomplishments will soon be lost 
amid the incessant demands on their 
time from the necessary attention they 
must devote to agricultural and com. 
mercial pursuits. The resort of Indian 
officers tor the recovery of their health, 
and of their families for the purposes of 
education, would exercise a most desi- 
rable influence on the social condition 
of the new settlement, by keeping 
within it the means of high intellectual 
inaprovement, in which the colonists 
will, of course, participate. 

It will now be of advantage to tum 
from considering the future prospects 
of the colony to examine its history 
and present condition. In the year 
1829 several wealthy and enterprising 
individuals, among whom were J, Peel, 
Esq., and J. P. Macqueen, Esq., agreed 
to form themselves into an association 
for the purpose of founding a new co- 
lony on the western coast of Australia, 
without any pecuniary aid from the 
government. These spirited adven- 
turers agreed to carry out at their own 
expense ten thousand emigrants in four 
years, and in return for this they re 
quired a grant from government of four 
millions of acres of land ; and of this 
grant they promised to bestow two 
hundred acres rent-free to every male 
emigrant. In addition to this they 
were to furnish provisions to the co- 
lonists for some time, and to maintain 
two or three vessels to keep up a 
communication with Sidney. This pro- 
ject did not mect with the approba- 
tion of the government, which soon 
after issued one of its own—much infe- 
rior, in our opinion, to the one which 
was rejected. By the new plan land 
was granted on condition that a sum 
of money equivalent to one shilling 
and six pence per acre on the entire 
purchase should be expended in im- 
proving the land. If the terms of the 
agreement were not: fulfilled within a 
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stipulated time, government were en- 
titled to withdraw the grant. If the 
colonist took out labourers along with 
him, he was allowed two hundred 
acres for each individual, including 
those above ten years of age. The 
governor obtained a grant of 100,000 
acres, and Mr. Peel obtained 250,000, 
on condition of taking out 400 settlers, 
with the privilege of increasing his 
grant toa million of acres on the same 
terms. ’ 

In consequence of these regulations 
land could be obtained with the 
greatest facility, and in very large 
quantities ; and thus, at the very out- 
set, the colony was founded on erro- 
neous principles. On this system of 
free grants and conditional improve- 
ments, nothing was easier than to ob- 
tain a very extensive but valueless 
property, which gratified the ambition 
of being an extensive landed proprie- 
tor, while the stipulated improvements 
were contingent and remote, and 
even when fully acted upon, ineffi- 
cient for the purpose contemplated— 
that of promoting the rapid prosperity 
of the settlement. One evil attending 
this system of granting land was, that 
many individuals were tempted to ob- 
tain more than they had the means of 


improving, and were at a subsequent 
period happy to dispose of a portion 
or even the whole of their land to 


some succeeding emigrant. All this 
might have been avoided by selling the 
ground to the highest bidder, which 
would have ensured a degree of fore- 
sight which the system adopted was 
not calculated to produce. The ex- 
tensive grants to the early settlers, 
placed along the margins of rivers, 
and other alluvial tracts, tended to keep 
the settlers too far apart, and deprived 
them of many of the benefits which 
proximity and co-operation might have 
produced. The rich but limited 
quantity of alluvial soil was soon oc- 
cupied, so that after the first year it 
was with the utmost difficulty that 
valuable land could be obtained. The 
best tracts had been already occupied, 
in many instances, by those who had 
neither capital nor talent to turn them 
to advantage ; and thus those districts 
which, from their fertility and proximity 
to the coast, ought to have been the 
most thickly settled, and the property 
more subdivided, were of little advan- 
tage to the colony. Even as early as 
1830, when the colony was scarcely a 
year old, Mr. Moore complained that 
“the only available land for present 
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purposes is on or near the banks of 
rivers. All this is now allotted on both 
sides of each river almost to their 
source.” This serious evil tended, 
however, to produce its own remedy ; 
and this curative process was aided by 
several judicious regulations. Many 
settlers were compelled to part with a 
portion of their unmanageable pro- 
perty, to save the remainder. Those 
who could not comply with the ver 
moderate condition of investing ls. 6d. 
per acre of the price of their farm onits 
improvement, had to surrender it up to 
government, or to obtain aid from some 
new settler, to enable them to fulfil their 
contract. The usual plan was to sell 
half the grant, on condition that the 
purchaser expended on improvements a 
sum sufficient to prevent any of the 
property from reverting to the govern- 
ment. 

Another mischievous circumstance 
was the extent of river frontage al- 
lowed to the earlier settlers. The im- 
mediate as well as great prospective 
value of such property rendered it the 
policy of every settler to cause as 
much as possible of his ground to ex- 
tend along the margins of the rivers, 
and thus exclude the other settlers from 
access to markets or means of transport. 
Fortunately this glaring absurdity was 
not allowed to be perpetuated, and the 
judicious arrangements of the governor 
established a just and moderate ratio 
between the amount of land possessed 
and the extent of river frontage. This 
was followed up by another equally 
wise and ara my | measure, by which 
a settler can in future obtain only a 
small portion of river land, and must 
select the remainder of his grant in the 
interior of the country. It will result, 
however, from this arrangement that 
the same colonist will often possess two 
farms remote from each other, and ma- 
naged on different principles—the one 
being a corn, and the other a sheep 
farm—a system which is not likely to 
be permanent: for, as the colony in- 
creases, a subdivision of employments 
will no doubt take place. A still more 
important and beneficial system regu- 
lating the disposal of land has been in- 
troduced since 1832. The system of 
free or conditional grants has been 
completely abolished, and all crown 
lands wust be sold to the highest 
bidder, at a minimum price of 5s, the 
acre. 

Like most young colonies the Swan 
River settlement suffered severely at 
first from the want of provisions, whicl 
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of course greatly embarrassed the pro- 
ceedings of the local government, by 
occupying much of its attention in 
procuring supplies for the urgent wants 
of the colonists. From ignorance of 
the proper seasons for sowing, and 
also from the inexperience of many of 
the settlers in agricultural occupations, 
three years elapsed before they could, 
in any degree, depend upon their own 
resources for support. Another over- 
sight was, that no regular plan had 
been concerted for supplying wants and 
remedying difficulties, the certainty of 
whose occurrence must have been fore- 
seen. In this respect there is no blame 
to be attached to the colonists or the 
zealous and excellent governor ; but 
surely the Colonial-office was to blame, 
especially as the occurrence of a 
scarcity of provisions was anticipated 
and provided for in the original plan 
which the office had rejected. Even as 
late as the year 1836 the supply of 
provisions was very precarious, and 
the price of wheat often enormous. 
The great price and difficulty of ob- 
taining labour has been a very great 
obstacle to the prosperity of the new 
colony, and has been severely felt. As 
the supply of labour is far below the 
demand for it—that is to say, wages 
high and servants scarce—it is no 
wouder, nor any reasonable ground of 
complaint, that they should sometimes 
be insolent and addicted to spirits: we 
might as well be angry at the scarcity 
of rain or any other natural pheno- 
menon. The proper investigation is, 
how to obviate or mitigate the evil.— 
When we reflect that the wages of 
household servants, besides food, cost 
about thirty pounds a-year, and that a 
labourer may earn from five to seven 
shillings a-day, it is easy to perceive 
that the small -capital of the settler 
must soon be exhausted under such an 
exorbitant price for lavour—the com- 
modity with which he cannot possibly 
dispense. Even the system of taking 
out indentured servants must prove a 
failure, from the various chances of 
abuse to which it is liable from both 
the parties interested in it. At pre- 
sent the labourer has much stronger 
inducements to break his contract than 
his employer. He arrives in a country 
where he sees people in the same 
grade of society as himself earning enor- 
mous wages if industrious, and obtain- 
ing abundance of spirits, if dissipated ; 
and he of course feels impatient to be- 
come an independent labourer, and has 
a direct and palpable interest in getting 
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free from his engagements, or, if - that 
be impossible, of giving as much an. 
noyance «as possible to all around him. 
Under these circumstances the irritated 
and injured colonists deserve no small 
praise for never having cast a wistful 
eye to the convict labour of Sidney, or 
the still more tempting supply to 
be obtained by the kidnapping of hill 
Coolies from India. In New South 
Wales they are less scrupulous ; and 
as the proportion between convicts and 
labour will every day diminish, and 
render labour more difficult to be pro- 
cured, a stop will be put to the over. 
growth of that anomalous colony, The 
sagacious gentlemen of New South 
Wales have already anticipated this re. 
sult, and already have directed their 
attention to the unfortunate Coolies, 
who appear destined to be the scape. 
goats for the negroes. The following 
quotation is from a Sidney paper :— 
“ We understand that a number of gen. 
tlemen have entered into arrangements 
with Mr. M‘Kay to land eight hundred 
Coolies here immediately. Indepen. 
dently of these, twelve gentlemen have 
subscribed and sent on for two hundred 
and fifty. This is the proper plan 
whereby to obtain an immediate supply 
of effective labourers. It will at once 
place the settlers in a proper situation 
to meet their increasing wants, and 
render them independent of emigrant 
or convict labour.” 

We have alluded to this circumstance 
with the earnestness which its impor- 
tance requires, as we hold that a light 
and dark coloured race cannot live 
together except in the relations of 
master and slave, and that it is beyond 
the powers of any legislation, which 
could not change negroes into whites, 
to obviate this unhappy tendency, 
It is, therefore, imperative on every 
friend of humanity to prevent this evil, 
already so great, from taking root in 
other lands where it is yet unknown, 
and can only be forced into existence 
by the sanction of England. If any 
thing was necessary to prove the 
degrading influence of convict society 
on the mass of a community, it would 
be the cool and unblushing manner in 
which the proposal for importing Coo- 
lies was proposed and acted on, and 
the readiness with which the gentlemen 
made arrangements to import Hindoo 
slaves. It is the more important to 
notice this infamous proceeding, as 
the example might readily spread to 
Western Australia, where the tempta- 
tions for such a procedure are far 
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stronger. Such a result must be de- 
precated by all, as it would inevitably 
change a colony destined, we trust, to 
become eminent for morality and in- 
tellect, into a state of society little 
better than what exists in Carolina 
or Alabama. It is not merely the 
social depravity which would be per- 
petuated for centuries along the wes- 
tern saores of Australia, but that young 
colonies, which, under present circum- 
stances, are destined to become sources 
of light and civilization to the Indian 
Archipelago, might render each of those 
beautiful islands another Texas or a den 
of outlaws and pirates. 

If the new colonies must advance 
more slowly from the want of convict 
or slave labour, they have the advan- 
tages of a sound morality and a most 
healthy state of society ; and the impor- 
tation of English labourers will increase 
as the colonies are better known, and 
the advantages they offer to the la- 
bourer and mechanic better appre- 
ciated. The northern colonies of the 
United States, which are now the first 
in the Union for civilization, wealth, 
and industry, were developed without 
the aid of compulsory labour ; and, to 
all practical purposes, New England 
was as remote from the emigrant a 
century and a half ago as Australia 
isnow. In the paper on South Aus- 
tralia, the consideration of the due 
supply of labour will be more carefully 
considered ; for we know of no want 
80 urgent as to require to be supplied 
by immoral means. 

A few colonists in King George’s 
Sound were so ill advised as to have 
applied to government for a supply of 
convict labour, under the plausible 
ground that such assistance was neces- 
sary for the construction of roads, and 
opening a communication between 
King George’s Sound and Swan River. 
In this case, it is justice to state that 
such an application was not encouraged 
by the majority of the colonists, and, 
fortunately for the applicants them- 
selves, they were not cursed with an 
answered prayer. It is evident that 
the absence of convict labour is at- 
tended by many counterbalancing ad- 
vantages: they have the blessing of 
the full enjoyment of English laws 
and trial by jury, which, in the per- 
verted community of New South 
Wales, hus rather been an evil than 
a security, and has often guaranteed 
impunity to the offender. The young 
colony may also anticipate, and rea- 
sonably claim, a charter of self-govern- 
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‘ment as soon as its population is suffi- 


ciently numerous to require it, while, 
in the penal colonies, a representative 
assembly would only be the addition 
of another element for evil in a society 
where the germs of honesty and mutual 
confidence scarcely exist, if they have 
not yet to be implanted. 

The present state of Western Aus- 
tralia does not, however, indicate a 
rapid progress in wealth and popula- 
tion, and its rate of advance appears 
to be very slow, especially when com- 
pared with the newer establishment of 
South Australia. Some of the causes 
of this have been already pointed out, 
but will be still more apparent when 
we consider the different system fol- 
lowed in the newer colony. The fol- 
lowing is a statement of the condition 
of the different settlements in Western 
Australia :—Freemantle is a small town 
at the entrance of the Swan River, and 
contains several hotels, which areso well 
conducted as to please even the fasti- 
dious taste of the Indianinvalid. Perth, 
the capital of the new colony, is about 
ten miles further inland, and passage 
boats ply regularly between the two 
towns. About seven miles farther up 


the Swan River, is the little settlement 
of Guildford, and beyond the Darling 


range is the small settlement of York, 
which is situated in one of the most 
valuable pasture districts of the colony. 
The only remaining settlement de- 
serving of notice is that of King 
George’s Sound, it being the most 
southern station in the colony, and 
a most desirable one on account of 
the unrivalled excellence of its har- 
bour; but the resources of the colony 
must be much better developed before 
the value of this part of the country 
can be properly estimated. The land 
in the neighbourhood of King George's 
Sound is, perhaps, the best in the 
colony ; but as the Sound is to leeward 
of Cape Leuwin, it is much more dis- 
advantageously situated for voyages to 
India during six months of the year. 
A most important undertaking for the 
benefit of the colony, would be a road 
between Perth and King George's 
Sound ; but many years must elapse 
before a land communication between 
two stations two hundred miles apart 
can be undertaken. The colonists in 
Western Australia are, therefore, chiefly 
settled on the rich alluvial soil on the 
banks of the Swan River and its tribu- 
taries ; while the towns of Freemantle, 
Perth, and Guildford, are so many sta- 
tions connecting this narrow belt of 
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settlers. The remote settlement of 
York, beyond the Darling range, is 
analogous to the settlement of Bathurst, 
beyond the Blue Mountains, in New 
South Wales ; and in both cases the 
surrounding district is well adapted for 
colonization. The remote and uncon- 
nected settlement in King George's 
Sound may be considered as having 
as intimate a dependence on Adelaide 
as on Perth. 

The population of the colony is very 
limited, and does not appear to be 
increasing from any influx of emigrants. 
It is an unfortunate circumstance, that 
although ten years have now elapsed 
since the colony was founded, still the 
population scarcely exceeds two thou- 
sand, while the population of South 
Australia is more numerous in a fifth 
of the time. In the year 1832, the 
population amounted to only 1510, 
while in 1836 it had risen nearly to 
2032; and this increase has taken 

lace, not from emigrants but from 
Pirths, a conclusive proof that the 
colony is at best stationary. The 
state of its revenue affords the same 
results as the stationary condition of 
its population. Its revenue amounted 
in 1837 to £4,568, while the expenses 
of the colonial government was aided 
by an annual parliamentary grant of 
£6,000. The value of the exports 
appears to be increasing more rapidly 
than could have been anticipated. In 
1834 their value amounted to upwards 
of £1,000, and in 1837 the sum was 
little short of £7,000. Whatever 
causes may have contributed to this 
result, it cannot be traced to any 
physical inferiority of the soil or cli- 
mate: on the contrary, the balance 
of advantages uppears to be on the 
side of Western Australia. Its ex- 
emption from droughts, owing to its 
exposure to the westerly breezes, and 
its easy access at all times of the year 
to the regions to the west of New 
Holland, give it a considerable supe- 
riority over New South Wales; and 
in nothing is it inferior to South Aus- 
tralia. In the respectability, wealth, 
and intelligence of its settlers, Western 
Australia ought to take, perhaps, the 
first rank among her neighbours, and 
their resources were very considerable ; 
and still we must admit, that although 
the settlement will continue to advance, 
yet, in the meanwhile, it has proved a 
failure. Many causes have concurred 
to produce this unfortunate result, and 
some of them we have already alluded 
to, and others may be briefly stated 


now, although they will become more 
apparent after the history of South 
Australia has been investigated. We 
have already mentioned the absurd 
system followed in disposing of land, 
and also the failure of the plan of 
taking out indentured servants ; so that 
in the two circumstances of prime 
importance in establishing the colony, 
there was a want of foresight in obvia- 
ting very obvious difficulties. Above 
all, in founding a new colony, much 
depends on the success in the first 
instance, or at least in anticipating and 
providing for every possible contin. 
gency. Of these difficulties, which 
could scarcely avoid being foreseen, 
was the undoubted fact that for one 
or two years the colonists would re. 
quire to obtain provisions from extrinsic 
sources ; and the first scheme of colo- 
nising the Swan River appears to 
have prepared to meet this difficulty, 
and in the plan which was adopted, 
the government expressly warned the 
colonists that no supplies were to be 
procured for them. The result of this 
improvidence was, that while within 
fifteen days’ suil of Batavia, and twelve 
days’ of Hobart Town, the colony was 
frequently on the verge of famine, 
during the three first years of its pro- 
gress. The anticipation of such a 
state of things, and the adoption of 
the obvious remedies, might have pre- 
vented much misery in the settlement, 
and, what was perhaps of equal im- 
portance, have prevented many pre- 
judices which still exist against the 
colony, as a place where the settlers 
have to struggle for years with the 
most serious privations. On the first 
intelligence of the hardships of the 
new colony, the stream of emigration 
was put an end to, which otherwise, 
if supplies of food could have been 
purchased, might have flowed on in 
an uninterrupted manner. This diffi- 
culty was, perhaps, increased by ano- 
ther circumstance, resulting from the 
very excellence and superiority of the 
colonists above those who usually break 
ground in such an undertaking, being 
mostly professional men; and witha 
scarcity of mechanics or men bred to 
agriculture, it is no wonder difficulties 
were encountered, which might have 
been avoided had there been a larger 
proportion of emigrants of the quality 
alluded to. 

But, to trace all these misfortunes to 
their source, they originated, we are of 
opinion, in the want of a systematic 
plan of proceeding, and in having no 
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body of men resident in London to 
urge their interests and anticipate 
their difficulties on all occasions. In 
this respect the South Australian colony 
has been got up in a more artist-like 
manner, and to this a great proportion 
of its prosperity is owing. The com- 
missioners for the colony of South 
Australia had as strong motives as the 
colonists themselves to promote its 
success. Their character as men of 
rudence and foresight was at stake, 
and the responsibility they incurred 
was of a most serious nature, and, 
what is not without its weight, their 
pride as philanthropists and political 
economists was stimulated to acquit 
themselves well. In the new colony 
no complaints of famine have been 


Tue engaging Miss La Creevy in 
Nicholas Nickleby has satisfactorily 
shown that there are but two schools 
of portrait painting in existence—the 
serious and the smirk. Whatever is 
not one must inevitably be the other 
of these—middle course there is none. 
Now, without for a moment detracting 
from the originality of the observation, 
I would beg to observe that the manner 
in which poor Ireland has been painted 
for years past has long since suggested 
such a thought to my mind; and | would 
appeal to the mayor of Cork, Mr. 
Nolan, my curate, and several other 
respectable individuals, if I have not 
frequently, in conversation with them 
both before dinner, and after, made the 
remark, 

With one class of writers we are all 
miserable, wretched, half-starved crea- 
tures—our only pastime, till the crop 
comes in, being piking a Protestant or 
roasting a Rector, without any, the 
vaguest ideas of law or justice—living 
ever in debt, and dying “ like a horse, 
with our shoes on.” 

With the other we are industrious, 
intelligent, happy-ininded, and honest 
—grateful fur kindnesses and long- 
suffering under misrule—our greatest 
failing consisting in the fact, that we 
are satisfied with little, and occasionally 
very happy with less. Such are our 
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«Tis the beautifullest country that ever yet was seen, 
Where they’re hanging men and women for the wearin’ of the green.” 


heard. Preparations had been made 
for the reception of the emigrants as 
they arrived, and the high price of land 
prevented them from diffusing them- 
selves over the country before their 
society had attained any degree of 
stability. In addition to this, the South 
Australian commissioners have most 
perseveringly kept their institution 
before the public ; its principles have 
been discussed in every newspaper and 
magazine ; and while it is advancing 
with unexampled sapidity in population 
and wealth, its superior reputation has 
tended powerfully to deflect emigrants 
from Western Australia, when they 
might settle in the latter colony with- 
out encountering any of the difficulties 
which embarrassed the first settlers. 






portraits as sketched by all the artists 
to whom we have been sitting for 
centuries ; and I would challenge you 
to produce one who has not painted 
us, either “serious or smirking.” One 
expends every epithet of the language 
to represent our country as a kind of 
Elysium upon earth—and the other, 
like our great national poet, pronounces 
Ireland a beautiful country to live 
out of. 

For ourselves—and in our neigh- 
bourhood we are reckoned no mean 
authority upon many subjects—our 
mind is not made up: we have long 
been of opinion that we have great 
capabilities—that, is a whig phrase we 
learned at the assizes—and are often 
disposed to indulge in a sanguine vein, 
as we contemplate the increasing peace 
and prosperity of late years, influenced, 
doubtless, by the resistance to rent and 
tithes—two shameful imposts—and 
those generous guol deliveries of our 
never-to-be-forgotten viceroy. These, 
indeed, appear to us the great secrets 
of governing Ireland, whose evils we 
firmly feel are agrarian, not political— 
not agrarian in that absurd sense of 
Sadler and Inglis, who, in their igno- 
rance, raved and ranted about “short 
leases aud cottier tenements.” No 
such thing. The evil lies in the exuc- 
tion of a rent—the sweat of the poor 
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man’s brow—that goes to pamper the 
rich mun’s meal. What, we would 
ask, did my Lord do for farmer 
Doyle, that he should give him his 
potatoes and wheat : 
tithes. And as to that vile infringement 
of personalliberty—imprisonment in a 
gao!—talk of British freedom after 
that! Besides, just think of the grand 
jury rates those same gaols cost. When 
we were a gossoon, some five and fifty 
years since, we well remember holding 
an argument with Darby Hanigan, our 
schoolmaster, on this head. Darby 

used to enforce the payment of a half- 
penny entrance for every boy, for his 
share of the birch rod, whose benefit 
he was sure one day to reap, we argued 
that we preferred spending the money 
in gingerbread, and declining all claim, 
and lien, upon the rod then and in 
future. Make the application of this 
principle to the gaols, and think of the 
saving to the poor man, not to speak 
of the comfort. 

My Lord Ebrington, you have just 
landed, they tell me, and if you are 
not going away soon, will you make a 
trial of these methods a little longer ? 
for besides being a “heavy blow and a 
great discouragement to Protestunt- 
ism,” as your friends say in the House, 


= will find that they will bear very 


eavily on property altogether. No- 
thing will remedy absenteeism so soon 
as a man’s having no receipts from bis 
agent—there is one evil remedied. 
Nothing will make men feel the 
miseries of Ireland so soon, or so eflec- 
tually, as a little fellow-suffering. Let 


Lords Donouglimore and Mount Cashel 
go to bed supperless for a few even- 


ings, and we will hear them then on 
the state of the country. 

You'll not have then to complain of 
a long calendar at the assizes—for 
there will be no jails. Nor any back- 
wardness to convict in the jury—for 
they will be no prisoners, 

Think, only think, then, of what a 
figure you'll make in the House, if any 
troublesome fool like Lord Roden or 
Devonsher Jackson gets up and asks 
for papers respecting the state of crime 
in Ireland. “ There are none,” says 
you. 

“No papers?” “ Devil a one.” 

“Nor trials?” “ Devil a trial.” 

“ Nor prisoners, nor commitments, 
nor hangings, nor any other diversions 
for the grand jury *” 

Maybe you'll not triumph over the 
Tories that day. 

Reflect for a moment upon the 
channels through which you will be 
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diffusing the blessings of peace and 


plenty. There will be no vaTsons, 
nor tithe proctors, nor education 
societies, no stipendiary magistrates, 
no peclers, no coroners. [ am drawing 
no delusive or imaginary picture of 
happiness in all this, Where is real 
pleasure, fun, and joviality to be found, 
if it be not in an Irish fair? What 
with whiskey, spoliawn, (broiled beef,) 
fighting, kissing, singing, yelling, fid- 
dling, ht ugging, and crying, the whole 
popul ition is engaged. Such, upon a 
great scale will “be the state of the 
country at large, from Carrickfergus 
to Cape Clear. It will be all Di omnny- 
brook, and Donnybrook too, without 
any lord mayor, or alderman to meddle 
and interfere with it. God on 
but I cannot contemplate such a pic. 
ture, like a loyal subject of the present 
day, my heart yearns for such bless. 
inzs upon my poor, distracted country, 
The great reproach that all travellers 
have “heap sed upon us is, that, however 
other nations are progressing, Ireland 
is Ireland still. Follow up the hints 
of your dear, departed predecessor, my 
lord, and the devil a man will throw 
this in our teeth, for they'll not know 
us from South Sea Islanders. Those 
who amused themselves by tracing our 
origin from the Phenicians, had better 
lose no time, for there will not be 
many tracks to guide them a few 
years hence; for as the quarts and 
tumblers dance and set to each other 
as the table shakes, in the chorus of a 
drinking soug, so will the very round 
towers tremble in the general hilarity 
of the island. But why indulge such 
dreams of happiness? English infu. 
ences still prevail over and disgrace us, 
and the very books upon our table are 
in that language. But what is all this? 
—we have upsct our tumbler of punch 
upon Lady Chatterton—so, while we 
are drying her ladyship, let us have a 
peep at litle Crofton Croker, for a plea- 
sant bit of a leprechaun he is. * Popular 
Songs of Ireland,” he calls his book. 
The phrase is half a tautology, for 
what songs are not popular songs in 
Ireland, except the “ Boyne Water,’ 
and “Croppies lie down?” and even 
these, they say, there are some de- 
praved wretches who sing also. 
Croker begins his book by a ram- 
bling, straggling preface—half histori- 
cal, half-critical, all nonsensical—about 
where he has got his melodies. The 
only difficulty we could ever see in the 
matter is, where to stop collecting. 
The songs of Ireland might be pub- 
lished, like the abridgment of the 
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statutes, in fifty volumes folio, and after 
all we would engage to supply an ap- 
pendix of ten more. The praises of 
St. Patrick come first. Church and 
State, says the ritual; but why not 
begin with the ladies, Crofton ? “ Place 
aux dames,” weused to say at St.Omer’s, 
when we were studying the Humani- 
ties ; however, we must take him as 
we find him. Of the three canticles in 
honour of the saint, the only really 
good one is that by Maginn, and for- 
merly published in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. This is indeed an excellent 
chant, and nothing can exceed the 
verse in which the tastes of the people 
at this day are traced to an ancient 
miracle of the church. 


« You've heard, I suppose, long ago, 
How the snakes, in a mauner most antic, 
He marched to the County Mayo, 
And trundled them into th’ Atlantic. 
Hence, not to use water for drink, 
The people of Ireland determine : 
With mighty good reason, I think, 
Since St. Patrick has filled it with vermin, 
And vipers, and such other stuff!” 


We shall not track our author 
through his twaddling and tiresome 
eulogies upon shamrocks and potatoes, 
but come at once to the true source of 
Irish inspiration :—the mountain dew. 
And here let us once for all enter 
our protest against the spirit and style 
of Crofton’s volume. This chapter, the 
most important one of the volume, 
commences with an extract from Bar- 
row— Wheel-Barrow, us he is called, 
most properly, for his racketty, car- 
driving, and most absurd tour round 
Ireland in three weeks, or something 
like that. What an authority upon 
potteen—what an opinion upon punch. 
The poor, innocent Cockney, that 
could not tell the difference between 
patiiament and the small still, is re- 
ferred to, and by an Irishman, too, on 
such a subject, Shame upon thee, 
little Crofity—have ye no decency ? 

But it is evident that he knows little 
or nothing of the matter himself by the 
selections which follow. We find none 
of those racy, mellow, old songs, that 
gladden the heart and warm the life’s 
blood. Far from it; the few he gives 
ure poor, washy, slip-slop concerns, 
that never were, never could be, popu- 
lar in Ireland or any where else. 
Where is that glorious old chant 
“The Jug of Punch?” where the 
“Cruiskeen Lawn?” breathing a sen- 
timent so natural and pious withal, as 
that in the verse— 
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“And when grim death a ppears, in a fewnt 
pleasant years, 
Aud tells me thet my glass it is run, 
I'll sing—Begone you knave, for great Bacchus 
gives me lave 
To take another Cruiskeen Lawh, Lawn, 
Lawn. 
To take,” &e, 


Compare this and the other verses, 
which we know you are singing to 
yourself by this time, with the trashy 
stuff about “joys of wine,” “sparkling 
juice,” and the other beastly nonsense 
he quotes, and then read the follow- 


ing :— 


« There seems a natural and instinctive 
fondness in the inhabitants of damp and 
mountainous places for ardent spirits; 
and, perhaps, every where, in vacant and 
unemployed minds, there is similar fond- 
ness; for a love of sensation seems the 
strongest appetite or passion of our nature. 
For the purpose of speedy intoxication 
whiskey is superlative ; and when, to phy- 
sical and other general causes, are added 
the more powerful moral ones of his con- 
dition, it is little wonderful that the Irish 
peasant should seek, in the Lethean 
draught, oblivious happiness ; and regard 
the inventor of his beloved liquor asa 
greater benefactor than Ceres and Trip- 
tolemus put together.” 


Oh, blessed Virgin! to think that any 
man, at the present civilized period of 
the world, should set about an explana- 
tion of why “people like whiskey.” 
Like whiskey ! 

Crofton, my friend, “ you are not”— 
as my esteemed old companion Max- 
well would say—* you are not the man 
for Galway ;” and if you can do no 
better than this, we'll never borrow 
money to drink with you. I wish 
you heard old Major Wemyss, the 
district paymaster at Cork, sing any 
one of his two hundred and eighteen 
staves in honour of strong drink, and 
youd never have written this—or 
Hewson Nixon, of Kilkenny, that 
pleasant fellow that sings better and 
rides harder with foxhounds than any 
mau in his own good county, stone 
blind though he be. It is a mercy 
to him that he never can see your 
book, and we hope no one will be 
cruel enough to read it to him. Long 
life to you, Hewson ; and here’s your 
health in my fifth tumbler. We wish 
we could season it by hearing you 
once more sing your own beautiful 
ballad beginning 


* Arrah, Prince Esterhazy, 
Now can’t you be easy,” 
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to the tune of “Teddy ye gander.” 
By the by, who is “Teddy?” In 
Croker “ non inventus,” I'll be bound ? 
What is this we have got here ? 


“T'll never get drunk any more,” 


Compare this empty and contemptible 
boast with the beautiful piety and 
humility of the following :— 


“ And when I'm dead and in my grave, 
No costly monument I'll crave; 

But make my grave both short and ‘deep, 
And a jug of panch at my head and feet.” 


Chorus—“ Oh! ajug of punch,” &c. 


Crofton, if it wasn’t that I can’t 
disoblige the editor, who asked me as 
a favour to praise you, I could not go 
on after this. And this, he gravely 
informs us, was sung with great ap- 
plause at a temperance society, by a 
man named Egan. Without stopping 
to inquire further of the habits of such 
low, contemptible associations, what, 
let us ask, does he mean by “ applause?” 
A great jingling of tea-cups and rattling 
of pewter spoons, doubtless ; but fora 
hearty, full, soul-filling chorus of warm 
hearts and merry voices, the poor, pale, 
sickly, dyspectic devils hadn't it in 
them. Long would it have been ere 
Maginn, or Mahony, or Maxwell would 
have included such a whine among the 
“ Popular Songs of Ireland.” 

In his note upon “ Barney of Ma- 
croom,” Croker remarks, “ it is difficult 
to form a correct estimate of the quan- 
tity of whiskey punch which may be 
comfortably discussed at asitting.” We 
sincerely trust itis. Atleast,we should 
be sorry to sit down twice with the 
man that kept a score of it. Puta 
fire under the pump, said old Giles 
Dackson, and be perpetually bringing 
up hot water. We never heard of 
any other gauge attempted than this 
one. To think of an allusion to a 
temperance society in a work called 
the “Popular Songs of Ireland!” It 
is fortunate for our old friend T: . 
the rector of Carrickmacross, that the 
Lord sent for him before he read this, 
He never would have held his head up 
after. Poor T: , his testimony in 
regard to strong drink would not have 
supported Crofton’s. I must tell ye 
a story about him. When the Duke 
of Richmond—the only lord lieutenant, 
after all, we ever really had—was 
muking one of his little excursions in 
Ireland, he chanced to spend some 
days with Lord Blayney. Now, though 
the lord himself was a very respectable 
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pull at the decanter, he was nothing at 
all compared with the duke. “What 
will become of me ?” says Lord Blay. 
ney—* there is no one here fit to drink 
with his grace, and I'll be ruined ep. 
tirely if he goes to bed dry, Major 
Hitchcock is laid up in the barracks 
with leeches on his head, and T—_p, 
they tell me, is at the visitation.” ; 


The more he thought of it, the more 
puzzled he was; till at last he deter. 
mined to send an express for the rector 
to Armagh, where they caught him 
just going to dine with the primate, 
for he preached the visitation sermon 
that morning. 


His reverence knew what was meant, 
and, making an excuse to the arch- 
bishop, set off with all speed to Castle. 
blaney. He just got in when they had 
finished dinner ; but little he cared for 
that ; there was plenty of port, and 
and some very crusty old hermitage, 
and he soon consoled himself. Well, 
a pleasanter evening never was heard 
tell of than they passed. T—~ told 
some of his best stories, and the duke 
laughed so heartily that he nearly cried, 
and at one time he fell down, and they 
were all frightened, thinking it was 
apoplexy, for he was nearly blue in 
the face ; but it was only laughing; 
and small blame to himeto laugh, for 
Billy T was sitting upon the hearth 
rug, singing Lazarusand Dives in such 
a way as would half kill the chapter 
and all the prebends if they heard 
him. 

Well, at a little after two o'clock 
they were all under the table, except 
his grace and the rector. 


“Now, Mr. T——,” said the duke, 
“you know the ways of the house. 
Could we have a little of something 
warm ?” 

“ By all manner of means,” said the 
other, ringing a private bell in the 
corner of the room, which was always 
a sign for spirits and hot water—“ and 
I was only waiting for your grace to 
say the word, for I’m getting a little 
husky. Port is a mighty dry wine.” 

The materials came in, and at a little 
past four his grace gave in, and lay 
down on the carpet, and T went 
home across the fields, looking as fresh 
as a rose, and with a great appetite for 
breakfast. 

Well, this went on for three evenings, 
and the duke at last, who never was 
beat before, could not help feeling 
surprised at the rosy colour and plea- 
sant looks of the rector, when every 
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body else about him was suffering from 
the late hours and hard drinking. 

«T——, you're a wonderful man,” 
says his grace. “ Upon my conscience 
you ought to be a bishop.” 

« Ah, I don’t know, your grace,” said 
T——., timidly. 

«But you ought, though. Do you 
know, you're the only man that ever 
drank me down. And ye have a 
beautiful voice. We must see about 
ye. But mind, you must not go on 
this way: no health, no constitution 
could stand it.” 

“Mine is getting very used to it by 
this time, my lord.” 

“But are you never the worse for 
any thing you take ?” 

“ Never, my lord.” 

“ Think, now, for a moment—never 
is a strong word, and you must have 
had some stiff bouts of it in your time. 
Pray, now, which do you reckon the 
hardest night you ever had ?” 

“Let me see. Well, then, the 
severest drink I ever took was with 
his lordship’s mother there, rest her 
sowl, for she’s in glory.” 

“With my mother,” said Lord 
Blayney, starting up. “ Why, T i 
what are youat now? Do you know 
what you're saying ?” 

“Perfectly well, my lord, and I 
repeat it, that was the hardest night I 
ever got through.” 

“ By Jove, this is good,” said the 
duke. “ Now, T . give us the 
account of that same evening, for I’m 
rather curious about it.” 

“Willingly, my lord, and briefly, too. 
I was dining here one day after a very 
hard day’s hunt—we were just in our 
fifth bottle of claret, getting comfortable 
and warm, after the fatigue of the day, 
when a servant came to say that some 
one wanted to see me at the door. 

“*Send him off, then,’ said my lord, 
‘this is no time——’ 

“*But it may be parish business,’ 
said I. 

“*The more reason, you can’t do 
any thing now.’ 

“*T wager ten pounds it’s some news 
of Cathogue,’ (one of the best hounds 
in the pack, that strayed from us in 
the morning,) said old Nicholson. 

“*Maybe vour right, said I, jumping 
up at once, and rushing out of the 
room into the hall, where I was prettily 
annoyed to see my old sexton with a 
cock-and-a-bull story of a funeral. I 
was so vexed at the time, that as I 
turned to go back, I mistook my way, 
and instead of reaching the dining- 
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room, found myself, after some serpen- 
tining, in Lady Blayney’s boudoir, as 
she used to call it. There she was, all 
alone, drinking tea at a little table, as 
comfortable as might be. 

“* Oh, how kind of you, Mr. T——, 
said she, as I came in ;‘ you've left the 
dining-room early. May I offer youa 
cup of tea?” 

“I never, someway or other, could 
refuse any thing like drink. If it was 
an apothecary, I believe, himself, who 
asked me, I'd pledge him in senna 
mixture—out of habit, T suppose. So 


. I said with the greatest pleasure, and 


down I sat; and sure enough, we 
both set at it in right earnest. I never 
drank fairer in my life ; filling up and 
clearing off, just as if I was in the 
dinner-room. Sixteen cups of tea my 
lady finished that evening ; and when 
I saw that she was hard aground, I 
called for the seventeenth, and took 
it off in a bumper. But, will you 
believe it, that night’s hard drink I 
never recovered for three months; 
but then I havea safe conscience about 
it, for I always drank fair.” 

Now, Crofton, there was a picture 
of a pleasant man, and a good ; that 
was a real Biblical, and liked his 
tipple ; and not one of your modern, 
whey-faced, thin-nosed generation, that 
pray for the end of the world, and 
petition for the “ bitther observance of 
the Sabbath.” Rest his soul, he’s 
gone now. I hope and trust they put 
up the monument to him they pro- 
mised in Armagh cathedral, which, 
after enumerating his titles, virtues, 
&e. concluded in the beautiful lan- 
guage of Giles Dackson, “ Ye might 
drink with him in a coal-hole, with 
your face to the slack.” 

But to come back to Croker ; he 
gives us next a very Maudline chapter 
upon what he calls “local songs ;” 
quoting one from Dr. Brennan, of 
whom we did not believe so tame a 
thing was extant. Brennan was a droll 
dog, and could himself, if he were not 
more than half-drunk, have written a 
far better book upon the Popular Songs 
of Ireland—ay, and sung them, too— 
than our small friend Crofty : 


« A Connaught man 
Gets all that he can,! 
His impudence never has mist-all ; 
He’ll seldom flatter. 
But bully and batter; 
And his talk ’s of his kin and his pistol. 


‘“ A Munster man’ 
Is civil by plan, 
Again and again he'll entreat you ; 
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Though you ten times refuse, 
He his object pursues, 
Which is, nine out of ten times, to cheat you. 
“An Ulster man 
Ever means to trepan, 
He watches your eye and opinion; 
He'll ne’er disagree 
Till his interest it be, 
And insolence marks his dominion. 
“ A Leinster man 
Is with all cup and can; 
He calls t’other provinces knaves ; 
Yet each of them see, 
When he starts with the three, 
That his distance he frequently saves.” 


The last thing we heard from the 
doctor, was one day we met him in 
Sackville-street, a short time before his 
death. A very well-known Dublin 
shopkeeper, with his very tawdry 
spouse, were passing at the moment, 
neither looking to Brennan's eyes at 
least, very remarkable for neatness or 

ropriety. 
, Lek at K ,.” said he, “look 
at K and his wife, with the Liffey 
before their door, and their shop full 
of soap, and they’re the dirtiest pair in 
Dublin.” 

Brennan was a hard-tongued fellow, 
but never severe without being witty. 
It was he that called his colleague 
Dr. Ireland—from a certain laudatory 
tendency he indulged towards his own 
acts—“ Erin go drag.” But one of 
his best hits was observing of another 
a too famed for unlimited 
iospitality, “ Do you see that fellow 
there—well, now, the cat would get 
the rheumatism any day in the year in 
his kitchen grate.” 

Brennan, they say, was educated for 
the priesthood; but we can’t answer 
for the truth of it. The story goes, 
that old Bishop Plunket pronounced 
unfavourably upon him in these words 
—*“I have probed him in feology, and 
found him mighty dewicient.” 

Talking of local songs, where is that 
first-rate one, 


“Oh! Kilmurray, Mac Mahon’s a place you 
might bless, 


Where whiskey costs nothing, and buttermilk 
1s 9” 


We have been looking for it in vain 
this half hour, and stumbled upon 
nothing better than the “ Kilraddery 
Hunt,” which, after all, is the only 
huut alluded to in the entire volume. 
The “Queen’s County Hunt,” that 
beautiful old song, is never mentioned ; 
and we wager a keg of Cork whiskey 
the author never heard of Mudderidero 


in his life, and yet it is a sweet ballad 
and a moving— . 


“Kneel down there, and say a prayer, 
Before my hounds shall eat ye.” 

**T have no prayer,” the Fox replied, 
“ For I was bred a Quaker.” 


Then comes poor Reynard’s will, dis. 
posing of all his effects and chattels, 
At last he concludes with 


* My teeth so sharp, I here bequeath 
To the reverend Simon Palmer ; 

His wife has a tongue that will match them well, 
She’s a devil of a scold, God d— =n her.” 


Where is that sweet and melting little 
song— 


“ Adieu, ye shining daisies, 
I’ve loved ye well and long ?”” 


Where, in fact, are the thousands and 
tens of thousands of popular songs 
illustrating the habits of the people, 
their feelings, and their affections— 
which every country road and every 
mountain “boreen” ring and re-echo 
with. Every striking and prominent 
feature of the land seems to be passed 
over in his selection, and the whole 
body of the priesthood has not one 
ode in their commemoration. We 
wish we had him for a week at Car- 
rigaholt, before his second edition be 
called for, and we'd try and read him 
afew. Did he ever hear of— 


“Oh! Father Molloy’s the sprig of a boy, 
At chapel on Sunday morning 

You might see that divine, in vestments so fine, 
His reverend person adorning. 


“Do you ever think of any young man? 
Tell me the truth, I charge ye ; 

For if you do, it’s a carnial sin, 
Ye only should think of your clargy. 


“ Oh! Saint Agnes invoke, give your stomach a 
stroke, 
Say a pater and two Ave Maries” —— 


But the rest is professional. Mean- 
while, why has Crofton omitted every- 
thing complimentary to us as a people, 
“great, glorious, and free” as we are? 
Not a single patriotic effusion can we 
detect in his book worth the mention, 
We must certainly send him a copy of 
old Finucane’s song for his next edition. 


“ Perhaps a recruit 
Migit chance to shoot 
Great General Buonaparte.” 


It’s a sweet thing when well sung; 
meanwhile we must hasten on, Once 
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more, then, we protest against a vo- 
jume of popular songs of [reland, in 
which “ The night before Larry was 
stretched” is omitted from motives of 
refinement. What was ever more 
opular in Ireland that this song, un- 
“ it be the writer of it. The idea 
of the book was certainly a good one, 
put the execution should have fallen 
into far different hands. Where was 
Carleton, or Lover, when it was 
thought of ? 

We have done now, and sorry we 


2, LADY CHATTERTON’s RAMBLES 


We now come to Lady Chatterton, 
whom, owing to our libation, we have 
neglected all thistime, There are few 
things we like better—* priest though 
we be”—than a tour by a lady. There 
isa freshness, an originality, a delicate 
observance of all the smaller and finer 
traits of human nature in woman, which 
no man ever possesses—besides that, 
from a higher tone of moral feeling 
and that abstraction from the couflict- 
ing influences of society, they come to 
the consideration of their subject with 
fewer prejudices, and those of a far 
better and moére exalted character. 
We exclude from our present dictum 
all such people as Frances Trollope, 
(who we hear, is a man,) Miss Mar- 
tinean, &c., and speak only of what 
the late Mr. Coyle called “ female 
women.” 

“Rambles in the South of Ireland” 
—well, Lady Chatterton, here's your 
very sincere good health, and long life, 
and many very rosy-cheeked, curly- 
headed little Chattertons to ye, for 
even the title of your volume, “ Rambles 
in the South of Ireland!” It is no 
small praise to you that you have had 
courage to break through the absurd 
routine of the travelling mob, who are 
seen on every day of the week from 
May till October, thronging the 
Tower Stairs, with a consul’s pass- 
port and John Maurray’s hand-book, 
onacrusade up the Rhine, or down 
the Danube, to be cheated by Jew 
money-changers, laquais de places, 
hotel-keepers, and guides, and come 
back pennyless, with a smuggled lace 
on your night-cap, and a French dancing 
master for a son-in-law. We are far, 
very far, from underrating the advan- 
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are to have so done, for our talent is 
for praise, not the opposite ; but just 
at this moment, with a poor law and 
new tithe act hanging over us, we 
would have gladly hailed any effort to 
dispel our melancholy ; “but still,” in 
the words of the great poet— 


———we must only do the best we can, 
With our praties, and our whiskey, and our 
agitating Dan,” 


and hope for the best. 


IN THE SOUTH OF IRELAND.* 


tages of foreign travel : we rambled a 
little ourselves, and liked it. We give 
every credit to the increased powers of 
observation, the greater tact in society, 
the more liberalised views of those 
who have seen and lived in other lands ; 
but for the mere purposes of summer 
recreation—for the simple intention of 
passing a few summer months with 
pleasure and improvement, we would 
humbly suggest that the map of Ire- 
land should occasionally be had re- 
course to as well as the “ Guide to 
Switzerland,” and that the traveller 
who possesses no facilities of foreign lan- 
guage (and there are a few such) should 
at least weigh the advantages on the 
side of an excursion where human inter- 
course and converse are attainable, with 
that where he is led about by a cheating 
commissionaire, like a muzzled bear, to 
stare and be stured at, and whose most 
solid results are in the fact, that he sees 
what his guide-books set down for him, 
and believes his laquais de place. 


But to return to Ireland. If the 
traveller's object be scenery, where, 
let us ask, can he find finer or more 
varied ? He must be, indeed, fasti- 
dious who cannot rest content with the 
calm and serene beauty of Killarney, 
the awful and stupendous grandeur of 
Connemara, or the wild and fantastic 
form of our coast from the Causeway 
to Fair Head. Hear Lady Chatterton 
upon this head :— 


“Tam particularly struck with the 
rich and vivid colouring of the scenery in 
Ireland : when the sun shines after one 
of the frequent showers, the whole land. 
scape resembles a highly-finished and 
freshly varnished picture, not by any well- 


* Rambles in the South of Ircland during the year 1838. By Lady Chatterton. 
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known master, for the composition, to 
speak technically, is totally different, 
though I think quite as fine, as any ideal 
imagery of Claude, Hobbima, or Poussin. 
The varieties of green are particularly 
lovely ; yet there is never too much; the 
eye is always relieved by masses of rock 
of a dark purple or reddish brown, which 
harmonise perfectly with the light green 
tender moss or darker coloured grass.” 


Not that we entirely subscribe to the 
whole of the passage. We have seen 
features and figures in Irish landscapes 
that might have been, either for colour, 
grouping, or effect, the subject of Sal- 
vator Rosa; and we well remember a 
sunset on the Shannon, below Kilrush, 
where the dim mistiness of the Kerry 
shore—the long golden light upon the 
sea—the clear reflection of the green 
island of Scattery, perfectly brought 
to our mind the great Claude of the 
Dresden gallery. 


Where, then, to the shrewd observer 
of human nature is there such a field ? 
Where is the book of the human heart 
laid so open before him asin Ireland ? 
Where do passion, feelings, prejudices 
lie so much on the surface ? and where 
is the mystery which wraps her ano- 
malous condition more worthy of study ? 
Where, amid poverty and hardship, 
are such happiness and contentment to 
be met with ? Where the natural and 
ever-ready courtesy—the kind and 
polite attention—the freely-offered hos- 
pitality, as in the Irish peasant? ina 
word, where is self most forgotten, in 
all this wide and weary world? We 
answer fearlessly, in the cabin of the 
poor Irishman. We have travelled in 
most countries of the old continent, 
and much of the new, and we say it 
advisedly, we know of nothing either 
for qualities of heart or head, to call 
their equal. 

“ I wonder,” says Lady Chatterton, 
“that those who like to see and study 
something very original and strange do 
not visit Ireland ;” and so do we join 
in the surprise. But still more are we 
amazed, that those whose time, purses, 
and pursuits would permit such a visit, 
do not in many cases prefer such a 
pleasing recreation to their profitless 
summer ramble on the continent. We 
particularly address ourselves to that 
portion of the travelling world who 
limit their conversation abroad by the 
vernecular, and ask them—though 
Killarney sound not as imposing as 
Chamouni, nor Croagh Patrick as 

Mont Blanc—do you not think that 
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there is something in the fact, that ou 
understand and fully comprehend all 
around aud about you in the one case 

and that you are a very ungifted and 
helpless creature in the other ? We 
know, aud know thoroughly, that 

setting uside the prospective enjoyment 
of recounting to their friends on theirre. 
turn their adventures on the “ Pyrenean 
or the river Po,” that their foreign tour 
is any thing but a pleasant one to half 
of them. They detest the cookery— 
they abuse the travelling—they grumble 
at the cheating—they rail at the coin. 
age, and are dissatisfied with every 
thing ; yet they return the following 
year to the scene of their miseries and 
mishaps, impelled but by one impulse— 
to say they were at Venice or Vienna 
at Paris or Naples; and this con. 
soles them for all. They refuse to 
eat of the roast sirloin that they like,and 
which suits their tastes and constitution 
and call forthe “ omelette souffilé” that 
they abhor, but which they hear is 
fashionable. Such is exactly the prac 
tice of those who turn their backs upon 
the nearer beauties of Ireland and 
Scotland to explore the well-travelled 
Simplon and the Bartholomew fair of 
Lausanne. 

As we intend to return to this sub- 
ject at greater length and in another 
form hereafter, we shall now proceed 
to notice the volumes before us, which 
abound in useful illustrations in support 
of our argument. 


We pass over most of the early part: 
we detest legends as we do weak 
punch. They always remind us of the 
annuals, and the Court Journal, and 
those slip-slop publications, where fairy 
tales, told in bad English and worse 
“ Trish,” are esteemed true pictures of 
manners and feelings ; and the names 
of Brian Oge, O'Donoghue, &c. bring 
a cold perspiration over us. In what 
age the great O’ Donoghue flourished, 
says Mr. Weld, (whom, by-the-bye, her 
ladyship writes “ Wild,”) is not easily 
determined. We are sincerely glad of 
it, and the man that gives himself any 
pains to make it out will have no 
thanks of ours. We would far rather 
hear something of the times we live in. 
For instance, the following picture of 
Tralee is amusing :— 


« Tralee is a large, and apparently a 
thriving town—although I observed 4 
most beggarly set of idlers about the inn, 
who seem to exist upon the amusement 
afforded by the constant arrival and de- 
parture of jaunting cars and coaches 
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We had written to bespeak two cars and 
horses, to take us on to Dingle; but, as 
usual in Ireland, nothing was ready when 
we arrived. So I sat at the inn window 
for nearly one hour, looking at the figures 
beneath, admiring the smiling philosophy 
with which the poor wretched beggars 
endured their ever recurring disappoint- 
ments. Multitudes of dirty hands were 
constantly thrust outin begging attitude 
to all comers and goers, but few were the 
pence that gladdened the dingy palms! A 
very honest and unselfish spirit pervades 
Irish beggars. However small the sum 
may be that one of them receives, I have 
always observed, that it seems to be re- 
garded as a contribution to a common 
stock, to be divided between them ; and 
this even when there has been no stipu- 
lation to that effect by the giver. A 

penny bestowed on one miserable object 
always causes the departure of four or five 

others, to purchase whiskey or potatoes ; 

and if sixpence be given, it generally 

clears away the whole crowd. After 

numerous benedictions of ‘ long lives,’ 

‘happy deaths,’ &c., have been uttered, 

off go the clamorous throng.” 


What an amusing fraternity they are 
to be sure, and how droll and humo- 
rous amid all their rags and wretched- 
ness! Naas was the greatest “re- 
union” we ever recollect of them 
round the coach when changing horses. 
What figures were there !—blind, lame, 
halt, hump-backed, one-legged and no- 
legged, fat and lean, saucy, simpering, 
bullying, insinuating, joking, coaxing, 
and occasionally cursing. “ Maybe the 
ould lady wid the glasses is not going 
togive me something ; she’s her hand 
in her bag.” “ Hould yer prate, Moll, 
it’s his honour in the red whiskers 
that'll do it; glory to ye, and send us 
a halfpeony ; I’ve nine orphants, and 
their father out of work this ten 
weeks,” 

“The heavens be your bed, master, 
and give us a little sixpence.” 

These and such like are the addresses 
on every side, mingled with an occa- 
sional scramble, and sometimes a fight, 
as afew pence are thrown among the 
crowd. A favourite pastime with the 
young attorneys on circuit here was, 
throwing out halfpence heated nearly 
red hot upon a fire shovel, which being 
eagerly caught at and speedily relin- 
quished, gave rise to most bloody 
buttles, 

Diner, which she introduces by a 
very pretty and picturesque descrip- 
tion, she mentions as having neither a 
tesident doctor, nor yet an attorney. 
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Asregards the former, it is not singular, 
being only the more like “ Gilead,” of 
which we are told in Scripture— 
“ There is no physician there!” The 
other deficiency, we believe, has few 
parallels, and more’s the pity. 

Then follows some account of the 
state of law aud justice in the good 
town, that appears wonderfully primi- 
tive :— 


« ¢ Law, Sir,’ repeated the man of 
Dingle, with a look of astonishment and 
affright, ‘ Law, Sir! we never mind the law 
in our court. We judge by the honesty 
of the case that comes before us; and 
let me tell you, Sir, that if every court 
were so conducted, there would be but 
few attorneys, and the country would be 
quiet and happy.’ 

««* But what would you do if any person 
brought an attorney these twenty-two 
long miles and hilly road (from Tralee), 
and introduced him into your court, and 
that he started some points of law, which 
required professional skill to reply to?” 


« Jl tell you what I did myself,’ was 
the reply to this apparently perplexing 
question. * When I was deputy sove- 
reign, two fools in this town employed 
each of them an attorney, whom they 
brought at a great expense from Tralee. 
When the attorneys went into court and 
settled themselves with their bags and 
papers, all done up with red bits of tape, 
and one of them was getting up to speak, 
‘ Crier,’ said I, ‘command silence.’ < Si- 
lence in the court!’ says he. So I stood 
up, and looking first at one attorney, and 
then at the other, I said with a solemn 
voice, * I adjourn this court for a month.’ 
* God save the King,’ said the crier, and 
then I left them all ; and ¢ I assure you,’ 
he added, ‘ that from that day to this no 
attorney ever appeared in our court; and 
please God we never will mind law in it, 
but go on judging by the honour and ho- 
nesty of the cases that come before us.’” 


We remember something far better 
than this on our circuit formerly. Old 
Mills that used to go the north-west 
for the Chief Justice occasionally, al- 
ways decided the cases alternately for 
the plaintiff and defendant. It saved 
him a deal of trouble, and he believed 
he was dispensing “equal” justice. 
Johnston one day, however, was coun- 
sel in a case for a plaintiff, and the 
preceding trial having been given in 
favour ofa plaintiff, he of course knew 
he must lose his cause. So he addressed 
the bench, and begged a prorogation, 
which being refused for want of suffi- 
cient ground, he suid, “ Your lordship 
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having just decided fora plaintiff, I 
know your lordship’s sense of impar- 
tiality will lead you to pronounce now 
for the defendant ; and so we had rather 
wait. one turn more.” The judge 
laughed heartily, and all the court, aud 
the plea was admitted. 

The native politeness of the peasantry 
is repeatedly alluded to in these vo- 
lumes, and always instanced by what 
is ever the true test of good breeding 
—the total oblivion of self. The fol- 
lowing short description of a mountain 
ramble is both strikingly illustrative of 
this as well as of the light and sketchy 
style in which the whole book is writ- 
ten :— 


«“ That I might have plenty of time 
to make drawings of the objects and in- 
scriptions I started off at half-past eight. 
My conveyance was a little jingling non- 
descript vehicle, drawn by a rough pony, 
whose solemn pace and_ philosophical 
contempt for the whip, showed that he 
was little accustomed to convey parties of 
pleasure to view antiquities. We, or 
rather he, (the horse) was driven by our 
grave friend the waiter, a sort of matter- 
of-fact, yet good-lumoured man of all 
work to the inn ; who claumbered up the 
little dickey, and perched himself on its 
narrow summit, with a degree of trembling 
caution which made me apprehend he 
would find as much difficulty in keeping 
his own seat, as in driving the horse. I 
expected this the more surely, from hav- 
ing seen our experienced and able jingle- 
man from Tralee pitched off his box, and 
deposited under the wheels of the jaunt- 
ing-car, by one of those tremendous jolts 
which are of such common occurrence on 
these roads, 

«* However, to-day our route, for the 
first two miles was along the high road 
to Tralee, and by dint of sage advice, 
which I suddenly felt competent to give re- 
lative to the noble art of driving, by often 
telling my charioteer not to hold himself 
so tight on by the reins, just at the mo- 
ment of administering a sharp whipping 
to the horse, &c. &c, we got on three 
miles the first hour without accident. 

« But beyond this the good road did 
not last; we came to a narrow stony 
track, with a deep ditch full of black 
water, on either side, in one or other of 
which the pony seemed much inclined to 
take refuge. We then came to a broad 
but apparently shallow river, over which 
there was no bridge. 

«* Are you sure this is the way to 
Kinard?’ I inquired of the trembling 
waiter, who looked with great dismay 
upon the rushing stream that barred our 
passage. 
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“ At this moment of dilemma, when] 
saw by the grave blank visage of oy 
waiter-coachman that he knew nothin 
about the matter, a countryman came 
galloping along the river side.” l inquired 
of him whether we must pass the river to 
get to Kinard; he did not understand 
word of English, but the waiter made 
him comprehend in Irish what we wished 
to know. 

« The countryman was evidently much 
surprised, and wondered what could jp. 
duce a lady to visit such a remote place as 
Kinard, He pointed to a little village 
half way up the rugged mountain before 
us, and gave our driver to understand that 
we must cross the river to get there, 


“ Now, though I was willing to be 
jolted or to walk any distance on dry land 
to see my favourite Ogham stones, I did 
not relish the idea of encountering that 
rough stream, and being upset in the 
water. The countryman, who, like most 
Irish peasants, was both good-natured 
and quick of apprehension, soon divined 
my fears ; and to show that the water 
was not so deep as to float the carriage, 
he rode over and back again, at the same 
time making mea sign that there was no 
danger. But the water appeared deep 
and full of large stones, and I therefgre 
inquired if there were no foot-bridge over 
any part of the stream. Of course there 
was none, for what would this primitive 
bare-footed population want of a dry 
passage over the river? 


« The poor countryman, who saw that 
in spite of all his representations I still 
feared to cross the stream, made the 
driver ask me if I would like to ride over 
on his horse, which he would lead through 
for me. I gladly accepted the poor man’s 
offer, and mounted up into one of the 
empty panniers, which were slung over 
the horse’s back. But what was now to 
become of my man and maid servant, 
whom I had brought with me in the 
jingle ?—and then, unless the vebicle 
could get over the river too, I despaired 
of being able to walk all that way up the 
mountain to Kinard. 


«« However, I went, feeling confident 
that my energetic friend would devise 
some means of getting the whole party 
across. I was not wrong. He first led 
the jingle over empty, to prove it would 
not upset, and then took it back for its 
terrified driver and my servants. For 
this service, and the long delay it caused 
him, the tattered peasant would accept no 
money! With a profound and respectful 
bow, and a smile which would not have 
ill-suited a gallant of the court of Louis 
the Fourteeuth, he mounted his horse and 
galloped off.” 
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Now, though we thank Lady Chat- 
terton for commemorating so slight an 
incident, which marks a trait in our 

corer classes, yet right sure we are 
that the peasant hero of this little ad- 
yenture felt a swelling pride at his 
heart, as he bore his precious burden 
beside him, that left all other reward 
as mean and contemptible in compa- 
rison, and differed most markedly from 
the gallant of the Vieille Cour in this 
simple fact, that for his service and 
devotion he asked nor thought of other 
recompense than his own innate sense 
of “devoir” to a lady. 

As we are perfectly convinced that 
this ramble’ will be the means of in- 
ducing many others to tuke the same 
route; and why, be itasked en passant, 
should not Lady Chatterton become 
the patroness of the wilds of Kerry 
with the same happy results that Head 
has met with in describing the far less 
icturesque, and, we firmly believe, far 
oe healthful scenery of the Nassau 
springs, we cannot better prepare the 
future traveller in those regions for the 
“rubs” he may meet with, than by 
quoting the passage which follows :— 


“ It was market day at Tralee, and we 
had great difficulty in getting through 
the streets, so great was the concourse of 
people, carts, horses, geese, turkeys, and 

igs. 

me And now, aftcr having passed in safety 
through many Irish towns on market- 
days, and started with a great variety of 
horses and post-boys, I, the most timid 
and nervous of all foolish women, would 
address a few words of encouragement to 
those who may happen to be placed in the 
like predicaments, with the same feelings 
of fear. 

“ Never be afraid of an Irish start, 
even if the leaders come quite round to 
the carriage door. Never be afraid of 
having your carriage smashed, even if the 
narrow street of a little town be (as it 
generally is) so full of cars, people, pigs, 
poultry, and horses, that you cannot see 
the remotest possibility of a passage being 
obtained for the carriage through the 
dense mass. Do not be afraid either fur 
yoursel!, or that any of the swarming 
population will be run over. The cars, 
the people, the pigs, &c., will indeed 
remain in the way, till the leaders which 
draw your carriage actually touch them. 
The whole scene looks in most dreadful 
confusion. The horses rear—the post- 
boys louk as if they could not keep their 
feats, and had not the least power over 
the restive horses. The populace halloo, 
the pigs squeak, the jingle-men vociferate 
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in Irish—jabbering it quicker and more ve- 
hemently than ever. But again I say it— 
do not be in the least afraid, for no acci- 
dent ever happens. 

‘“* There seems, indeed, a peculiar provi- 
dence over Irish drivers, horses, and all 
the noisy occupants of a crowded street. 
Drunken men reel about on foot and on 
horseback, without ever seeming to do 
themselves or others any harm. At Ban- 
don, I recollect seeing a drunken man 
gallop down the steep street, and as the 
horse turned short round at the bottom of 
it, the rider was precipitated off upon his 
head ; but he very deliberately got up 
again, and endeavoured to lead his horse 
away by the tail !” 


There does in reality seem a special 
providence expressly provided for Irish 
men, women, and children, without 
which, what with fires, floods, burnings, 
house-fallings, car-upsettings, &c., there 
would not be a whole bone in the 
island. “I have been doing my best 
to drive over a child in this town for 
the last eight-and-twenty years,” said 
an English mail-coach driver to his 
friend on the box, “and never could do 
it!” The risks that are run, the hazards 
encountered in every excursion by land 
or by water by these dare-devil people, 
would astonish and terrify their more 
civilized and cautious neighbours. At 
the top of one of the steepest mountain- 
roudsin the westof Ireland Lord Guilla- 
more stopped the driver of the chaise 
he was seated in, proclaiming his inten- 
tion to walk it down rather than pro- 
ceed in the carriage—the rather as one 
of the horses, a young, long-tailed 
chestnut, had given, even on the level 
road, some very unequivocal signs of 
hot temper and unsteadiness. 


“Td rather get out here,” said the 
Chief Baron. 

“Anan!” said the postillion, pur- 
posely turning a deaf ear to what he 
conceived a slur upon his coachman- 
ship. 

“ ['ll get down—open the door, my 
man,” reiterated his lordship. 


“ True for ye, it’s a fine bit of road, 
yer honour,” said the incorrigible fel- 
low, still pretending to mistake what 
was suid, and all the while approaching 
slowly and insidiously to the verge of 
the hill. “ Now, houldsfast,” said the 
wretch, as he laid the lash first over 
one, then over the other of his horses, 
and set off down the mountain at a 
most furious pace. The horses both 
flying out at either side from the pole, 
and the chaise spinning and bumping 
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having just decided fora plaintiff, I 
know your lordship’s sense of impar- 
tiality will lead you to pronounce now 
for the defendant ; and so we had rather 
wait. one turn more.” The judge 
laughed heartily, and all the court, aud 
the plea was admitted. 

The native politeness of the peasantry 
is repeatedly alluded toin these vo- 
Jumes, and always instanced by what 
is ever the true test of good breeding 
—the total oblivion of self. The fol- 
lowing short description of a mountain 
ramble is both strikingly illustrative of 
this as well as of the light and sketchy 
style in which the whole book is writ- 
ten :— 


«“ That I might have plenty of time 
to make drawings of the objects and in- 
scriptions I started off at half-past eight. 
My conveyance was a little jingling non- 
descript vehicle, drawn by a rough pony, 
whose solemn pace and _ philosophical 
contempt for the whip, showed that he 
was little accustomed to convey parties of 
pleasure to view antiquities. We, or 
rather he, (the horse) was driven by our 
grave friend the waiter, a sort of matter- 
of-fact, yet good-lumoured man of all 
work to the inn ; who clambered up the 
little dickey, and perched himself on its 
narrow summit, with a degree of trembling 
caution which made me apprehend he 
would find as much difficulty in keeping 
his own seat, as in driving the horse. I 
expected this the more surely, from hav- 
ing seen our experienced and able jingle- 
man from Tralee pitched off his box, and 
deposited under the wheels of the jaunt- 
ing-car, by one of those tremendous jolts 
which are of such common occurrence on 
these roads, 

«* However, to-day our route, for the 
first two miles was along the high road 
to Tralee, and by dint of sage advice, 
which I suddenly felt competent to give re- 
lative to the noble art of driving, by often 
telling my charioteer not to hold himself 
so tight on by the reins, just at the mo- 
ment of administering a sharp whipping 
to the horse, &c. &c, we got on three 
miles the first hour without accident. 

« But beyond this the good road did 
not last; we came to a narrow stony 
track, with a deep ditch full of black 
water, on either side, in one or other of 
which the pony seemed much inclined to 
take refuge. We then came to a broad 
but apparently shallow river, over which 
there was no bridge. 

«Are you sure this is the way to 
Kinard?’ I inquired of the trembling 
waiter, who looked with great dismay 
upon the rushing stream that barred our 
passage. 
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“ At this moment of dilemma, when I 
saw by the grave blank visage of oy 
waiter-coachman that he knew nothin 
about the matter, a countryman came 
galloping along the river side. I inquired 
of him whether we must pass the river to 
get to Kinard; he did not understand 
word of English, but the waiter made 
him comprehend in Irish what we wished 
to know. 

« The countryman was evidently much 
surprised, and wondered what could jp. 
duce a lady to visit such a remote place as 
Kinard. He pointed to a little village 
half way up the rugged mountain before 
us, and gave our driver to understand that 
we must cross the river to get there, 


“« Now, though I was willing to be 
jolted or to walk any distance on dry land 
to see my favourite Ogham stones, I did 
not relish the idea of encountering that 
rough stream, and being upset in the 
water. The countryman, who, like most 
Irish peasants, was both good-natured 
and quick of apprehension, soon divined 
my fears ; and to show that the water 
was not so deep as to float the carriage, 
he rode over and back again, at the same 
time making mea sign that there was no 
danger. But the water appeared deep 
and full of large stones, and I therefgre 
inquired if there were no foot-bridge over 
any part of the stream. Of course there 
was none, for what would this primitive 
bare-footed population want of a dry 
passage over the river? 


« The poor countryman, who saw that 
in spite of all his representations I still 
feared to cross the stream, made the 
driver ask me if I would like to ride over 
on his horse, which he would lead trough 
for me. I gladly accepted the poor man’s 
offer, and mounted up into one of the 
empty panniers, which were slung over 
the horse’s back. But what was now to 
become of my man and maid servant, 
whom I had brought with me in the 
jingle ?—and then, unless the vebicle 
could get over the river too, I despaired 
of being able to walk all that way up the 
mountain to Kinard, 


«« However, I went, feeling confident 
that my energetic friend would devise 
some means of getting the whole party 
across, I was not wrong. He first led 
the jingle over empty, to prove it would 
not upset, and then took it back for its 
terrified driver and my servants. For 
this service, and the long delay it caused 
him, the tattered peasant would accept no 
money! With a profound and respectful 
bow, and asmile which would not have 
ill-suited a gallant of the court of Louis 
the Fourteeuth, he mounted his horse and 
galloped off.” 
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Now, though we thank Lady Chat- 
terton for commemorating so slight an 
incident, which marks a trait in our 
oorer classes, yet right sure we are 
that the peasant hero of this little ad- 
yenture felt a swelling pride at his 
heart, as he bore his precious burden 
beside him, that left all other reward 
as mean and contemptible in compa- 
rison, and differed most markedly from 
the gallant of the Vieille Cour in this 
simple fact, that for Ais service and 
devotion he asked nor thought of other 
recompense than his own innate sense 
of “devoir” to a lady. 

As we are perfectly convinced that 
this ramble’ will be the means of in- 
ducing many others to tuke the same 
route; and why, be itasked en passant, 
should not Lady Chatterton become 
the patroness of the wilds of Kerry 
with the same happy results that Head 
has met with in describing the far less 
icturesque, and, ,we firmly believe, far 
S healthful scenery of the Nassau 
springs, we cannot better prepare the 
future traveller in those regions for the 
“rubs” he may meet with, than by 
quoting the passage which follows :— 


«It was market day at Tralee, and we 
had great difficulty in getting through 
the streets, so great was the concourse of 
people, carts, horses, geese, turkeys, and 

igs. 

* And now, after having passed in safety 
through many Irish towns on market- 
days, and started with a great variety of 
horses and post-boys, I, the most timid 
and nervous of all foolish women, would 
address a few words of encouragement to 
those who may happen to be placed in the 
like predicaments, with the same feelings 
of fear. 

“ Never be afraid of an Irish start, 
even if the leaders come quite round to 
the carriage door. Never be afraid of 
having your carriage smashed, even if the 
narrow street of a little town be (as it 
generally is) so full of cars, people, pigs, 
poultry, and horses, that you cannot see 
the remotest possibility of a passage being 
obtained for the carriage through the 
dense mass. Do not be afraid either fur 
yourseli, or that any of the swarming 
population will be run over. The cars, 
the people, the pigs, &e., will indeed 
remain in the way, till the leaders which 
draw your carriage actually touch them. 
The whole scene Jooks in most dreadful 
confusion. The horses rear—the post- 
boys louk as if they could not keep their 
seats, and had not the least power over 
the restive horses. The populace ha}loo, 
the pigs squeak, the jingle-men vociferate 
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in Irish—jabbering it quicker and more ve- 
hemently than ever. But again I say it— 
do not be in the least afraid, for no acci- 
dent ever happens. 

‘* There seems, indeed, a peculiar provi- 
dence over Irish drivers, horses, and all 
the noisy occupants of a crowded street. 
Drunken men reel about on foot and on 
horseback, without ever seeming to do 
themselves or others any harm. At Ban- 
don, | recollect seeing a drunken man 
gallop down the steep street, and as the 
horse turned short round at the bottom of 
it, the rider was precipitated off upon his 
head ; but he very deliberately got up 
again, and endeavoured to lead his horse 
away by the tail !” 


There does in reality seem a special 
providence expressly provided for Irish 
men, women, and children, without 
which, what with fires, floods, burnings, 
house-fallings, car-upsettings, &c., there 
would not be a whole bone in the 
island. “Ihave been doing my best 
to drive over a child in this town for 
the last eight-and-twenty years,” said 
an English mail-coach driver to his 
friend on the box, “and never could do 
it!” The risks that are run, the hazards 
encountered in every excursion by land 
or by water by these dare-devil people, 
would astonish and terrify their more 
civilized and cautious neighbours. At 
the top of one of the steepest mountain- 
roadsin the westof Ireland Lord Guilla- 
more stupped the driver of the chaise 
he was seated in, proclaiming his inten- 
tion to walk it down rather than pro- 
ceed in the carriage—the rather as one 
of the horses, a young, long-tailed 
chestnut, had given, even on the level 
road, some very unequivocal signs of 
hot temper and unsteadiness. 

“ Td rather get out here,” said the 
Chief Baron. 

“Anan!” said the postillion, pur- 
posely turning a deaf ear to what he 
conceived a slur upon his coachman- 
ship. 

“ T'll get down—open the door, my 
man,” reiterated his lordship, 

“ True for ye, it’s a fine bit of road, 
yer honour,” said the incorrigible fel- 
low, still pretending to mistake what 
was suid, and all the while approaching 
slowly and insidiously to the verge of 
the hill. “ Now, houldefast,” said the 
wretch, as he laid the lash first over 
one, then over the other of his horses, 
aud set off down the mountain at a 
most furious pace. The horses both 
fying out at either side from the pole, 
and the chaise spinning and bumping 
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through ruts and over stones that every 
minute threatened annihilation—the 
long-tailed chestnut contriving, even in 
his top speed, to show both his hind 
hoofs very near the judge’s nose as he 
sat in the chaise, the postillion springing 
with wonderful agility from one side to 
the other, to avoid kicks that threatened 
every instant to smash his skull. Down 
they went, the pace increasing, the 
windows broken by the concussion, and 
one door flung wide open, and increas- 
ing by its banging noise the confusion 
of the scene. The road terminated at 
the foot of the mountain in a narrow 
bridge that led off at a very sharp 
angle from the line ; and here the ter- 
rified judge expected as inevitable the 
fate that he had hitherto by miracle 
escaped. Down they came, the hot 
chestnut now half-mad from excitement 
springing four and five feet every bound, 
and dragging along the other horse at 
the most terrific rate. They reached 
the bridge—round went the chaise 
on two wheels, and in a moment more 
they pulled up in safety at the op- 
posite side, both the horses being 
driven, collar-up, into a quickset hedge. 
Before the Chief Baron had time to 
speak, the fellow was down mending the 
harness with a piece of cord, as leisurel 

as if nothing remarkable had beleunee 

“Tell me, my fine fellow,” said his 
lordship, “ was that chestnut ever in 
harness before ?” 

“ Never, my lord ; but the master 
says he'll give eight pound for her if 
she'd bring your lordship down this bit 
of Sliev-na-muck, without breaking the 
chaise or “ doing ye any harm.” 

Ontheir way to Coom-croun the little 
party of whom the authoress made one, 
and of which, we dare to wager, not 
the least agreeable member, were joined 
by a talented fellow, who offered to be 
their guide, and who, they were won- 
derfully surprised to find, was a mathe- 
matician. 


«« We did not give him credit for much 
acquirement in this branch ; however, to 
ascertain the point, one of my compa- 
nanions asked him if he knew the 5th 
proposition of the Ist book of Euclid, 
known in school as the ‘ pons asinorum,’ 
He was so perfect in this, and in the 47th 

“.* f . . 
proposition, tht the inquirer would not 
venture any further, lest he might get 
out of his depth, We have remarked 
that the peasantry here are exceedingly 
disinterested and obliging, and much more 
intelligent and enlightened than in many 
places of greaterresort. Our intelligent 
guide had also a considerable knowledge 
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of Irish history and superstitions, As 
we walked along he picked up a sprig of 
shamrock, and said, ¢ Sure, thin, ours js q 
beautiful emblem, and beats the rose and 
thistle all to nothing.’ 

««« Why so ?’ inquired one of my com. 
panions—*‘ the rose is certainly more 
beautiful.’ 

“* It may be so to the eye,’ replied 
the poor man; ‘but it doesn’t represent 
the Holy Trinity, as ours does, 4 
blessed thought it was of the holy Saint 
Patrick to explain that great and wonder. 
ful mystery by this little bit of three. 
fold leaf.’ 

« When, after along walk, we reached 
the cliffs which overlook Dingle Bay, our 
guide observed, ‘ the day was far spent, 
and he must leave us,’ having much work 
to do for his master before evening, He 
evidently did so with reluctance. He re. 
solutely refused some money that was 
offered him, and though in tatters, and 
evidently poor, we saw that it would 
hurt him to press it. He wasa very fine- 
looking man, with one of the most 
‘ mind-illumined’ faces I ever saw. He 
told us he was only twenty-five years of 
age, but that he had a severe illness 
last year, which he said made him look 
much older, and that since then ‘ he had 
lost his countenance.’” 


Now, this is really excellent. A 
better hoax there never was played 
off since he did pretty much the same 
thing with Archbishop Magee : the 
talented poor fellow in this case being 
no less an individual than Miles Fitz- 
gerald, of Tralee, that is always fishing 
up in the mountains, and told us a few 
evenings after, how he humbugged the 
party, udding at the same time that his 
examiners in Euclid took his explanation 
of the 47th proposition to work out the 
5th ; just as the gentleman who bet, 
his friend could not say the Lord's 
Prayer, and listened to the creed in- 
stead, believed he had lost his wager, 
saying, “ Why then, I didn’t think you 
could do it.” 

But enough—we must conclude, 
though we have not said one-half of 
what we wished or could have suid 
about these volumes. For a truly 
amiable and kind-hearted delineation 
of a romantic people in a picturesque 
country, they are unrivalled, neither 
disfigured by cant, nor biassed by poli- 
tical rancour, they bear the stamp of 
good sense, good feeling, refined taste, 
and a thorough and heartfelt apprecia 
tion of scenery, so that while we adm 
the book we cannot divest o 
of a still warmer feeling of in 
the writer, 
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JIM SULIVAN’S ADVENTURES IN THE GREAT SNOW. 


BEING A NINTH EXTRACT FROM THE LEGACY OF THE LATE FRANCIS PURCELL, 
P.P. OF DRUMCOOLAGH. 


Jit Sutivan was a dacent, honest boy 
gs you'd find in the seven parishes, 
an’ he was a beautiful singer, an’ an 
ilegant dancer intirely, an’ a mighty 
pleasant boy in himself; but he had 
the divil’s bad luck, for he married 
for love, an’ av course he never had 
an asy minute afther. Nell Gorman 
was the girl he fancied, an’ a beautiful 
slip of a girl she was, jist twinty to 
the minute when he married her. She 
was as round an’ as complate in all 
her shapes as a firkin, you'd think, an’ 
her two cheeks was as fat an’ as red, 
itid open your heart to look at them. 
But beauty is not the thing all through, 
an’ as beautiful as she was she had 
the divil’s tongue, an’ the divil’s timper, 
an’ the diyil’s behavour all out; an’ it 
was impassible for him to be in the 
house with her for while you'd count 
tin without havin’ an argument, an’ as 
gure as she riz an argument with him 
she'd hit him a wipe iv a skillet or 
whatever lay next to her hand. Well, 
this wasn’t at all plasin’ to Jim Sulivan 
you may be sure, an’ there was scarce 
a week that his head wasn’t plasthered 
up, or his back bint double, or his nose 
swelled as big as a pittaty, with the 
vilence iv her timper, an’ his heart 
was scalded everlastinly with her 
tongue ; so he had no pace or.quiet- 
ness in body or soul at all at all, with 
the way she wasgoin’ an. Well, your 
honour, one cowld snowin’ evenin’ he 
kim in afther his day's work regulatin’ 
the men in the farm, an’ he sat down 
very quite by the fire, for he had a 
scrimmidge with her in the mornin’, 
an’ all he wanted was an air iv the 
fire in pace ; so divil a word he said 
but dhrew a stool an’ sat down close 
to the fire. Well, as soon as the 
woman saw him, “ Move aff,” says she, 
“an’ don’t be inthrudin’ an the fire,’ 
saysshe. Well, he kept never mindin’, 
an’ didn’t Jet an’ to hear a word she 
was sayin’, so she kim over an’ she 
had a spoon in her hand, an’ she took 
jist the smallest taste in life iv the 
boilin’ wather out iv the pot, an’ she 
dhropped it down an his shins, an’ 
with that he let a roar you'd think 
the roof id fly aff iv the house. 
“ Hould your tongue, you barbarrian,” 
says she, “you'll waken the child,” 
says she. “ An’ if [ done right,” says 
he, for the spoonful of boilin’ wather 
riz him entirely, “I'd take yourself,’ 


says he, “an’ I'd stuff you into the 
pot an the fire, an’ boil you,” says he, 
“into castor oil,” says he. “ That’s 
purty behavour,” says she; “it’s fine 
usage you're givin’ me, isn’t it ?” says 
she, gettin’ wickeder every minute ; 
“but before I’m _ boiled,” says she, 
“thry how you like that,” says she; 
an’, sure enough, before he had time 
to put up his guard, she hot him a 
rale terrible clink iv the iron spoon 
acrass the jaw. “ Hould me, some iv 
ye, or I'l murdher her,” says he. 
* Will you ?” says she, an’ with that 
she hot him another tin times as 
good as the first. “By jabers,” says 
he, slappin’ himself behind, “that’s the 
last salute you'll ever give me,” says 
he, “so take my last blessin’,” says 
he, “you ungovernable baste,” says 
he—an’ with that he pulled an his 
hat an’ walked out ivy the door, Well, 
she never minded a word he said, for 
he used to say the same thing all as 
one every time she dhrew blood ; an’ 
she had no expectation at all but he’d 
come back by the time supper id be 
ready ; but faix the story didn’t go 
quite so simple this time, for while he 
was walkin’, lonesome enough, down 
the borheen, with his heart almost 
broke with the pain, for his shins an’ 
his jaw was mighty troublesome, av 
course, with the thratement he got, 
who did he see but Mick Hanlon, his 
uncle’s sarvint dy, ridin’ down, quite 
an’ asy, an the ould black horse, with 
a halter as long as himself. “Is that 
Mr. Soolivan ?” says the dy, says he, 
as soon as he saw him a good bit aff. 
“ To be sure it is, ye spalpeen, you,” 
says Jim, roarin’ out; “what do you 
want wid me this time a-day ?” says 
he. “Don’t you know me ?” says the 
gossoon, “it’s Mick Hanlon that’s in 
it,” says he. “ Oh, blur an agers, thin, 
it’s welcome you are, Micky asthore,” 
says Jim; “how is all wid the man 
an’ the woman beyant?” says he, 
“Oh!” says Micky, “bad enough,” 
says he, “the ould man’s jist aff, an’ 
if you don’t hurry like shot,” says he, 
“he'll be in glory before you get there,” 
says he. “It’s jokin’ ye are,” says 
Jim, sorrowful enough, for he was 
mighty partial to his uncle intirely. 
“Oh, not in the smallest taste,” says 
Micky, “the breath was jist out iv 
him,” says he, “ when I left the farm, 
‘an’, says he, ‘take the ould black 
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horse,’ says he, ‘for he’s shure-footed 
for the road, says he, ‘an’ bring Jim 
Soolivan here,’ says he, ‘for I think 
I'd die asy af [I could see him onst, 
says he.” “ Well,” says Jim, * will 
I have time,” says he, “to go back 
to the house, for it would be a conso- 
lation,” says he, “to tell the bad news 
to the woman?” says he. “It’s too 
late you are already,” says Micky, 
“so come up behind me, for God’s 
sake,” says he, “ an’ don’t waste time ;” 
an’ with that he brought the horse 
up beside the ditch, an’ Jim Soolivan 
mounted up behind Micky, an’ they 
rode off, an’ tin good miles it was iv 
a road, an’ at the other side iv Keeper 
entirely ; an’ it was snowin’ so fust 
that the ould baste could hardly go 
an at all at all, an’ the two bys an 
his back was jist like a snowball all 
as one, an’ almost fruz an’ smothered 
at the same time, your honour; an’ 
they wor both mighty sorrowful en- 
tirely, an’ their toes almost dhroppin’ 
aff wid the could. And when Jim 
got to the farm his uncle was gettin’ 
an illegantly, he was sittin’ up 
sthrong an’ warm in the bed, and im- 
provin’ every minute, an’ no signs 
av dyin’ an him at all at all; so 
he had all his throuble for nothiu’. 
But this wasn’t all, for the snow kem 
so thick that it was umpassible to get 
along the roads at all at all; an’ 
faix, instead iv gettin’ betther, next 
mornin’ it was only tin times worse ; 
so Jim had jist to take it asy, an’ 
stay wid his uncle antil such times 
as the snow id melt. Well, your 
honour, the evenin’ Jim Soolivan wint 
away, whin the dark was closin’ in, 
Nell Gorman, his wife, begind to 
get mighty anasy in herself whin she 
didn’t see him comin’ back at all; 
an’ she was gettin’ more an’ more 
frightful in herself every minute till 
the dark kem an, an’ divil a taste 
iv her husband was comin’ at all at 
all. “Oh!” says she, “there’s no 
use in purtendin’, I know he’s kilt 
himself ; he has committed infantycide 
an himself,” says she, “like a dissi- 
pated bliggard as he always was,” 
says she, “God rest his soul. Oh, 
thin, isn’t it me an’ not you, Jin 
Soolivan, that’s the unforthunate wo- 
man,” says she, “for ain’t I eryin’ here, 
an’ isn't he in heaven, the bliggard,” 
says she. “Oh, voh, voh, it’s not 
at home comfortable with your wile 
an’ family that you are, Jim Soolivan,’ 

savs she, “but in the other world, yon 
aumathaua, in glory wid the saints, | 
hope,” says she. “It’s I that’s the 
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unforthinate famale,” says she, “ay’ 
not yourself, Jim Soolivan,” says she, 
Av “this way she kep an till mornin’, 
eryin’ an’ lamintin’; an’ wid the first 
light she called up all the sarvint bys, 
an’ she tould them to go out an’'to 
sarch every inch iv ground to find 
the corpse, “for I’m sure,” says she, 
“it’s not to go of himee If he would,” 
suys she. "W ell, they went as well 
as they could rummagin’ through the 
snow, antil, a last, what should they 
come to, sure enough, but the corpse 
of a poor thravelling man, that fell 
over the quarry the night before by 
rason of the snow an’ some liequre 
he had, maybe; but, at any rate, he 
was as dead as a herrin’, an’ his face 
was knocked all to pieces jist like an 
over-boiled pitaty, glory be to God; 
au’ divil a taste iv a nose or a chin, 
or a hill or a hollow from one end 
av his face to the other but was all 
as flat as a pancake; an’ he was 
about Jim Svolivan’s size, an’ dhressed 
out exactly the same, wid a ridin’ 
coat an’ new cordheroys ; so they 
carried him home, an’ they were 
all as sure as daylight it was Jim 
Soolivan himself, an’ they were won- 
dherin’ he’d do sich a dirty turn as to 
go kill himself for spite. Well, your 
honour, they waked him as well as they 
could, with what neighbours they could 
get together, but by rason iv the snow, 
there wasn’t euou zh gothered to make 
much divarsion ; however it was a 
plisint wake enough, an’ the church- 
yard an’ the priest bein’ convanient, 
as soon as the youngsthers had their 
bit iv fun and divarsion out iv the 
corpse, they burried it without a great 
dale iv hrouble ; an’ about three days 
aliher the berrin, ould Jim Mallowney, 
from th’other side iv the little hill, her 
own cousin by the mother’s side—he 
had a snug bit iv a farm an’ a house 
close by, by the 
walkin’ in to see how she was in 
her health, an’ he dhrew a chair, av’ 
he sot down an’ beginued to convarse 
her about one thing an’ another, antil 
he got her quite an’ asy into middlin’ 
good humour, an’ as soon as he seen 
it was time, “I’m wondherin,” says 
he, “ Nell Gorman, sich a handsome, 
likely girl, id be thinkin’ iv nothin’ 
but lamintin’ an’ the likes,” says he, 
lingerin’ away her days without 
any cousolation, or gettin’ a husband,” 
ys he. “Oh,” says she, “isn’t it 
only three days since I burried the 
poor mun,” says she, “an’ isnt it 
rather soon to be talkin’ iv marryia’ 
agin?” “Divil a taste,” says be, 
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“three days is jist the time to a 
minute for cryin’ afther a husband, 
an’ there’s no occasion in life to be 
keepin’ it up,” says he ; “ an’. besides 
all that,” says he, “ Shrovetide is almost 
over, an’ if you don’t be sturrin’ your- 
self an’ lookin’ about you, you'll be 
late,” says he, “for this year at any 
rate, an’ that’s twelve months lost, 
au’ who's to look aftker the farm 
all that time *” says he, “an’ to keep 
the men to their work?” says he. 
“It’s thrue for you, Jim Mallowney,” 
says she, “but I’m afeard the neigh- 
bours will be all talkin’ about it,” says 
she. “ Divil’s cure to the word,” says 
he. “ An’ who would you advise ?” 
says she. “Young Andy Curtis is 
the boy,” says he, “He's a likely 
boy in himself,” says she; “an’ as 
handy a gossoon as is out,” says he. 
“Well, thin, Jim Mallowney,” says 
she, “here’s my hand, an’ you may 
be talkin’ to Andy Curtis, an’ if he’s 
willin’ I’m agreable—is that enough ?” 
says she. So with that he made off 
with himself strait to Andy Curtis, 
an’ before three days more was past 
the weddin’ kem an, an’ Nell Gorman 
an’ Andy Curtis was murried as com- 
plate as possible ; au’ if the wake was 
plisint the weddin’ was tin times as 
agreable, an’ all the neighbours that 
could make their way to it was there, 
an’ there was three fiddlers an’ lots iv 
pipers, au’ ould* Connor Shamus the 
piper himself was in it—by the same 
token it was the last weddin’ he ever 
played music at, for the next mornin’, 
whin he was goin’ home, beiu’ mighty 
hearty an’ plisint in himself, he was 
smothered in the snow, undher the 
ould castle ; an’ by my sowl he was 
a sore loss to the bys and girls twenty 
miles round, for he was the illigantest 
piper, barrin’ the liquer alone, that 
ever worked a bellows. Well, a week 
passed over smart enough, an’ Nell aw 
her new husband was mighty well 
continted with one another, for it was 
too soon for her to begin to regulate 
him the way she used with poor Jim 
Soolivan, so they wor comfortable 
enough; but this was too good to 
last, for the thaw kem an, an’ you may 
be sure Jim Soolivan didn’t lose a 
minute’s time as soon as the heavy 
dhrift iv snow was melted enough 
between him and home to let him 
pass, for he didn’t hear a word iv 
news from home sinst he lift it, by 
rason that no one, good nor bad, could 


thravel at all, with the way the snow 


was dhrifted. So, one night, when 
Nell Gorman an’ her new husband, 
Andy Curtis, was snug an’ warm in 
bed, an’ fast asleep, an’ every thing 
quite, who should come to the door, 
sure enouzsh, but Jim Svolivan him- 
self, an’ he beginned flakin’ the door 
wid a big blukthorn stick he had, an’ 
roarin’ out like the divil to open the 
door, for he had a dhrop taken. 
“ What the divil’s the matther ?” says 
Andy Curtis, wakenin’ out iv his sleep. 
* Who’s batin’ the door ?” says Nell: 
“what's all the noise for?” says she. 
“Who's in it?” says Andy. “It’s 
me,” says Jim. “ Who are you?” 
says Andy; “what's your name ?” 
“ Jim Soolivan,” says he. “ By jabers 
you lie,” says Andy. “ Wait -till I 
get at you,” says Jim, hittin’ the door 
a lick iv the wattle you'd hear half 
a mile off. “It’s him, sure enough,” 
says Nell; “I know his speech; it’s 
his wandherin’ sowl that can’t get rest, 
the crass o’ Christ betune us an’ harm.” 
“Let me in,” says Jim, “or I'll dhrive 
the door in a top iv yis. “ Jim 
Soolivan, Jim Soolivan,” says Nell, 
sittin’ up in the bed, an’ gropin’ for 
a quart bottle iv holy wather she 
used to hang by the back iv the bed, 
“don't come in, darlin’, there’s holy 
wather here,” says she; “ but tell me 
from where you are is there any 
thiag that’s throublin’ your poor sinful 
sowl ?” says she. “ An’ tell me, how 
many masses ‘ill make you asy, an’ by 
this crass, I'll buy you as many as you 
want,” says she, “I don’t know what 
the divil you mane,” says Jim. “Go 
back,” says she, “go back to glory, 
for God’s sake,” says she. “ Divil’s 
cure to the bit iv me ‘ill go back to 
glory, or any where else,” says he, 
“this blessed night ; so open the door 
at onst, an’ let me in,” says he. “The 
Lord forbid,” says she. “ By jabers 
you'd betther,” says he, “or it ‘ill be 
worse for you,” says he ; an’ wid that 
he fell to wallopin’ the door till he 
was fairly tired, an’ Andy an’ his wife 
crassin’ themselves an’ sayin’ their 
prayers for the bare life all the time. 
“ Jim Soolivan,” says she, as soon as 
he was done, “go back, for God's 
sake, an’ don’t be freakenin’ me an’ 
your poor fatherless childhren,” ‘says 
she. ‘ Why, you bosthoon, you,” says 
Jim, “wou't you let your husband in,” 
says he, “to his own house ?” says he. 
“ You wor my husband, sure enough,” 
says she, “but it’s well you know, 
Jim Soolivan, you’re not my husband 


_* Literally, Cornelius James—the last name employed as a patronymic, Connor is used, inva. 
riably, in the South, as the short name for Cornelius, or “* Crohore.” 
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now,” says she. “You're as dhrunk 
as can be consaved,” says Jim. “Go 
back, in God’s name, pacibly to your 
grave,” says Nell. “ By my sow), it’s 
to my grave you'll sind me, sure 
enough,” says he, “ you hard-hearted 
bain’, for I’m jist aff wid the cowld,” 
says he. “Jim Sulivan,” says she, 
“it’s in your dacent coffin you should 
be, you unforthunate sperit,” says she ; 
“what is it’s annoyin’ your sowl, in 
the wide world, at all?” says she; 
“hadn’t you every thing complate ?” 
says she, “the oil, an’ the wake, an’ 
the berrin’?” says she. “ Och, by the 
hoky,” says Jim, “it’s too long I’m 
makin’ a fool iv mysilf, gostherin’ wid 
= outside iv my own door,” says 

e, “ for it’s plane to be seen,” says he, 
“you don’t know what you're sayin’, 
an’ no one else knows what you mane, 
you unforthunate fool,” says he; “so, 
onst for all, open the door quietly,” 
says he, “or, by my sowkins, I'll not 
lave a splinther together,” says he. 
* Well, whin Nell an’ Andy seen he 
was getting vexed, they beginned to 
bawl out their prayers, with the fright, 
as if the life was lavin’ them; an’ the 
more he bate the door, the louder they 
prayed, until at last Jim was fairly 
tired out. ‘* Bad luck to you,” says 
he; “for a rale divil av a woman,” 
“T can’t get any advantage 


says he. 
av you, any way ; but wait till I get 


hould iv you, that’s all,” sayshe. An’ 
he turned aff from the door, an’ wint 
round to the cow-house, an’ settled 
himself as well as he could, in the 
sthraw ; an’ he was tired enough wid 
the thravellin’ he had in the day time, 
an’ a good dale bothered with what 
liquor he had taken; so he was purty 
sure of sleepin’ wherever he thrun 
himself. But, by my sowl, it wasn’t 
the same way with the man an’ the 
woman in the house—for divil a wink 
iv sleep, good or bad, could they get 
at all, wid the fright iv the spirit, as 
they supposed ; an’ with the first light 
they sint a little gossoon, as fast as he 
could wag, straight off, like a shot, to 
the priest, an’ to desire him, for the 
love o' God, to come to them an the 
minute, an’ to bring, if it was plasin’ to 
his raverence, all the little things he 
had for sayin’ mass, an’ savin’ sowls, an’ 
banishin’ sperits, an’ freckenin’ the divil, 
an’ the likes iv that. An’ it wasn’t 
long till his raverence kem down, sure 
enough, on the ould gray mare, wid the 
little mass-boy behind him, an’ the 
prayer-books an’ bibles, an’ all the other 
mystarious articles that was wantin’, 
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along wid him ; an’ as soon as he kem 
in, “ God save all here,” says he. “ God 
save ye, kindly, your raverence,” says 
they. “An” what’s gone wrong wid 
ye ?” says he; “ ye must be very bad,” 
says he, “entirely, to disturb my devo. 
tions,” says he, “ this way, jist at break. 
fast time,” says he. “ By my sowkins,” 
says Nell, “it’s bad enough we are, 
your raverence,” says she, “for it’s poor 
Jim’s sperit,” says she ; “ God rest his 
sowl, wherever it is,” says she, “that 
was wandherin’ up an’ down, opposit 
the door all night,” says she, “in the 
way it was no use at all, thryin’ to get 
a wink iv sleep,” says she. “ It’s to lay 
it, you want me, I suppose,” says the 
priest. “If your raverence, ’id do that 
same, it id be plasin’ to us,” says Andy, 
“It'll be rather expinsive,” says the 
priest. “ We'll not differ about the 
price, your raverence,” says Andy, 
“ Did the sperit stop long ?” says the 
priest. “ Most part iv the night,” says 
Nell, “the Lord be merciful to us all!” 
saysshe. “ That'll make it more costly 
than I thought,” says he, “ An’ did 
it make much noise ?” says he. “ By 
my sowl, it’s it that did,” says Andy ; 
“Jeatherin’ the door wid sticks and 
stones,” says he, antil I fairly thought 
every minute,” says lie, “ the ould boords 
id smash, an’ the sperit id be in an top 
iv us—God bless us,” says he— 
“Phiew !” says the priest ; “ it'll cost 
a power iv money.” “ Well, your ra- 
verence,” says Andy, “ take whatever 
‘ou like,” says he; “only make sure 
It won’t annoy us any more,” says he. 
“Oh! by my sowkins,” says the priest, 
“it'll be the quarest ghost in the siven 
parishes,” says he,” if it has the courage 
to come back,” says he, “afther what 
I'll do this mornin’, plase God,” says 
he ; “so we'll say twelve pounds ; an’ 
God knows it’s chape enough,” says he, 
“considherin’ all the sarcumstances,” 
says he. Well, there wasn’t a second 
word to the bargain ; so they paid him 
the money down, an’ he settled the 
table out like an althar, before the 
door, an’ he settled it out wid all the 
things he had wid him; an’ he lit a bit 
iv a holy candle, an’ he scathered his 
holy wather right an’ left ; an’ he took 
up a big book, an’ he wint an readin’ 
for half an hour, good; an’ whin he 
kem to the end, he tuck hould iv his 
little bell, and he beginned to ring it 
for the bare life ; an’, by my sowl, he 
rung it so well, that he wakened Jim 
Sulivan in the cow-house, where he 
was sleepin’, an’ up he jumped, widout 
a minute’s delay, an’ med right for the 
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house, where all the family an’ the 

riest, an’ the little mass-boy was as- 
simbled, layin’ the ghost ; an’ as soon 
as his raverence seen him comin’ in at 
the door, wid the fair fright, he flung 
the bell at his head, an’ hot him sich a 
lick iv it in the forehead, that he 
sthretched him an the flour; but faix 
he didn’t wait to ax any questions, but 
he cut round the table as if the divil 
was afther him, an’ out at the door, an’ 
didn’t stop even as much as to mount 
an his mare, but leathered away down 
the borheen as fast. as his legs could 
carry him, though the mud was up to 
his knees, savin’ your presence. Well, 
by the time Jim kem to himself, the 
family persaved the mistake, an’ Andy 
wint home, lavin’ Nell to make the ex- 
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planation. An’ assoon as Jim heerd it 
all, he said he was quite contint to lave 
her to Andy, entirely ; but the priest 
would not os iv it ; an’ he jist med 
him marry his wife over again, an’ a 
merry widdin’ it was, an’ a fine collec- 
tion for his raverence. An’ Andy was 
there along wid the rest, an’ the priest 
put a small pinnance upon him, for 
bein’ in too great a hurry to marry a 
widdy. An’ bad luck to the word he’d 
allow any one to say an the business, 
ever after, at all, at all, so, av course, no 
one offinded his reverence, by spakin’ iv 
the twelve pounds he got for layin’ the 
sperit. An’ the neighbours wor all 
mighty well plased, to be sure, for get- 
tin’ all the divarsion of a wake, an’ two 
weddin’s for nothin’. 


IRELAND, SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND RELIGIOUS.* 


Ir would be almost paradoxical to as- 
sert that a foreigner should write an 
able treatise on the social, religious, or 
political institutions of any country. 
These are matters which none but those 
who know them well can adequately 
describe ; and how can any acquaint- 
ance with them be obtained by a 
Frenchman during a few months’ resi- 
dence in this country? Such reflec- 
tions at once rushed into our mind on 
reading the title-page of this book, and 
almost determined us to read no far- 
ther. Fortunately, we remembered 
that travellers frequently profess rather 
more than they perform, and that there 
was a chance that this book, on peru- 
sal, might be found a harmless and 
an entertaining account of our manners 
and customs as they appear to an intel- 
ligent foreigner. 

Although the manners and customs 
of any country are best known to its 
inhabitants, yet they are not always best 
described by them. What men are ac- 
eustomed to, as matters of every day 
occurrence, will be supposed such mat- 
ters of course, as not to be worth de- 
scribing. If a “naked Pict” were 
giving a description of his countrymen, 
he probably would omit to mention 
such a trifle as that they never wore 
any clothes. Indeed, he certainly 
would make this omission if he had 
never travelled, or known that gar- 
ments of some kind or other were in 
general use among the inhabitants of 
other countries. But in savage coun- 
tries no books appear descriptive of 
their manners. Such works are gene- 
rally composed by travellers who come 


from civilized nations to visit them from 
curiosity, and who write a book to re- 
pay the expenses of their journey, and 
gratify their countrymen with an ac- 
count of incidents the most strange and 
striking, and manners and customs the 
most dissimilar to their own. Such 
“ voyages and travels,” when they ad- 
here to truth, are entertaining, and not 
uninstructive. They are, as it were, a 
part of the natural history of mankind, 
and show what changes may be wrought 
in man by soil or climate, or other cir- 
cumstances. 

The practice of describing civilized 
countries, with which we have a con- 
stant intercourse, either of peace or war, 
is of much more modern growth among 
travellers ; and the writer who under- 
takes this task, encounters difficulties, 
and possesses advantages altogether dif- 
ferent from those met with by the voy- 
ager of discovery. He dreads no 
perils from uuknown seas, or boundless 
tracts of uninhabited deserts, or still 
more dreadful regions occupied by sa- 
vages in human form, the most ferocious 
enemies of their fellow-men. He runs 
no danger of being sold to distant sla- 
very, or sacrificed to some grim idol, or 
baked and served up as a dainty dish 
at a solemn festival. Neither, when 
he returns, can he delight his astonished 
readers with tales 
** Of moving accidents by flood and field, 

Of Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders.” 

His worst adventures relate to a damp 
bed, an ill-dressed beefsteak, an uncivil 
innkeeper, or an exorbitant reckoning ; 
and ridicule, not sympathy, will be his 
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lot if he dwells upon the perils and dis- 
asters of his little tour, When he re- 
turns home, he is denied the common 
privilege of the traveller; and, if he 
deviates one iota from the suber truth, 
there are hundreds on the watch to 
confront and expose him. Thus he is 
at once protected from the difficulties, 
and deprived of the rewards which are 
dreaded or desired by the adventurous 
wanderer into unknown regions. 

But though the ungentle reader may 
laugh at the disasters of our modern 
traveller, we can assure him that their 
reality more than compensates for the 
horrors narrated by more ancient voy- 
agers. In many a sleepless night, we 
have exclaimed that it would be better 
for us to be served up at one meal toa 
set of cannibals, than to be consumed, 
bit by bit, by the myriads that preyed 
upon us; and we do not admit that it 
is more wretched to be in a desert 
country, far removed from all mankind, 
than to find ourselves wandering among 
a civilized people, after our last shil- 
ling has been filched from us by unex- 
pected charges. Our modern tourist 
thus may experience very unpleasant 
adventures, although not of an unusual 
or very striking nature. And a similar 
fate attends his book, which may attain 
a considerable circulation, and be read 
with general interest, although nothing 
striking or wonderful be contained in 
it. He writes upon a subject in which 
the dullest truth will be found interest- 
ing to numbers. His mere narration of 
the posts, and the inns, and the fares, 
will be received with interest, and the 
numbers who are acquainted with the 

laces on which he writes his opinions, 
will read them eagerly, to ascertain 
how far they agree with their own. If 
his work be composed with tolerable 
ability, it will be read by the inhabi- 
tants of the countries which he de- 
scribes. These will naturally be anx- 
ious to learn what impression they 
themselves, and their manners, habits, 
and customs made upon an unpreju- 
diced and intelligent observer. Thusa 
spirit of improvement is propagated ; 
the public becomes acquainted with the 
particulars in which the habits and in- 
stitutions of other nations excel our 
own, and a favourable change is intro- 
duced by the spirit of emulation. Even 
the works of foreigners, describing our 
own country, are calculated to do us 
service. ‘They do not kuow our laws, 
our habits, or our customs so well as we 
ourselves do, but they view them with 
an eye unprejudiced by familiarity with 
them, and it may be useful to us to 
learn how those things appear to their 
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impartial judgments. It almost bestows 
upon us the much-desired gift, “to see 
ourselves as others see us.” This prin. 
ciple is so obvious, that even writers of 
our own country have sought to give 
additional interest to their works by re. 
presenting them to be the opinions and 
compositions of foreigners. In this 
manner, Goldsmith made his observa. 
tions on the customs of the English 
more freely in his Citizen of the World 
by assuming the character of a Chinese 
wanderer writing home to his friends 
to give them an account of what he had 
seen. 

Such works, however, of foreign 
writers, to be of any value, must con- 
fine themselves to the impression which 
things are calculated to make upon the 
mind of a superficial observer. If they 
endeavour to penetrate further, they go 
beyond their depth, and discourse on 
subjects which it is impossible they can 
comprehend. Yet, of late years, we 
have met with many books and articles 
on the internal affairs of England or 
Ireland written by French or Germans; 
and our attention was early attracted 
by the enormous magnitude of some of 
the falsehoods contained in them, 
Thus, Mr. Say, the eminent political 
economist, gravely states, as an instance 
of the abuses of the English church, 
that the Bishop of Durham enjoys an 
income of £120,000 sterling per an- 
num. We could easily fill our sheets 
with similar instances of misstatements 
made by distinguished foreigners, even 
upon subjects respecting which a little 
research might have procured them 
the most accurate information, and we 
once were in the habit of taking notes 
of such errors. When we did so, we 
were soon struck by this remarkable 
peculiarity, that all the falsehoods were 
in favour of the radicals, and tended to 
furnish arguments in support of their 
favourite views, It is now pretty ge- 
nerally known that this is one of the 
means which the whigs have habitually 
employed for the purpose of making 
converts to their opinions. Whenever 
any foreigner announced his intention 
of writing a book on England, he was 
immediately taken up, aud courted, 
and caressed, and féted by the leaders 
of that party, until he returned to his 
native country, thoroughly imbued 
with the opinions and statements which 
he heard in whig societies. While his 
vanity was flattered by his admission 
into Holland, or Landsdown, or De- 
vonshire House, his opinions were 
formed on the representations made to 
him by the underlings of the party whom 
he met there. The opinions thus 
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formed, are published and represented 
by the magazines, and reviews, and 
newspapers of the party, to be the opi- 
nions naturally formed on the politics 
of this country by an intelligeut fo- 
reigner, after an attentive and unpre- 
judiced examination. This artifice has 
been so often exposed, that it is now 
pretty generally understood, and the 
opinions of such writers are duly esti- 
mated, and are recognised as merely 
the echo of the sentiments of those who 
entertained them here. 


M. de Beaumont’s work is rather 
more elaborate, and he frequently en- 
deavours to support his assertions by 
reference to the authorities on which he 
founds them. These references are 
very numerous, and if we considered 
his essay to be the genuine production 
of a French author, we should not he- 
sitate to pronounce it the most extra- 
ordinary work that has appeared in the 
present age. But when we examine 
his references, we easily discover the 
sources which meee them. It was 
well known when M. Beaumont came 
first to Ireland, in the summer of the 
year 1835, that it was his intention to 
write a book on Ireland; and, judging 
from what he had already written, it 
was easy to conclude that his work would 
be an exaggerated representation of 
every circumstance that could be sup- 
posed favourable to the establishment 
of democracy in Ireland. He was ex- 
actly the man to suit the views of the 
party then dominant here, and accord- 
iugly he met with the greatest atten- 
tion from Lord Mulgrave, Archbishop 
Murray, and allthe Romanist and de- 
mocratic party, who supplied him libe- 
rally with facts and falsehoods, and 
reasons and sophistry, to assist him in 
the advocacy of their common wishes, 
The result was the work of which the 
title is prefixed to this article. The 
book is certainly a clever one, and may 
be read with interest and instruction, us 
giving a modified statement of the 
wishes and feelings of those who 
crammed the author with his display 
of learning, and showing the opinions 
which he was led to form of the Ro- 
man Catholic party from his own ob- 
servation while residing among them, 
and of the Protestants from the repre- 
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sentations made to him by their adver- 
saries. Our author, in his preface, 
makes an avowal of his _predilec- 
tion for democracy, while his ex- 
amples and statements seem to prove 
that it isa turbulent spirit, more intent 
on seizing power than on using it with 
moderation and judgment, and, as 
might be expected, more successful in 
extending its dominion than in making 
that dominion subservient to the gene- 
ral happiness of mankind. We shall 
endeavour to give his sentiments in his 
own words :— 


“Il n’existe sans doute de nos jours 
aucun phenoméne politique plus considér- 
able et plus digne d’attention que le pro- 
grés du principe démocratique dans toutes 
les sociétés, 


“ Ce principe gagne tous les peuples, 
il travaille tous les empires; sous une 
forme ou sous une autre, républicaine 
ou monarchique, libre ou absolue, il 
porte en tout pays le dogme de l’égalité 
civile et politique; il y saisit tous les 
esprits, il y atteint toutes les conditions, 
pénétre dans toutes les classes et dans 
tous les rangs, il s’établit dans les mceurs, 
des meeurs il passe dans les lois, il change 
la face du monde; le mouvement qu'il 
imprime est constant, général, universel, 
mais il n’est pas partout le méme. Tan- 
dis que, sous l’influence de ce principe en- 
vahissant, la plupart des  aristocraties 
d’Europe tombent, et n’offrent plus aux 
regards que décomposition ou ruines, les 
unes abattues d’un seul coup, les autres 
renversées lentement; celles-ci résignées 
a périr, succombant sans défense ; celles-la 
déja vaincues, quoique luttant encore : 
il existe un pays, l’Angleterre, od Varis- 
tocratie est encore pleine de vie et de puis- 
sance; ot l'inégalité civile et politique, 
maintenue dans les lois, s’est conservée 
entiére dans les moeurs—ou le vieux pri- 
vilége féodal se trouve singuliérement 
mélé aux libertés les plus jeunes et les 
plus hardies, qu’en voyant l’empire absolu 
qu’exercent dans ce pays la naissance et la 
fortune, on le croirait en arriére de toutes 
les nations, et qu’en y regardant seulement 
le bien-étre et la liberté du peuple, on le 
juge en avance de toutes; ot enfin 
Varistocratie est aussi attaquée, mais od 
elle est assez puissante pour tenir téte a 
son ennemi, et si ce n’est pour le vaincre, 
du moins pour lui disputer longtemps la 
victoire.”* 


* « There certainly does not exist in the present day any political phenomenon more 
important or worthy of attention than the progress of the principle of demvcracy in 


every society, 


This principle gains every people, and disturbs every empire. 


Under one form or another—republican or monarchical, free or despotic—it intro- 


duces into every country the maxims of civil and political equality. 


Having entered, 


it captivates all men’s minds, affects all conditions of men, and penetrates every class 


and every rank of society. 


It becomes established in their manners ; from their 
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This enemy of aristocracy makes in the 
foregoing extract a very remarkable ad- 
mission, that the country in which the 
aristocracy possesses the greatest power 
is also that in which the prosperity 
of the people has been best promoted. 
Even in making that admission we 
perceive his habitual spirit of ex- 
aggeration, when he asserts that the 
aristocracy in England is in the posses- 
sion of empire absolu, unlimited, ab- 
solute, or despotic power ; and this, 
although he is well aware that for eight 
years the government of England has 
been conducted in direct opposition to 
the wishes of the aristocracy. So far 
is it from being true that birth and for- 
tune exercise absolute dominion in 
England, that it is confessed by the 
partizans of the present administration, 
that there is an immense majority 
against it of persons possessing £100 
a-year and upwards. 

M. De Beaumont commences his 
work by a historic introduction consist- 
ing of 186 pages, and of which the 
professed aim is to prove this proposi- 
tion, that the dominion of the English 
in Ireland, from their invasion of it in 
1169 to the end of the last century has 
been a mere tyranny :—* L’empire des 
Anglais en Irlande, depuis leur inva- 
sion de ce pays en 1169 jusqu’é la fin 
du siécle dernier, n'a été qu'une ty- 
rannie.” 

The historical sketch which he 
gives to support this proposition is de- 
signed with considerable ability by its 
real authors, whose objectseems to have 
been to exasperate as far as possible the 
dissensions which distract this unhappy 
land, by collecting and publishing an 
exaggerated account of all the evils 
which the Roman Catholic party has 
ever suffered at the hands of its op- 
ponents. Let us not be understood to 
assert that the powers of the English, 
and the privileges of the aristocracy, 
have been at all times exercised in one 
spirit of uninterrupted justice and wis- 


dom, or that private interest, or even 
religious bigotry, never assisted or pre. 
sided at the enactment or administra. 
tion of the laws that were framed for 
the encouragement or protection of the 
reformed church. Far fromit: in those 
as in all other human transactions, the 
influence of human passions and human 
frailties must have frequently appeared, 
That some of the penal statutes were 
impolitic and unjust we have frequently 
admitted ; we regret that they were 
ever passed, and rejoice that they have 
long since been repealed. We are far 
from justifying or denying the conduct 
of our ancestors when they erred— 
“ Pudet hee opprobia nobis et dici 
potuisse, et non potuisse refelli.” And 
the recollection of past offences should 
make all Protestants more ready to 
excuse and to forgive the intolerant 
spirit which Roman Catholics have 
lately exhibited in Ireland. Still, with 
every disposition to condemn every act 
approaching to persecution that may 
have been committed by our ancestors, 
(the more unjustifiable since no maxims 
of intolerance were inculcated by their 
religion,) we must protest against the 
historical sketch of M. De Beaumont 
as both mischievous and unfair. It 
takes a remarkably partial view of the 
subject, and, without regard to truth 
or probability, puts forth all the exag- 
gerations, misrepresentations, and false- 
hoods to be found in the speeches and 
pamphlets of the most bigoted parti- 
sans. Plowden, Gordon, Lewis, and 
Wise are the most credible sources 
from which he draws his information ; 
and in those writers any unprejudiced 
person will at once discern such a tissue 
of misrepresentations, as, to say the 
least, must make thei unsafe guides 
for any person wishing to obtain accu- 
rate information on Irish affairs.— 
Much of M. De Beaumont’s history is 
not founded on any better authority 
than the violent speeches of factious 
agitators. Even when he states the 





manners it passes to their laws—it changes the face of the world. The motion which 
it impresses is constant, general, universal ; but it isnot every hour the same. While 
under the influence of this invading principle, the greater part of the aristocracies of 
Europe fall, and offer to the view nought except ruin and decay : some destroyed at 
one blow, others slowly overturned; some resigned to destruction, and falling without 
resistance; others already vanquished, although still struggling;—there exists one 
country— England, where aristocracy is still full of life and vigour—where civil and 
political inequality, maintained in their laws, is preserved entire in the manners of the 
people—where the ancient feudal privilege is so singularly united with the new and 
firm liberty, that in viewing the absolute power which birth and fortune exercise in 
this country, one would believe it to be behind all other nations ; and on considering 
the prosperity and liberty of the people, one would consider it to be in advance of 
them all; where, in a word, aristocracy is attacked, but is still so powerful.as to con- 
front itsenemy, and if not to conquer it, at least for a considerable time to dispute its 
victory.” 
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truth, he does it in such a manner as to 
mislead. He invariably attributes to 
the aristocracy or to the Protestants 
what was in reality the vice of the 
times. Thus, in every country, while 
the mass of the people is uneducated, 
and the police arrangements defective, 
the legislator endeavours, by the seve- 
rity of the laws, to compensate for the 
inefficacy of all preventive restraints, 
Thus we read that in one reign more 
than eighty thousand persons were 
hanged for theft in England. Many 
of these were probably innocent of the 
crimes for which they suffered. We 
know that up toa much more recent 
period the criminal laws were adminis- 
tered upon such principles as not to 
give the innocent man any proper de- 
gree of security. In those days the 
prisoner could not compel the atten- 
dance of witnesses ; and if they volun- 
tarily attended, he could not examine 
them upon oath ; he was not permitted 
to cross-examine the witnesses for the 
crown, and so little independence did 
the jurors possess, that they have been 
reprimanded, and fined, and punished 
for finding a verdict of acquittal, con- 
trary to the directions of the judge. 
The judges held their places during 
pleasure, and were liable at any mo- 
ment to be removed, if they ventured 
to act contrary to the wishes of the 
monarch. The accused was confined 
in a fetid, damp, and unwholesome 
dungeon, loaded with fetters, and 
denied all means of intercourse with 
his friends. No Howard had then ex- 
isted to direct the attention of the 
public to the sufferings which prisoners 
were doomed to undergo. If the 
offence more immediately concerned the 
rights or interests of the crown, tor- 
ture was perhaps employed to extort a 
confession of his guilt, and the unfor- 
tunate accused was subjected to the 
most cruel sufferings, and made for 
life a miserable cripple by the proceed- 
ings taken previously to the judicial 
inquiry into his guilt or innocence. 
Wasted by suffering and confinement, 
the accused must have been utterly 
unable without the assistance of coun- 
sel to vindicate his innocence. If 
convicted, he was generally. hanged, 
even for the most petty thefts, and his 
case was not deemed important enough 
to excite either sympathy or attention. 
The poor were, of course, the most 
frequent victims of the severity of the 
laws that were enacted for the protec- 
tion of property ; and yet, although 
the rich were in general the prosecu- 
tors, and the poor the culprits, this 
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severity of the laws did not argue any 
want of sympathy of the former for 
the latter. The rich were probably as 
solicitous for the comforts of the poor 
then, as they are at present, and this 
severity was merely the effect of the 
anger which the possessors of pro- 
perty felt against those who sought to 
deprive them of it. The mistaken 
policy of the times considered that 
the terrors of a sanguinary code 
afforded the best protection to pro- 
perty. The same spirit in Ireland 
during the same period, led, in many 
cases, to the enactment of measures of 
severity against those who violated 
any other privileges of those whose in- 
fluence enabled them to obtain the pro- 
tection of the legislature; but this seve- 
rity is in fairness to be ascribed in Ire- 
land, as well as in England, to the 
spirit of the age not to the spirit of the 
party. Once invest any body with 
any rights or privileges in those times, 
and it was almost a matter of course 
to denounce the extreme punishment 
of death against those who infringed 
them. It is, therefore, most unfair to 
judge of the temper or spirit of a party 
by applying the feelings of the present 
age to be moved by the jlaws enacted 
for its protection in those sanguinary 
times. It is most mischievous when done 
for the purpose of fomenting domestic 
discord, and adding fuel to the hatred 
which the Roman Catholics feel 
against the Protestants in Ireland, by 
reminding them of the injuries which 
they formerly suffered at the hands of 
the latter. Many of these oppressions 
were in retaliation for the injuries 
which they had committed without 
provocation. 

There is also one peculiarity in the 
character of the Celtic race, which bas 
always rendered it a’matter of extreme 
difficulty to govern them on any prin- 
ciples of liberty, and which has too 
often furnished an argument or an ex- 
cuse to those who wished to rule on 
opposite principles. The Irish people 
have never manifested any love for 
liberty themselves, or any readiness to 
permit others to enjoy it. This asser- 
tion may appear strange to those who 
judge of the Irish character by the 
flattery addressed to them by their 
demagogues, or by the declamations 
against oppression, and in favour of 
liberty, by which the priests and dema- 
gogues exercise such uncontrollable in- 
fluence over the populace. Neverthe- 
less, the nature and effect of those 
very declamations corroborate the evi- 
dence which may be obtained from the 
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past history of this country, to prove 
that a genuine love of liberty has 
never existed in the Irish peasantry. 
They have always yielded readily to 
force, or intimidation, and instead of 
resistance have always endeavoured to 
get rid of oppression by profuse ex- 
pressions of attachment to the oppres- 
sor. They have ever been ready to dis- 
semble their resentment, (if indeed they 
harboured any,) and to express even the 
opposite feeling. ‘They are profuse in 
their expressions of gratitude, while 
they expect a favour, or the momeut 
after they have received it; comply 
with their request, and their gratitude 
quickly passes away, and no sentiment 
remains except perhaps resentment for 
some imaginary offence, supposed to 
have been sustained from you or your 
ancestors, many years before. They 
will not blush to-day to request a matter 
asa favour which they profess to be 
ready to repay by a life of gratitude, 
and to-morrow, alter it has been grant- 
ed, to disclaim all obligation for what 
they will then assert to be a right 
which could not have been withheld 
from them. They have long been 
charged with want of gratitude, and we 
believe that an argument in support of 
that charge may be drawn even from 
the exceedingly profuse acknowledg- 
ments which they make for every 
trivial favour which they receive or 
expect. True gratitude is a deep feel- 
ing, almost a painful one, and it finds 
no pleasure in all that verbiage which 
is in general only intended to eall the 
attention of the world to the grateful 
heart of the speaker. Every man on 
whom a favour is conferred feels at the 
moment some desire to return it, but the 
ungrateful man feels astonishment and 
pride at the feeling, and is eager to 
proclaim to the world the existence of 
a sentiment which he thinks must do 
him great credit. But his feelings 
undergo an important change as soon 
as an opportunity occurs of evincing 
his gratitude by acts not words, 
Then he discovers that the requital 
sought is altogether unreasonable, and 
out of proportion to the benefit origi- 
nally conferred ; that the favour has 
been already cancelled by subsequent 
injuries, or by refusing to comply with 
some request ; and that at any rate it 
was much less considerable than he 
had originally supposed and acknow- 
ledged it to be ; and in short all those 
arguments by which the ungrateful 
man endeavours to vindicate his ingra- 
titude to himself and to the world. 
The inconsistent and fickle-minded 


man cannot be grateful, for it is essen. 
tial to gratitude that we should always 
preserve the same uniform estimate of 
the benefits we have received. 

The Irish do not readily concede 
freedom to others : they begin to be 
tyrants the instant they cease to be 
slaves. This disposition is fatal to the 
liberty of the couutry : it enables any 
man who has any power to act the 
despot. The Jrish populace will not 
permit any difference of opinion to 
exist among them: he who gains the 
majority commands them all. Wemay 
remark how invariably this is assumed 
in the speeches of the demagogues, 
who always urge the people not only 
to take the course which they point out, 
but to deprive every person of the liberty 
of going in any other direction. | They 
do not say, “ Vote for A B, for he hus 
always shown himself your friend, and 
if he is returned as your representa. 
tive to parliament he will continue to 
promote your interests and defend your 
rights ;” or, “do not vote for C D, for 
his principles are hostile to your liberty 
—his conduct shows that he wishes to 
deprive you of your rights,” and that 
“he is unworthy of the situation which 
he seeks from you ;—but “If any one 
votes for C D, he is an enemy to his 
country, and unfit to live among you ; 
hold no intercourse with him—hoot 
him and spit at him when he passes 
by; let a death’s head and cross-bones 
be painted on his door, to warn him 
of the fate which he may expect if, 
after such conduct, he dares to live in 
the neighbourhood of honest men.”— 
Language much more violent than this 
is daily addressed to the Irish popu- 
Jace from the altars, and at all public 
assemblies, and the infatuated people 
have not the spirit of freedom alive in 
them to perceive that such harangues, 
instead of guiding them, are intended 
to leave them no liberty, and are 
merely exhortations to them to assist 
in imposing slavery on each other. 
They joyfully accept slavery, because 
the first command happens to be con- 
genial to their feelings, although it 
involves a principle which in reality 
leaves them no choice what to do. 
Hence the liberty which they seek is 
that which is most favourable to the 
views of the demagogue, who demands 
power for*the masses rather than free- 
dom for individuals. Hence we find 
no discussions, no variety of opinions 
among the Irish people: all must fol- 
low the most powerful, and he who 
differs from their leader in a single 
point is treated in the same manner as 
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the most inveterate opponent of the 
people's rights. A disagreement ona 
single point is sufficient to cancel all 
remembrance of a life spent in their 
service. We are old enough to remem- 
ber when the assistance of the police 
was required to save Henry Grattan 
from the fury of the Dublin populace, 
who were about to throw him into 
the Liffey, as a punishment for the first 
vote which he gave contrary to their 
views. We remember when all the 
principal Irish Whigs of property 
who had devoted all their exertions to 
advance the Roman Catholic cause, 
were deprived of their seats in par- 
liament because they would not pledge 
themselves to vote for a repeal of the 
Union—a measure suddenly adopted, 
and abandoned after a few sessions at 
the dictates of their leader. When 
the Irish succeed in getting a man 
down, they generally beat him to death 
—no man intercedes for the vanquished, 
and pity finds no place in the breasts 
of the victors. No feeling of modera- 
tion ever checks them in their career ; 
their transitions are sudden and violent : 
it is easier to turn them altogether 
than to moderate them in the direction 
on which they are bent. Their cha- 
racter is im every respect the reverse 
of that of the English, who have never 
yielded to force, but who, in the midst 
of their victory, always respect the 
rights of the vanquished. Every 
Englishman claims a right to think for 
himself, and readily concedes the same 
right to others ; and no party in Eng- 
land is ever so much in subjection to 
any leader as to prevent any indivi- 
dual from being heard if he thinks the 
leader unjust or indiscreet. The people 
follow him cheerfully as long as they 
think himinthe right: if he proceed 
too far, those who are most moderate 
first oppose him; if he persevere in 
his measures of violence, the number of 
his opponents increases, until he either 
loses his power over his party, or is 
compelled, in order to preserve his 
influence, to adopt a more moderate 
course. Hence tlie parties in England 
mutually respect -each other; and 
those who for so many years have op- 
wee the Duke of Wellington and Sir 

obert Peel, would turn away with dis- 
gust if they heard them abused with 
that violence and audacious falsehood 
which distinguish the chief speeches of 
their political opponents here. Thus 
while a well-regulated freedom suits the 
genius of the English nation so well, 
the rulers of this country always found 
it difficult to govern on the same prin- 
ciples a people who always yielded 
a ready obedience to fear, but whose 
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promises or gratitude could never be 
relied on. Let us hope, however, that 
as servility, falsehood, and ingratitude, 
cannot be inveterately inherent in any 
race, the progress of civilization und 
education may introduce better morals, 
and render the Irish a happier people, 
and more worthy of the increased and 
increasing privileges which they enjoy. 
It would be vain to attempt to strike 
a balance of past injuries—they should 
be mutually forgiven, and as far as 
possible forgotten ; or, if recalled at 
all, it should be for the purpose of 
excusing any conduct which we should 
otherwise be disposed to resent. But 
it is mischievous in the extreme to 
keep up the remembrance of past dis- 
sensions for the purpose of preventing 
a reconciliation between the parties 
into which this country now is and must 
for a long time remain divided. The 
Roman Catholic party should consider 
that by the promises which they made 
previous to the emancipation act, and 
by their frequent professions of their 
readiness to bury in oblivion all past 
animosities, and to live on terms of 
peace and cordiality with their Protes- 
tant brethren, and by their promises 
of eternal gratitude for the boon which 
they then claimed, they have precluded 
themselves, in honour and in common 
justice, from recurring to grievances 
suffered previous to emancipation, to 
keep up an inextinguishable hatred 
against the Protestants and the aristo- 
cracy of the land. On the other hand, 
the Protestants now should bear with 
patience some injustice from the Roman 
Catholics, who are now the ruling 
party. They should excuse the sore- 
ness which still remains in the breasts 
of the older Roman Catholics. If 
O'Connell appear regardless of truth 
and justice in his persecutions of the 
Protestants, let them recollect what 
must have been the feelings naturally 
excited in his soul by the laws to which 
he was subjected in the earlier part of 
his life. With talents which he must 
have felt sufficient to raise him to emi- 
nence in his profession, or to enable him 
to act an important part in the grand 
theatre of politics, he found himself 
precluded by our Protestant institutions 
from all hope of attaining the rank and 
honours which are the legitimate re- 
wards of success in his profession, and 
condemned to pass his life in the drudg- 
ery of a stufl-gown lawyer. In polities 
his religion opposed an equal obstacle 
to his advancement. He could not 
even have become a member of the 
House of Commons, although thousands 
of his countrymen were anxious to 
elect him. Even those who may be 
1 
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disposed to defend those restrictions 
as necessary for the protection of our 
Protestant institutions, will at least 
admit that they were not calculated to 
excite any kind feeling towards those 
institutions in the breasts of those who 
suffered by them. Those restrictions 
have, it is true, been removed ; but 
Mr. O'Connell was fifty-six years of 
age when that removal took place, 
and at such an the character of 
any man is not easily altered ; and we 
should not be surprised that his hatred 
towards Protestants still remains in un- 
diminished force. 

But a new generation is now grow- 
ing up which has sustained no wrongs, 
to whom, on the contrary, the profes- 
sion of the Roman Catholic faith has 
been of temporal advantage, and who 
will be utterly inexcusable if they feel 
any hostility to their Protestant bre- 
thren. As an instance of the advan- 
tage which it is now to be a Roman 
Catholic, we may observe, that although 
the Protestant barristers are more nu- 
merous than the Roman Catholic ones, 
and the proportionis still greateramong 
those who are in great business or of 
high standing ; yet of the five judges 
who have been appointed in the last 
five years, three have been Roman 
Catholics, and only two Protestants. 
Of those five two were chief and three 
puisne judges; and both the chief 
places were given to Roman Catholics, 
one to Sir M. O'Loughlin, a retired 
attorney-general, in preference to Per- 
rin, who bad been attorney-general 
over him, and to Richards, the attor- 
ney-general of the day, the other 
chief's place was given to Woulfe, the 
attorney-general of the day ; in pre- 
ference to Richards, who had been 
attorney-general over him. Any con- 
sistent principle must have given one 
of those chiet’s places to a Protestant. 
It was not in favour of superior pro- 
fessional abilities that this latter pro- 
motion took place ; for Woulfe, the Ro- 
man Catholic chief-baron, never was 
in high practice or possessed any cha- 
racter for skill in his profession ; and it is 
universally admitted by the profession, 
that if he had been born a Protestant 
he would never have been a judge. 
We do not complain of this preference 
shuwn to Roman Catholics, which will 
have at least this good effect, that it 
renders it impossible for. the Roman 
Catholics of the rising generation to 
view with hostility the institutions of 
thecountry, or to entertain the feelings 
and sentiments of an injured party. 

But it is against the aristocracy, 
whether Protestant or Roman Catholic, 
that M. De Beaumont would chiefly 
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direct the anger of the populace ; and 
he makes the vain attempt to excite 
hatred against the gentry of the pre- 
sent day by identifying them with the 
authors of the crimes and oppressions 
practised against the poor by those 
who, in older times, possessed wealth 
or power. It is absurd in such a coun. 
try as this to endeavour to excite the 
different classes of society into a heredi- 
tury feeling of hostility against each 
other. In the revolutions of property 
caused by the industry or extravagance 
of different individuals, it must often 
happen that the poor man can trace 
his descent through a long line of noble 
or wealthy ancestors, while he sees 
their vast estates enjoyed by a family 
whom prudence and economy have 
raised to opulence within the present 
century. 1s this poor man to nourish 
hatred against the rich on account of 
the supposed oppressions formerly 
committed by his own ancestors against 
the present ancestry of the aristocrat 
of the present day. M. De Bean- 
mont would readily give the Irish aris. 
tocracy a long lineage, in order to hold 
them responsible for every act of op- 
pression related falsely or truly of the 
ancient nobility: but he would again 
deprive them of that high descent, lest 
with it they might inherit that respect 
which the prejudices of men attach to 
an ancient origin. “ Presque tous étaient 
dailleurs d’une noblesse nouvelle, et 
parconséquentsans racines dansle pays,” 
p. 156. “ Moreover, they were nearly 
all of a new nobility, and consequently 
had no root in the country.” M. De 
Beaumont (if he be the real author of 
the historical introduction, which we 
much doubt, we are more inclined to 
believe that it was written by au Irish 
Radical, and trauslated into French by 
M. De Beaumont) has shown as little 
regard to fairness in his reasonings as 
in his statements. He hus merely 
given, with some additions of his own 
to the same effect, a compilation of the 
most outrageous statements that have, 
from time to time, been put forth by 
the most factious and seditious speak- 
ers, pamphileteers, and historians of the 
party. Their improbability and incon- 
sistency ought to have prevented them 
from imposing on him, particularly as 
his opinion of Irish veracity is by no 
means flattering to the people. In his 
preface he avows it, p. xiii. “ Celui 
qui, dans ce pays, cherche le vrai avec 
le plus de zéle et de bonne foi, a bien 
de la peine a le saisir ; tout Je lui dis- 
pute et travaille a l’égarer; tout est 
menteur in Irlande, depuis le riche qui 
cache son égoisme jusqu’a I’ indigent 
qui exalte sa misére.” “ He who in this 
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country searches for truth with the 
reatest anxiety and sincerity has much 
grouble to obtain it. Every one argues 
with him and seeks to set him astray. 
In Ireland every one is a liar, from the 
rich man who conceals his selfishness, 
to the poor man who exaggerates his 
distress.” 

As M. De Beaumont held very 
little intercourse with the Conserva- 
tives in Ireland, we must presume that 
this remark is only intended to be 
applied to the party with whom he 
associated, and of whom only he could 
suppose himself competent to form any 
judgment. 

But we fear that we have taken up 
too much space with our observations 
on the historical introduction, and we 
shall therefore proceed to lay before 
the reader a sketch of the body of the 
work, in which M. De Beaumont gives 
his account of Lreland since the year 
1800, almost commencing, as the 
reader will naturally anticipate, with 
the oft-refuted falsehood, that Catholic 
emancipation was promised as an 
accompanying measure of grace, to 
solten the severity of the act of union. 
His grand proposition is, that the reli- 
gious sects are arrayed aguinst each 
other in Ireland with a hostility that 
will never cease. He thus speaks 
of Connaught, page 194: “ Depuis 
ce temps, le Connaught n'a pas cessé 
(etre le foyer @Irlande catholique. 
Nulle part le souvenir des guerres 
civiles n’est aussi vivace ; nulle part 
Anglais et le protestant ne sont 
détestés d’une haine plus religieuse et 
plus national.” “Since that time Con- 
naught has never ceased to be the 
focus of Catholic Ireland. In no part 
is the memory of the civil war so fresh, 
In no part are the English and the 
protestant detested with a more religious 
and national dislike.’ The whole book 
is founded upon this assertion, repeated 
in every possible form, that in Lreland 
the Roman Catholics hate the Pro- 
testants, and the poor hate the rich, 
and that they will continue to do so, 
for their hatred is natural and well- 
founded. We have seen what his 
opinion is of the feeling of the Roman 
Catholic towards the Protestants, but 
he thinks the pvor dislike and dread 
the rich still more, page 381: “ Quoique 
lesprit de parti religieux soit encore 
bien fort en Irlande, il y a un esprit de 
parti plus grave en ce moment; c’est 
Pesprit de parti du pauvre contre le 
riche, de la démoeratie contre laristo- 
cratic. Au jury Vaccusé irlandais 
recuse bien plus le riche que le 
protestant; it aime miciog le pro- 
testant pauvyre que le Catholique 


riche.” “ Although religious part 
feeling is still very strong in Ireland, 
another party feeling has at present 
more influence there, the party feeling 
of the poor against the rich, of 
democracy against aristocracy. The 
Irishman on his trial objects more 
to the rich than tothe Protestant on 
his jury, he prefers the poor Protestant 
to the rich Catholic.” This important 
admission is at variance with the 
entire argument of M. De Beaumont’s 
work, which is merely the repetition 
of the following propositions in a 
thousand forms, supported by a thou- 
sand falsehoods. 

That there are but two classes or 
ranks in Ireland, the extremely rich 
and the extremely poor, page 198: 
“ Ainsi du méme point s’offrent a leeil 
deux aspects absolument opposés ; ici 
lextréme richesse, la Pextréme misere: 
c'est l'image de l'irlande. On ne voit 
en Irlande que des chateaux magnifi- 
ques ou des cabanes misérables ; point 
dédifice qui tienne le milieu entre le 
palais des grands et la chaumiére de 
lindigeut, il n’y a que des riches et des 
pauvres.” “Thus from the same spot 
one views two prospects exactly op- 
posed to each other—here extreme 
wealth, there extreme destitution. It 
is a miniature representation of Ireland. 
One sees nothing in Ireland but mag- 
nificent mansions or miserable cabins. 
There is no building which holds a 
middle place between the palaces of 
the great and the hovels of the pauper. 
There are only the rich and the poor.” 

That this wretchedness is the lot of 
the Roman Catholic, and this enviable 
wealth is the condition of his unsym- 
pathising Protestant landlord. “Le 
protestant est riche; le catholique 
pauvre. La_ religion protestante, 
sizne de la fortune, l’est aussi de la 
puissance. Non seulement le Catho- 
lique est pauvre et le Protestant riche, 
mais cneore chacun d’éux semble penser 
que telle est la condition naturelle de 
lun et de l'autre; le Catholique accepte 
son humble destinée et le Protestant est 
de bonne foi dans son orgueil ; celui-ci 
met dans ses rapports, avec le Catho- 
ligue un peu de cette supériorité que 
'Europeén établi dans les iles moutre 
envers les personnes de couleur dont 
Vorigine Africaine est encore appa- 
rente.”—p. 195. 

“The Protestant is rich, the Catholic 
is poor. The Protestant religion de- 
notes the power as well as the fortune 
of the individual. Not only is the 
Catholic poor, and the Protestant rich, 
but each seems still to think that such 
is the natural condition of both. The 
Catholic submits to his humble lot, 
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and the Protestant honestly displays 
his pride. The latter assumes in his 
intercourse with the Catholic some of 
that superiority which the Europea: 
resident in the West India Isles dis- 
plays over the coloured inhabitants, 
whose African descent is still evident.” 

The primary radical permanent 
cause of all the misery of Ireland is, 
according to M. De Beaumont, a per- 
nicious aristocracy. The vice of this 
aristocracy is, that it is at once English 
and Protestant. The heading of his 
second chapter, page 211, expresses 
briefly his opinion on this point, “ Une 
mauvaise aristocratie est la cause pre- 
miére de tous les maux de I’Irlande.— 
Le vice de cette aristocratie est d'etre 
Anglaise et Protestante.” This text 
he expands at great length, and 
endeavours to prove by a variety of 
the usual exaggerated charges that 
are daily made against the gentry and 
clergy of Ireland. The cause is in his 
opinion this: the landlord being a 
Protestant and an Englishman, has no 
sympathy with his Irish Roman Catho- 
lic tenants, and therefore oppresses 
them without mercy. For the same 
reason the Protestant clergyman is a 
harsh and cruel oppressor, and the 
magistrates, judges, and juries, and all 
persons connected with the adminis- 
tration of justice have such feelings of 
dislike to the poor Irish Catholic as to 
leave the latter as little hope of justice 
as he has of mercy. 

We readily admit that there is some 
shadow of truth, or at least of plausi- 
bility in the above statements ; but the 
truth is generally so much exagge- 
rated, as to work all the mischief of 
absolute falsehood. Thus the want of 
a middle class between the rich and 
the poor is frequently lamented in Ire- 
land ; but it is invariably overstated, 
although we believe never to such an 
extent as by M. De Beaumont. The 
fact is, that every class in Ireland is 
poorer than the corresponding class in 
England. So far from the Irish aristo- 
cracy possessing that enormous wealth 
against which M. De Beaumont would 
direct the current of popular envy and 
hatred, we are certain that if the rich 
of the two countries were arranged in 
the order of their riches, it would be 
found that the hundredth in the English 
list would possess a larger income than 
the tenth in the Irish list. Ireland is 
a poor and England a rich country, 
aud this contrast is visible, whatever 
be the class to which we direct our 
view. No one passing through Eng- 
land can fail to observe with admira- 
tion the number of splendid mansions 
and domains ; of the splendid palaces, 
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with parks and woods and lakes at- 
tached to them which M. De Beau. 
mont describes as so numerous in Ire. 
land, that a single nobleman frequentl 

possesses not one only, but coved 
there are probably as many in one 
county in England as in the entire of 
Ireland. The Irish gentry are as poor 
as the Irish farmers, when compared 
with the corresponding class in Eng- 
land. Even M. De Beaumont must 
admit a pretty numerous middle class 
in Ireland, when he dwells so much 
upon the evil of the middlemen, whose 
numbers, however, he considerably ex- 
aggerates, Surely, he does not ima- 
gine that those middlemen dwell in the 
miserable cabins which he describes in 
a manner more worthy of the novelist 
than the historian. It is true, and to 
be regretted, that there are in Ireland 
such cabins as he describes, or some 
nearly as wretched. But after describ. 
ing, in a most picturesque manner, the 
most miserable hovel to be found in 
Ireland, and heaping, in one descrip. 
tion, all the marks of want and misery 
that exist in any of them. He adds :— 
“Cette demeure est bien misérable ; 
cependant, ce n’est point celle du 
pauvre proprement dit. On vient de 
décrire l’habitation du fermier irlandais 
et de l’ouvrier agricole.” ‘“ This abode 
is truly wretched ; but it is not that of 
the poor, properly so called. I have 
been describing the dwelling of the 
Irish farmer and the agricultural la- 
bourer.” Of the paupers who are every 
year in danger of starvation, he says, 
that there are nearly three millions; 
but this is not all. “ Besides these 
three million paupers, there are several 
millions of unhappy creatures, who, as 
they are not dying of famine, are not 
counted.” For these atrocious ex- 
aggerations, he cannot find excuse or 
authority, even in the works to which 
he refers, viz.:—Dr. Doyle’s Evi- 
dence ; Wakefield on Ireland; and 
the Irish Poor-Law Inquiry. The 
last-named work we have before de- 
nounced as the most worthless trash 
that has ever appeared in Ireland. Its 
authors are ashamed of it, and have 
never ventured to refer to it as an au- 
thority. A few gentlemen travelled 
through different parts of the country, 
and held stations in the poorest dis- 
tricts, where all who chose came be- 
fore them, and made the most exagge- 
rated statements of the distress of the 
people, which were swallowed without 
examination. The Irish peasantry are 
still far removed from that degree of 
comfort which we desire and hope to 
see them enjoy ; but they are equally 
far removed from that abject misery 





which M. De Beaumont describes, and 
theircondition is every day improving. 
There are in Ireland, at the present 
moment, hundreds, and even thou- 
sands of farmers who live in good sla- 
ted houses, with commodious offices 
attached, and who possess three or 
four hundred pounds of capital ; and 
the number of those substantial yeo- 
men is every day increasing, as the 
landlords perceive and feel the advau- 
tage of having such a tenantry, rather 
than middlemen paying an inadequate 
rent, or pauper cottiers not able to pay 
the extravagant rent they offer. In 
this respect all the changes tend to- 
wards improvement. An estate once 
let to good solvent tenants, never falls 
back into the hands of middlemen or 
paupers ; and, every day, more estates 
are submitted to these improvements. 
The race of middlemen will soon be- 
come extinct, as the subletting act 
enables landlords to enforce covenants 
against underletting, and the owners 
of the soil are now generally convinced 
of the impolicy of permitting the sys- 
tem on their estates. 

It is an equal exaggeration to as- 
sert, that the protestant is invariably 
rich, and the catholic a pauper. It is, 
indeed, true that, asa class, the pro- 
testants possess more wealth in propor- 
tion to their numbers than the Roman 
Catholics. But, even this the latter 
scarcely admit, when it suits their pur- 
pose to deny it; and M. De Beau- 
mont, familiar as he is with the pam- 
phlets and speeches of the Irish radi- 
cals, must have met many contradic- 
tions of his statements in the works to 
whieh, on other points, he yields im- 
plicit faith, On such authority, for- 
getting his previous assertions, he states 
that, in 1829, nine-tenths of the funds 
of the Bank of Ireland belonged to 
Roman Catholics, (v. 2. p.82.) There, 
after giving an exaggerated account of 
the wealth of the Irish Roman Catho- 
lics, he adds:—* Cependant, c’est un 
phenomene, strange en Irelande, et, 
peut etre, particulier a ce pays, qu’en 
meme temps que de nouvelles fortunes 
y sont crées, le nombre des nouveaux 
riches ne s’y accroit pas en proportion. 
C’est que souvent, apres que la fortune 
est crée, le riche s’en va et ceci s’ex- 
plique par l’etat social et politique de 
l'Irlande.” “ Nevertheless, it is a 
strange circumstance, and, perhaps, pe- 
culiar to Ireland, that while new for- 
tunes are acquired there, the number 
of rich upstarts does not increase there 
in the same proportion. The reason 
is, that often after the fortune has 
been acquired, the rich man leaves 
the country, and this is explained by 
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the social and political state of Ire- 
land.” 

We shall not for the present concern 
ourselves with his explanation of the 
phenomenon ; our own more simple ex- 
planation of the matter is, that he re- 
ceived from the party an exaggerated 
account of the wealth they were acquir- 
ing, while on the other hand, those in the 
actual possession of fortunes were rather 
anxious to conceal than to display the 
lateness of the acquisition. Thus M. 
De Beaumont admits, and even exagge- 
rates the increasing wealth of the Ro- 
man Catholics. We cheerfully admit 
that the disparity in wealth between 
them and the Protestants is every day 
decreasing, and indeed it is almost a 
demonstrable truth, that there is in the 
nature of things a strong tendency to 
distribute the wealth of the country 
between those two parties in a fair pro- 
portion to their numbers. In the daily 
changes that take place, the properties 
lost by each party will be in proportion 
to the properties possessed by it: the 
properties gained will be in proportion 
to the numbers employed in the pursuit 
of riches, i.e. nearly in proportion to the 
total number of the party. Formerly 
this tendency was counteracted in a 
great measure by the state of the law 
and the state of the country. We will 
not provoke discussion by asserting 
that the Protestant religion was more 
congenial to the rich man, from his su- 
perior education and cultivated under- 
standing, while, on the other hand, the 
Roman Catholic religion, appealing to 
his fears more than to his reason, was 
better suited to the superstitious igno- 
rance of the Irish poor. It is enough 
for our purpose to remark, that the 
penal laws pressed with much more se- 
verity upon the rich man than upon 
the poor, and that the former lay under 
a stronger temptation to free himself, 
by conformity, from those disabilities 
which prevented him from assuming 
that place in society to which his rank 
and wealth entitled him. The superior 
learning and education of the clergy of 
the Established Church gave the Pro- 
testant religion an influence with the 
rich, which it did not possess over the 
poor, who could not appreciate those 
qualities. On the other hand, the state 
of the country enabled the Roman Ca- 
tholics to exercise a more cruel tyranny 
against the poorer Protestants, who 
were grievously oppressed by the num- 
bers and the union of their adversaries. 
The poor Protestant found his life en- 
dangered at every fair and place of 
public resort. His cattle and crops 
were destroyed, and the morning never 
rose that he did not examine his pre- 
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mises with the dread that some invasion 
of his property may have left him a 
ruined man. Exposed to such assaults 
and depredation, the Protestant farmer 
was not able to pay that rent for his 
land which the Roman Catholic was 
ready to promise, and the blind selfish- 
ness of landlords too often led them to 
expel their Protestant tenants to make 
room for Roman Catholics who would 
promise a higher rent. The former 
departed with the remnants of their 
property, to seek in a foreign land that 
protection which was denied to them 
at home. This species of persecution 
has not yet ceased, indeed it never 
raged more violently than during the 
last few years, while it enjoyed the 
countenance of Lord Normanby’s go- 
vernment ; but its influence in leading 
to an expulsion of Protestant tenants 
has been on the decline, since landlords 
have discovered that the prosperity 
and security of their property depend 
upon their giving a due protection to 
their Protestant tenantry. A Roman 
Catholic farmer will never give up a 
furm of which he has once obtained 
possession. It is no matter whether 
his lease be expired, or his rent unpaid, 
or what laws or what contracts he vio- 
lates by keeping possession, he will 
not give it up until compelled by force 
of law, and if compelled, the vengeance 
of his party will be displayed in deeds 
of sanguinary violence against the per- 
son and entire family of the man who 
cultivates a farm which its former pos- 
sessor had been forced to relinquish. 
If the poor Protestant engages in a 
small trade, suited to his means and 
capabilities, his religion affords an in- 
vincible impediment to his success. 
The Roman Catholics, banded toge- 
ther under the guidance of their priest, 
refuse to deal with him, and his trade, 
for want of customers, yields him no 
profit. Even of many of those articles 
which the rich consume, their servants, 
who are principally Roman Catholics, 
are the immediate purchasers. Hence 
it happens that the small retail trades, 
which alone are within the power of 
the poor to conduct, cannot be under- 
taken by a Protestant with any pros- 
pect of success. ‘This was strongly ex- 
emplified at the last Dublin election, 
where, of 11,406 votes polled, Mr. 
OConnell had a majority of only 95, 
and yet the numbers on the whole con- 
stituency being thus equally divided, 
they stood thus on the smaller trades- 
men :—Hucksters and — deal- 
ers, West 15—O’Connell 229; Dairy- 
men, West 1—O’Connell 156; Publi- 
cans, not including grocers or tavern- 
keepers, West 5—O’Connell 198; 
Butchers and poulterers, West 16— 
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O'Connell 109. Thus O’Connell had 
a majority of 693 to 37 of those whose 
customers are either the poor them. 
selves, or the rich, through the medium 
of their servants, and this in a cit 
where one-third of the inhabitants are 
Protestants. This system of exclusive 
dealing has at length awakened the at- 
tention of the rich Protestants to the 
situation of their poorer brethren, and 
if persisted in will probably provoke 
them to retaliate, by adopting a similar 
system themselves. With all these 
disadvantages to contend against, the 
number of the Protestant poor and 
middle classes is increasing daily, and 
with this increase the power of exer. 
cising this persecution is gradually 
withdrawn from their adversaries, 
Thus the falsehood of M. De Beau. 
mont’s assertions, that the Protestant 
enjoys extreme wealth, while the Ro- 
man Catholic is plunged in an abyss of 
poverty is every day becoming more 
glaring, and the evil consequences that 
might flow from such a state of things 
need not be apprehended. 

We would try M. De Beaumont’s 
abuse of the aristocracy, and of its 
English and Protestant character, by 
this fair and simple test. Are the te- 
nants of Roman Catholic landlords of 
Irish descent happier, or, in their cir. 
cumstances more comfortable, than 
those of the English Protestants, or 
even of the Irish Orangemen. Do 
these latter show their want of sym- 
pathy for the poor Roman Catholics by 
demanding more excessive rents, or by 
being less just or liberal in their deal- 
ings than if Roman Catholic landlords 
wereintheir place. We boldly assertthat 
the direct contrary is the case, and that 
it is notorious that the best and kindest 
landlords in Ireland are Conserva- 
tives and Protestants, and that the 
few wretched cottiers whose condition 
approaches to that which M. De Beau- 
mont describes as the general lot of 
the Irish farmers are only to be found 
on the estates of the most violent Ra- 
dicals. This will not appear a paradox 
to those who consider whut disposition 
is most likely to produce a Conserva- 
tive or a Radical, a good landlord ora 
bad one. It is most natural that the 
same man who deceives the people 
should also oppress them. But we 
need not inquire into the cause ; the 
fact itselfis undoubted, that the poorest 
districts in Ireland are those in which 
the soil belongs to Radicals. 

M. De Beaumont considers every act 
and every feeling of a Protestant to 
spring from a dislike to Ireland or to 
the Roman Catholics. In page 300 
he assigns as a reason why poor laws 
were not established in Ireland, his one 
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ition in which he finds a cause for 
every evil, viz., that the rich being 
English and Protestant, have no sym- 
oaty for the poor, who are Irish and 
Catholic. Here, too, we might in con- 
tradiction refer to the fact, that to the 
general charitable institutions of the 
country the Protestants are the chief 
contributors, and that too in a propor- 
tion far exceeding the alleged supe- 
riority of their riches. But to show 
the spirit in which his book is written, 
it may suffice to observe that the poor 
laws were never made a party question, 
that many Roman Catholics (among 
them Mr. O'Connell) opposed their in- 
troduction; and M. De Beaumont 
himself, in his third part, chapter 1, 
section 3, argues at some length against 
the system of poor laws lately intro- 
duced into Ireland, and indeed against 
every system, which he at once con- 
demns by this dilemma :— 

« N’arrivera-t-il pas necessairement l'une 
de ces deux choses ?— Ou I|’on voudra ex- 
ecuter la loi assez largement pour la 
rendre efficace, et alors elle sera impos- 
sible; ou bien on ne lui donnera d'autre 
execution que celle qui est practicable, et 
alors elle sera impuissante, si méme elle 
n'est funeste.”——** Will not one of these 
two things necessarily happen? Either 
an endeavour will be made to execute the 
law with such liberality as to give it effi- 
cacy, and this will be impossible; or the 
law will not be executed beyond what is 
practicable, and then it will be powerless, 
or will even lead to calamitous results.” 

His observations on the causes and 
effects of absenteeism afford a good ex- 
ample of the spirit in which he views 
every thing :—* Il arrive souvent d'at- 
tribuer tous les maux de V’Irlande au 
defuut de residence de l'aristocratie ; 
mais c'est prendre une consequence du 
mal pour le mal lui méme. L/aristo- 
cratie d’Irlande n’est point mauvaise 
parce qu’elle s’absente ; elle s’absente 
parce qu’elle est mauvaise.” 

Again, in page 227— 

“Et le plus souvent le propriétaire 
ne prononce pas méme ces paroles de 
regret, car il ne voit pas les miséres 
dont il est auteur. Retiré dans son 
— de Londres, il n’entend pas 
es cris de désespoir qui s’ chappent de 
la cabane irlandaise ; il ne sait point, 
sous le ciel pur et serein de I’Italie, si 
lorage a foudroyé en Irlande la moisson 
du pauvre ; il ne sait point 4 Naples si, 
faute de soleil, la récolte a manqué dans 
la froide Hybernie, si par contre-coup 
les pauvres colons, dont sa terre est 
couverte, sont tombés dans la détresse; 
il ignore si ces malheureux ont essuyé 
quelque coup imprévu de la fortune, 
telle qu'une longue maladie du chef de 
Ja famille, la perte de leur bétail ; il ne 


sait rien de ces choses, et il serait in- 
commode pour lui de les savoir, Ce 
qu'il sait bien, c’est que 20,000 livres 
sterling lui sont dues par ses fermiers 
d’Irlande ; que sa vie est 1éz]ée sur ce 
chiffre, que cette somme lui doit étre 
payée a telle échéance, et qu’on ne 
saurait en différer le paiement un seul 
jour sans troubler l’ordre de ses habi- 
tudes et l’arrangement de ses pluaisirs.” 
“And most frequently the proprietor 
does not pronounce even these words 
of regret, for he does not see the mise- 
ry of which he is the author. With- 
drawn to his palace in London, he does 
not hear the cries of despair which 
issue from the Irish cabin. Under the 
pure and serene sky of Italy he does 
not know if the storm has lodged the 
corn of the poor Irishman. At Naples 
he does not know if the harvest has 
failed for want of suu in the cold of 
Ireland, if, as the necessary conse- 
quence, the poor farmers with whom 
the land is covered have fallen into 
distress ; he does not know if these 
unhappy beings have suffered some un- 
expected stroke of misfortune, such as 
the tedious illness of the father of a 
family, or the loss of their cattle; he 
knows none of these things, and it 
would be inconvenient for him to know 
them. What he does know well is 
that £20,000 a year are due to him by 
his Irish tenants, that his style of living 
is regulated by this amount of income, 
that this sum ought to be paid to him 
on such a day, and that the payment 
cannot be delayed a single day without 
disturbing the order of his habits, and 
the arrangement of his pleasures.” 
Weare by no means a friend to absen- 
teeism, but we feel ourselves compelled 
to state that M. De Beaumont is guilty 
of gross exaggeration in representing 
it as the general practice of the Irish 
landlords, and in describing its evil 
consequences. It is only a matter of 
justice to admit that the few estates 
which belong to absentee proprietors 
of £20,000 a-year, are among the best 
managed estates in the country. We 
appeal to all who are acquainted with 
the estates of the Duke of Devonshire, 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Marquis of 
Hertford, Marquis of Abercorn, and 
Earl Fitzwilliam for the justice of this 
remark. It appears that the English 
habits and English sympathies of those 
novlemen for the poor afford a com- 
pensation for the disadvantages of their 
absence. In vol. 2, p. 88, our author 
finds a sufficient excuse for the ab- 
sence of the Roman Catholic who 
makes a fortune in this country.” 
“Et ce n’est pas seulement la cam- 
pagne qui est agitée; dans les villes, 
qui le sont moins a la verite, les partis 
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sout si violents, les querelles si animiés, 
le spectacle des miseres du peuple si 
affreux, que leur sejour ne contente 
point l'homme qui, apres avoir travaillé, 
voudrait jouir en paix du fruit de ses 
labours. Il arrive done souvent que, 
ne trouvant point en Irlande cet asile 
de repos, les nouveaux enrichis le vont 
chercher dans quelque villes d’ Angle- 
terre. On voit comment beaucoup 
font leur fortune en Irlande sans 
qu'un egal nombre y reside ; et c’est 
cependant la residence qui est a con- 
siderer bién plus que la fortune fuite. 
Il ne s’agit pas en effet, de savoir si des 
catholiques gagnent plus ou moins 
d’argent en plaidant ou en faisant le 
commerce, et si avec les fruits de leur 
profession ils achetent de la terre ou des 
rentes in Irlande ; mais bien s’ils vivent 
en Irlande surcette terre,” &c. Thus 
if some of the aristocracy prefer living 
in England among their equals and 
connexions, it is because they are a 
bad aristocracy and have no sympathy 
with their country; and yet it seems 
the state of Ireland is such as natu- 
rally to drive away from it many of 
those who made their fortunes and 
spent the greater part of their lives 
here; and whose hubits, and friends, 
and acquaintances, and religion ought 
to make them prefer a residence in 
Ireland.” It is ever thus with our au- 
thor. Every act of the Protestants or 
of the aristocracy is attributed to a 
hatred or want of sympathy towards 
Ireland, while he finde a ready excuse 
for the same conduct when pursued by 
members of the opposite party. 

Even for the love of falsehood which 
in many places he states to be a cha- 
racteristic of the Irish people he finds 
a sufficient excuse in the circumstances 
in which they have been placed. “ Il 
n’est arrivé qu’a un trés-petit nombre de 
subir cette dépravation complete ; mais 
il n’en est peutétre pas un seul qui, 
tout en demeurant fidéle & son culte 
religieux, n’ait été atteint d’une cor- 
ruption au moins partielle. Tous ont 

erdu l'amour du vrai parceque la 
ranchise et la sincérité attiraient in- 
failliblement Ja persécution sur leur 
téte ; presque tous ont contracté I’ha- 
bitude de mentir, parce que le men- 
songe a été pour eux pendant plus d’un 
siécle une arme nécessaire et légitime. 
Ils ont pris des habitudes de violence 
et de rébellion, sous l'influence d’une 
tyrannie qui les forgait de se placer en 
hostilité ouverte contre les lois. Main- 
teinant ne vous plaignez point si vous 
trouvez chez I'Irlandais une aversion 
générale pour le vrai, un gout absolu 
pour le mensonge. Est-ce qu'il est 
capable, grossier et ignorant comme 
vous l’avez fait, de tracer dans son 


esprit avec quelque discernement une 
ligne de démarcation entre les cas oi) ga 
conscience peut l’absoudre d'un men. 
songe et ceux od elle ne saurait Fen 
justifier?” “It has happened to few 
only to suffer this complete depra- 
vation of character ; but, perhaps 
there is not a single Irishman who, 
in remaining faithful to his religious 
persuasion, has not been at least 
partially corrupted. All have lost 
the love of truth, because candour 
and sincerity infallibly drew down per- 
secution on their head ; almost all have 
contracted the habit of lying, because. 
for more than an age, falsehood has been 
their necessary and lawful weapon, 
They have adopted habits of violence 
and rebellion under the influence of a 
cyreeny which forced them to place 
themselves in open hostility against the 
law. Now, do not complain if you 
find among the Irish a general aversion 
for truth, an absolute taste for false. 
hood. Gross and ignorant us you lave 
made him, is he able, with any judg. 
ment, to trace in his mind the line of 
demarcation between the cases in which 
his conscience can acquit him of a lie, 
and those in which it cannot justify 
him forit.” The latter sentence would 
be more properly addressed to those 
who have taught the peasant that there 
are cases in which falsehood involves 
no guilt, and it shows the pernicious 
tendency of those doctrines, which, in 
so many instances, inculcate the inno- 
cence of falsehood, and thus impairs 
the love of truth in general. But, as 
against ‘the English government his 
argument goes for nothing, it never 
taught the people to tell lies, nor ever 
placed even the guilty under the neces- 
sity of resorting to falsehood for his 
protection, since the laws of England, 
different in this respect from those of 
France, did not require the accused to 
answer any questions. It is not cor- 
rect to say that any man suffered! for 
speaking the truth in such a manner as 
to confound his moral perceptions. 
If a criminal confesses his guilt he is 
punished for his crime, not his confes- 
sion. If he could escape punishment 
by a skilful fabrication of falsehood, it 
amounts to no more than this, that 
truth sometimes brings inconvenience 
to the speaker, if it did not, there would 
be no temptation to falsehood. 

But the remainder of our observa- 
tions we are obliged to defer to a future 
number, when we shall show that his 






































opinion of the tendency and object of 


Lord Normanby’s administration coin- 
cides with our own, the only difference 
being in our sentiments respecting the 
wild democracy which is to be substi- 
tuted for our present constitution. 
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